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BAUR’S NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE PRESENT. 


In the course of the last generation it has been very frequently 
asserted that the epoch of Biblical Science, denoted by the names 
of “Baur” and the “Tiibingen School,” has come to a definite 
close. This is a common declaration, not simply here in Germany, 
but wherever criticism and exegesis of the New Testament are 
actively carried on, and especially in America. The shock with 
which the researches of Baur seemed to threaten the canon of the 
New Testament and our conceptions of the Apostolic Age of 
the Church is said to have passed, leaving no permanent effect ; 
the widening circles which the stone thrown into the water once 
spread so far are declared to have subsided with time, and the 
surface is now as peaceful as before. 

Such a judgment as this is wont to proceed from, and be 
grounded upon, two standpoints. We may distinguish,.in respect 
to Baur’s work, an absolute and a relative opposition ; the former 
relates to criticism in general, as the representative and sign of 
which the name of Baur is taken; the latter refers to the kind and 
method of criticism which Baur practiced. The first standpoint 
is represented by Prussian, Saxon and Bavarian orthodoxy, and 
the great majority of practical theologians in all quarters. For 
these persons the very word “criticism” has a diabolical sound. 
One effect of this attitude toward criticism was seen a few years 
ago in an assembly of pastors in Berlin, gathered together to 
applaud the formula, “ The history of Criticism is the condemna- 
tion of Criticism.” A kind of commentary and justification of 
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this formula was given in the volume published by Professor 
Zockler, of Greifswald, in 1887, “ Against Infallible Science ;” 
he takes up his complaint here concerning the confusion and dis- 
traction to which New Testament critics and exegetes have been 
exposed in following the Tiibingen School. In this field the 
“Sic et Non” of Abelard was said to be the designating formula. 
“A science which offers us a chaos of unproved hypotheses as 
verified facts cannot arouse in us any remarkable confidence in 
the justice and propriety of its method.” 

It was not so much against the critical method in general, but 
much more in particular against the method by which Baur 
reached his results, that Albrecht Ritschl and his disciples of the 
strictest sect, as well as Heinrich Ewald in earlier times, and in 
later times Bernhard Weiss and theologians of similar tendencies, 
have passed sentence of condemnation. Out of the great number 
of their objections which might be cited, we will mention only 
such as seem to be noteworthy in themselves and to have some 
degree of fitness. 

It is well known that Baur attached himself, like the first and 
most notable of his disciples and fellow-laborers, to the Hegelian 
conception of the universe. As in this philosophy all development 
is brought about by antithesis, so Baur set up in primitive Chris- 
tianity the opposition of two views of the new faith, — one of a 
legal, Old Testament character, and another more free and specu- 
lative. The first Apostles of Christianity occupied the former 
standpoint, and Paul and his disciples the latter. Gradually the 
discord which filled the lifetime of the Apostle to the Gentiles 
was quieted, after many conflicts and compromises, and it finally 
reached its close in the primitive Catholic Church. Christianity 
appeared to this church as a law issuing from Judaism; not as a 
Jewish but a universally obligatory moral law, from the stand- 
point of the Pauline Universalism. The Christianity of the 
primitive Catholic Chureh is the religion of the “new law.” By 
the attitude which they assumed toward this Catholic compromise 
and, previously, to the civil war which it ended, had been deter- 
mined preéminently and for over one hundred years the dogmatic 
character of individuals and of parties. The memorials of the 
struggle and of the compromises by which it was ended lie be- 
fore us in the canonical and extra-canonical literature of primitive 
Christianity. Every stage of the way which the church traversed 
in its development is marked by compositions, a part of which 
(some rightly receiving the names of Apostles and their disciples, 
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but others being wrongly so designated) found a place as a New 
Testament collection by the side of the holy codex of the Jews. 
This kind of treatment Baur called “ positive criticism” in con- 
trast with the simply negative criticism of De Wette. He 
claimed that only through such positive criticism could we under- 
stand a document according to the intention of its author, and 
discover what place it should assume in the development of Chris- 
tian thought. 

But this very theory of the logical and literary development 
of Christianity has been contested as philosophically contra- 
band. Like Baur’s expositions of ecclesiastical history and the 
history of doctrine, his works devoted to the literature of the 
New Testament rest fundamentally on a transfer of speculative 
ideas of development into this field. Thesis, antithesis, synthesis ; 
argument, counter-argument, reconciliation ; Jewish Christianity, 
Paulinism, Catholicism ;— these are the definitive categories 
under which the forces and events of history are to be ranked 
and comprehended, the departments into which they are to be 
reduced and classified. Therefore Matthew is the first, the espe- 
cially Jewish-Christian Gospel; Luke is the second, the especially 
heathen-Christian Gospel; and Mark is the third, a neutral 
Gospel, a colorless compilation from the two larger and more 
characteristic competing works. 

As a natural deduction from this position, the manifold events 
making up the fruitful chaos of primitive Christianity are viewed 
and tried in accordance with this one mark of distinction: ‘“ Have 
they a Jewish-Christian or a Pauline coloring?” Yet no notion 
is less self-evident, uniform, and self-consistent than “ Jewish Chris- 
tianity.” In a certain sense, one may call the preaching of Jesus 
himself Jewish Christianity in comparison with that of Paul, 
as Baur has expounded it in his lectures on “ New Testament 
Theology.” Again, one may call the theology of Paul, in com- 
parison with that of the early Catholic Church, Jewish-Christian. 
Furthermore, it is plain from the Epistle to the Galatians that 
the Jewish Christianity of a Peter was something other than that 
of a James. Therefore, among the parties at Corinth, they who 
said, “‘I am of Peter,” are not to be easily identified, as by Baur, 
with those who said, “I am of Christ.” On the other hand, 
there was between the primitive Apostles and Paul a neutral 
ground of common theological views and conceptions, the breadth 
and importance of which were not, for a long time, sufficiently 
recognized and estimated by the Tiibingen School. Here belong 
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the doctrines of God and the Devil; of angels and demons; of 
the present age and the age to come ; the conceptions of sin and 
justification ; of the Messiahship of Jesus and his spiritual exalta- 
tion above purely legal piety; of his resurrection and elevation 
to the right hand of God ; of his second coming and the resur- 
rection of the dead; of judgment and everlasting salvation. In 
general, Paul is more deeply rooted in the Jewish theology of his 
day than could be known or suspected in the lifetime of Baur. 
But it is not simply by us of modern times that this Jewish side 
of the Pauline world of thought has long been unknown or very 
slightly understood. Even by the heathen Christians of the 
earliest times it remained, and necessarily remained, incompre- 
hensible. The preconceptions with which the great mass of the 
heathen-born came into the Christian community and sought to 
explain to themselves the Christian mysteries were entirely dif- 
ferent from the preconceptions which Paul had taken from his 
instruction in the schools of the Pharisees. Therefore it is not 
proper to bring together the conceptions of Paulinism and 
heathen Christianity so closely as to use them quite without 
distinction. Moreover, in the New Testament itself, at least one 
tendency can be distinguished which is not rightly designated as 
Jewish-Christianity or as Paulinism. I mean the Christian 
Alexandrianism, the world of thought of Philo extending into 
the Christian sphere, as it forms the background for many pas- 
sages in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the Gospel of John and 
in the Epistle of Barnabas, which was frequently recognized as 
canonical by the early church. The first of these writings was to 
Baur only a document proceeding from an advanced Jewish- 
Christianity, accommodating itself to Paulinism; this was so 
because, as a rule, he worked with only these two categories, and 
wherever, in early Christian literature, he met with a more or less 
significant departure from the Pauline course of thought, he be- 
lieved that he should put it down to the account of Jewish-Chris- 
tianity. It is no wonder that Jewish-Christianity in general thus 
appeared to him as the great power of the first two centuries, and 
the fundamental factor in the origination of the primitive Cath- 
olic Church. 

The fact that Baur and his immediate disciples, especially 
Albert Schwegler, who eventually expounded the results of the 
Tiibingen criticism in a connected form (“Das Nachapostolische 
Zeitalter,” 1846), viewed Jewish-Christianity as through a mag- 
nifying glass is connected with the whole course of Baur’s 
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studies. He was at home in church history. The first subject 
which had excited his deeper interest was Gnosticism. He con- 
sidered the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies a conspicuous document 
of a Jewish-Christian gnosticism. The sharp opposition between 
Simon Magus and Simon Peter, i. e. between Pauline and Jewish 
Christianity, which forms the theme of this literature made such 
an impression upon the Tiibingen scholar that he not only thought 
himself obliged to suppose at least the same measure of heated 
controversy in the Apostolic age, but also believed himself com- 
pelled to attribute a similar leading part in the entire development 
of early Christianity to the Jewish Christianity which in the 
second century brought forth so abundant a literature, and is 
presented in the Pseudo-Clementine writings, in their various 
revisions and modifications. But what if these presuppositions 
could not be established? To the second century probably be- 
longed the original documentary sources only of our Clementines, 
and to the present extent of these, which elevates them so signifi- 
cantly above the surrounding literature, the extent and significance 
of the Ebionite sects out of which they proceeded do not need by 
any means to correspond. Still less justifiable is the opinion that 
the solidarity, which the Clementine writings assert to have existed 
between those sects and the first Apostles, existed in actual his- 
tory. So far as these matters were concerned, it was not purely 
auspicious stars that shone over the cradle of the Tiibingen crit- 
icism. 

Thus certain one-sided and crude opinions, which the Tiibingen 
scheme of primitive Christianity put forward at first, had to with- 
draw later as the mass v jthe material to be treated increased, to 
make room for a more comprehensive and more accurate orienta- 
tion. This self-correction would have been much more funda- 
mental and would have brought forth riper fruit, had the working 
method, in points of detail, been marked by a somewhat more 
minute accuracy, carefulness and precision. Pedantry, indeed, 
does not distinguish, and certainly does not constitute, the great 
scholar; but he cannot exist without a certain kind of pedantry. 
Otherwise, he allows himself only too easily to be mastered by 
the greatness of his conceptions, by the manifold combinations 
which spring from the fullness of his knowledge, and by the com- 
pelling power of his creative imagination. Besides this, there 
was in particular in the case of Baur the noble feature of a spirit 
_ uniting severe moral earnestness with a wide speculative outlook ; 
in certain circumstances he could and did anticipate particular 
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results, which needed the most exact research before they could 
be considered established truths. In my opinion it cannot be 
denied that the Tiibingen critics occasionally proceeded in a 
somewhat riotous manner in points of detail. To that part of 
their task which lies in the field of formal knowledge only Zeller, 
among the first founders of the Tiibingen School, has done justice, 
—to the directions that philology and vocabulary, the lexicon and 
comparison of style give the critical judgment. On the contrary, 
Baur and Schwegler let themselves be carried away too much by 
the thought of “tendency;” in the detection of a “tendency” 
lay the peculiar force of their criticism. If, in any writing, 
something had been detected which appeared like a Jewish- 
Christian, a Pauline, or a reconciling, churchly, Catholic tendency, 
then all observations to be made later had to conform to this 
overmastering discovery ; more than once a phenomenon of the 
tendency sort, whether this was actually such, or based upon fancy, 
was sufficient at once to separate things which philologically are 
not to be parted, or to force together matters which are divided in 
style. Sometimes linguistic peculiarities were noted, but often 
they were explained hastily from the lexicon of party zeal, with- 
out its being considered worth while to go on some steps farther 
and establish the proof of the fact from other passages. Finally, 
the vocabulary of Paul was far too narrowly limited, when, on 
account of quite other than philological reasons, the genuineness 
of the Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians and Romans was 
granted, and everything outside the vocabulary of these four docu- 
ments was suspected from the outset to be un-Pauline. 

We have thus, we believe, stated fairly the essential points of 
the opposition to the ideas of the Tiibingen theologians, so far as 
it was actually deserved. But let it be observed at once that we 
are still very far from taking or justifying the position that the 
whole treatment of Biblical problems by the Tiibingen School has 
given occasion to thorough confusion, to destruction without 
profit and to complete anarchy in the sphere of New Testament 
science. As a matter of fact, there is no such absence of law 
and order here as the opponents of this criticism assert. On the 
contrary, the course which the scientific development has here 
taken assures us of a thoroughly consistent and, indeed, quite 
unitary picture, in its large and general outlines. This will 
especially be seen to be the fact if we compare this with other 
departments of German theology. For example, let us consider 
the rationalistic and the supernatural Dogmatic at the begin- 
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ning of this century; then the Glaubenslehre of Schleiermacher 
and its results, right and left; likewise, the speculative recon- 
structions of dogma in the schools of Hegel and Schelling; still 
further, the standard works of the reconciliation theology and the 
confessional reaction; and finally the reform of Ritschl, which 
breaks fundamentally with the whole tradition of the history of 
dogma since Justin. What a variegated picture! This is so, 
since there has been much more play of fancy, transitions have 
been much harsher and divisions much deeper. If it were suf- 
ficient, in order to bring a cause under suspicion, to marshal as 
many as possible of the exaggerations and extreme utterances of 
which some of its representatives and champions have been guilty, 
what a rich collection of fancies and follies might be brought 
together from the works of our systematic theologians. 

If we turn back to the field which we are especially treating, 
Professor Zoeckler has believed that he could show, with reference 
to the separate writings of the New Testament, that there is no 
longer any continuity of scientific criticism, but that everywhere 
“ tot capita, tot sensus.” What then are we todo? A science 
of Biblical criticism, in the large and comprehensive sense of the 
word, has existed in Germany at least since J. S. Semler, who 
died in 1791 in Halle. In his works in this field Semler went 
back directly to the Reformation. He was convinced that the 
scientific theology of his time must be allowed the same right as 
the theologians who, two hundred years before, following Luther, 
had not hesitated to place different values on the books of the 
New Testament, and had still retained an orthodoxy unques- 
tioned. New Testament literature was to be treated and judged, 
therefore, according to the same laws which underlie all human 
literature; the authorship, date and tendency of a composition 
should be investigated according to historical analogy and inter- 
nal probability in the literary product itself, and not according to 
the tradition of the church. To Semler, who was a pioneer on 
this path, a certain opposition between the Pauline and the Jew- 
ish-Christian literature in the New Testament presented itself, 
and the so-called “ catholic epistles” appeared to him attempts 
at compromise. Consequently, when Baur happened upon a 
similar scheme, it cannot rightly be said that it was a purely a 
priori construction of history, according to Hegel, which led him 
to it. Ina still more remarkable manner the dividing line with 
Semler was drawn through the Johannine literature, so that the 
Fourth Gospel was considered Pauline, and the Apocalypse Jew- 
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ish-Christian. Just as little as the Apocalypse could be ascribed 
to the writer of the Fourth Gospel, could the Epistle to the 
Hebrews be ascribed to Paul, in spite of the tradition which for 
fifteen hundred years designated it as the fourteenth epistle of 
Paul. The First Epistle of Peter seemed to have hardly any 
more claim to rank as a directly apostolic writing ; the Second, 
and the Epistle of Jude, were placed in the second century. 

It is profitable to take note of these facts which show the situa- 
tion a hundred years ago, because their close relationship with 
the present situation is at once plain. All the leading problems 
have remained the same; even the results were anticipated, in a 
large measure, a century ago, though they were not attained by 
a right method. The whole current of New Testament criticism, 
far from dispersing in every direction in a hundred shallow 
streams, has from the first formed a channel which has ‘become 
constantly deeper and broader, but has not experienced any essen- 
tial deviation from the direction once taken. The positions 
assailed by the disciples of Hofmann and Hengstenberg, and by 
Zoeckler and his associates, are essentially the ideas of Semler ; 
and it is the same ideas which, with unessential variations in 
detail, the representatives of all critical tendencies and schools 
agree upon. 

Thus considered, the period of the so-called Tiibingen School 
has by no means the significance of an absolute novelty. On the 
contrary, the whole movement follows the lines already pointed 
out by Semler. The French-Swiss, Godet, therefore, treats Baur 
as simply “Semlerus redivivus” (“ Introduction to the New Tes- 
tament,” 1893, p. 56). What Baur made important was the 
fundamental views of Semler, only more solidly founded, more 
strongly buttressed, more carefully built up, and, above all, brought 
into place in a great historical construction. “The historical 
school within theology,” — this designation which Baur and Zeller 
set up against the name of “ tendency criticism ” favored by their 
opponents — corresponded to the facts and was entirely justified. 
Moreover, this very opposition, se far as it was to be taken in 
earnest, did not at all touch questions of literary and historical 
criticism in the first place, but, especially since the important 
advent of Ritschl, the dispute concerned the historical situation in 
general and the constellations under which primitive Christianity 
developed and took shape as the Catholic Church. It was particu- 
larly questioned whether Jewish-Christianity in fact had such all- 
conditioning and comprehensive significance in Christian antiquity 
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that the very existence of the church was chiefly to be ascribed to 
it, or whether this church was not rather to be viewed as a hea- 
then-Christian establishment. Finally, it was a question whether 
the average consciousness of the post-apostolic age was to be ex- 
plained according to the Tiibingen formula, from the gradual com- 
promise of both tendencies, or, much better, from the religious dis- 
positions which the heathen masses brought with them when they 
pressed into the church. In all these respects Albrecht Ritschl, 
without doubt, has pierced the Tiibingen ranks in many places 
and crossed the original plan of campaign by his skillful ma- 
neuvres. So far the representatives of the Ritschlian construc- 
tion have stood with unbroken ranks, facing the Tiibingen scheme, 
and have often been victorious. But, despite this fact, Karl 
Weizsiicker, in his address on Baur, delivered as Chancellor of 
the University of Tiibingen, November 6, 1890, can say: “‘ The 
fundamental thought has remained, and I do not see how it could 
have been otherwise, unless we are to contradict things as they 
are. The first Christians were Jews.” Besides this, the critical 
school, in the larger sense of the term, as it has grown with time 
out of the Tiibingen germ and belongs to the immediate present, 
has made essential concessions and appropriated not a few points 
of view which must be taken to be corrections of the Tubingen 
programme. In the course of this progress many old contro- 
versies have retreated behind new problems, which have arisen 
from alterations in the general view, and above all, the historical 
picture of primitive Christianity has been essentially enriched. 
It is only necessary, in order to perceive this fact, to compare the 
first volume of the “ Manual of the History of Doctrine” proceed- 
ing from the Berlin professor, Adolf Harnack, belonging to the 
school of Ritschl (second edition, 1888), with the thirty years 
older book of Baur on “The Christianity of the First Three Cen- 
turies.” We shall thus obtain a lively idea of the incessant labor 
which has gone on between that day and this. 

On the other hand, a straight and direct communication is to 
be traced between the two points when we return to special New 
Testament questions, and take into consideration the estimate of 
single writings according to their origin, genuineness and intention. 
Here there is no longer any common standard for the disciples of 
Ritschl, but only a more or less close approximation to the views 
of the Tiibingen School. As an illustration we may take the 
position which two of the most eminent scholars of Baur occupy to- 
day, —on one side his successor, Karl Weizsiicker, who in very 
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many points is in touch with Ritschl and the conservative tenden- 
cies ; and on the other his Suabian countryman in Berlin, Otto 
Pfleiderer, who occupies a position the opposite of that of Ritschl 
in systematic theology as well as in historical criticism. From 
the former we have the able work, “The Apostolic Age of the 
Christian Church ” (1886 ; second edition, 1892) ; from the latter 
the luminous exposition, “ The Writings and Doctrines of Primi- 
tive Christianity in their Historical Connection” (1887). If 
one examines and compares these two works in reference to their 
relation to questions of New Testament introduction, he will find 
that they give a quite unanimous report on all the principal 
points. Especially are the negations in both books the same 
throughout. What, then, is the final result of the understanding 
which has been reached between Baur and Ritschl, between Tii- 
bingen and Gottingen? The men of Tiibingen were decisively 
defeated on the criticism of the Synoptics. Since the death of 
Baur’s gifted scholar, Theodor Keim, there remain only two nota- 
ble theologians of the present time, Adolf Hilgenfeld of Jena 
and Karl Holsten in Heidelberg, who maintain the priority of 
Matthew ; but they, too, no longer assign the last, but the middle 
place to Mark. Ritschl had without doubt an important influ- 
ence in effecting this change, and his essay on the Synoptic Gos- 
pels (1852) has properly been reprinted (Gesammelte Aufsiitze 
von A. Ritschl, 1893, s. 1-51) ; but he had predecessors and fol- 
lowers of at least as much influence. Among the latter belongs 
Otto Pfleiderer, who in his last work (“ The Development of Ger- 
man Theology in Germany since ‘Kant and in Great Britain since 
1825,” p. 277) expresses himself thus concerning this matter: 
“ Baur’s eye for the literary relationships of the Gospels was 
troubled and prejudiced; following the entirely perverse hypoth- 
esis of Griesbach, according to which Mark prepared a selection 
from Matthew and Luke, he passed over Wilke and Weisse, who 
had already proved clearly and incontestably the originality of 
Mark as the source of the other two Gospels. It is always the 
fate of the scientific discoverer that he is betrayed by too ex- 
treme applications of the new point of view into new partialities 
and errors. Baur did not escape this destiny; thus is the fact 
explained that his critical glance, elsewhere so keen, failed him 
with respect to Mark and Matthew, as well as in the case of the 
Apocalypse.” 

In respect to the Gospel of John matters are entirely different. 
In this quarter single advances of skeptical criticism had always 
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been followed by retreats and embarrassments. Not only De 
Wette but also D. F. Strauss had fallen into surprising confu- 
sions and contradictions. In his second “ Life of Jesus,” in 
1864, Strauss himself confesses that he first attained a consistent 
and satisfactory determination of his own convictions on this sub- 
ject through reading Baur’s essays on John (1844-1847). The 
proof “ that the author of this Gospel, led by his conviction that 
he {himself had grasped the true spirit of Christianity and of 
Christ himself better than the earlier Evangelists who were preju- 
diced by their Judaism, guided by the sense of his own time, and 
with the best intention of supplementing the Gospel history, could 
place in the mouth of Jesus discourses which corresponded to his 
own advanced Christian standpoint,” — this Strauss declares to 
be the crown of Baur’s discussion, “a remarkable proof of pene- 
trating and creative criticism,” which “ must produce upon every 
one who is able to follow it a strong and truly poetical impres- 
sion.” This last assertion is to be understood with reference to 
the composition of the Gospel as expounded by Baur. According 
to this, there follows from the incarnation of the Logos a concen- 
tration and emphasis of the already existing opposition between 
light and darkness, and hence are explained the violent contrasts 
into which the life of the Christ of the Fourth Gospel runs, divided 
between Galilee, Samaria and Judea. Clear light here, dark 
shadows there, until the struggle at last reaches its dramatic 
climax in Jerusalem, and finds its thoroughly artistic culmina- 
tion in the temporal destruction and eternal transfiguration of the 
Son of God. At the same time the contradictions, step by step, 
between the Synoptical portrait of Christ and that of the Fourth 
Gospel were set in a clear light, and the manifold relations shown 
which connect the Fourth Gospel with the Govelopment of the 
Christian church in the second century. 

It is true that some of the originators and the earlier represen- 
tatives of this view — K. R. Késtlin, Schwegler and Zeller — went 
too far in negation, especially with regard to the traces which the 
Fourth Gospel has left in the literature of the second century. It 
is true that we of to-day, from the standpoint of our present know- 
ledge of this literature, which has been greatly broadened and deep- 
ened, can determine much more accurately and justly the literary 
relations of this literature and the Johannine Gospel. It is true 
that a penetrating treatment of exegetical details has shown that 
the whole flesh-and-blood of the Johannine life of Jesus by no 
means rests upon the leading thoughts and the ideal construction 
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and disposition of the matter which have been derived from these 
thoughts; much rather does a more or less important remainder 
of historical, geographical and chronological details point to 
problems of gospel criticism which have thus far been unsolved. 
Nevertheless, the main attempt has succeeded, and Bernhard 
Weiss, the most accomplished and skillful master of the Apolo- , 
getic School, declares bluntly and tersely: “ Despite a succession 
of important achievements of Apologetic, the denial of the genu- 
ineness of the Fourth Gospel is that one result of the Tiibin- 
gen School which has found the most acceptance far beyond the 
circle of its especial disciples.” (“ Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment,” second edition, p. 616.) Not only, among the closest ad- 
herents of the school, have Hilgenfeld since 1849, Volkmar since 
1857 and Keim since 1861 produced very notable developments 
of the work of Baur; the writer last named has also shown in a 
great work that, despite the authority of Schleiermacher, a life of 
Jesus, answering to all just demands, can only be written on the 
foundation of the Synoptics (since 1867). To the same ten- 
dency belong the expositions of the life of Jesus by Daniel Schen- 
kel (since 1864) and of Carl Wittichen (1876), both of whom 
had previously avowed other views concerning the Gospel of 
John, but had been convinced by the arguments of Baur. A 
similar course of development has been followed also by other 
notable scholars like Reuss and Renan, Hase and Weizsicker, 
so far as they have all advanced from originally conservative 
views to more and more skeptical, even negative, judgments. It 
was especially significant when even so cautious theologians of 
the mediating theology as Mangold of Bonn (since 1875) and 
Immer of Berne (since 1877) came over to the side of Keim. Of 
course it goes without saying that here also were to be found great 
theologians like Biedermann and Lipsius, Hausrath and Pflei- 
derer. With them later were associated, as notable converts, 
German theologians like W. Briickner and Hoenig, Thoma and 
H. Lang, Heinrich Ziegler, Oscar Holtzmann, M. Wolf, Krenkel 
and M. Schwab; with them Dutch theologians such as Scholten, 
above all, and then Hoekstra, Meijboom, Matthes, Loman, Bol- 
land; Frenchmen like Albert and Jean Réville, Havet, Eichthal, 
Stapfer, and Aubé; and Englishmen like Tayler, Hanson and the 
author of “ Supernatural Religion.” 

The most remarkable feature of the situation, however, is the 
attitude of the apologists themselves, so far as they are in touch 
with the continuous scientific development and preserve the criti- 
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cal feeling. Without naming a long list of more or less notable 
theologians, we will simply specify the three leaders, Bernhard 
Weiss, Willibald Beyschlag and Heinrich Wendt, to whom in 
England William Sanday corresponds probably. From this stand- 
point the direct or indirect descent of the Fourth Gospel from 
the Apostle John is asserted with great confidence; but the 
praise of greater historical fidelity in the rendering of the dis- 
courses of Jesus and in the exposition of single scenes in his 
life is given to the Synoptics. For the Fourth Gospel is “the 
most subjective” of all; the matter of its discourses has been 
penetrated by “a medium ” —that is to say, the not simply recep- 
tive, but also creative consciousness of the disciple; it was in his 
advanced age, when his memories had long been inseparably inter- 
woven with his own personal career, that he made or occasioned 
the representations which lie before us in our Fourth Gospel. 
Hence the keen attempts, which are probably vain in the end, to 
effect a separation, in this most notable document of primitive 
Christianity, between what belongs to Jesus and what is called 
“ Johannine theology,” by means of a kind of chemical analysis 
which is sometimes qualitative and sometimes quantitative. All 
these attempts proceed in harmony with the phrase which, in- 
deed, is nowhere directly uttered, “ Truth and Poetry.” Albert 
Ritschl himself thought fundamentally thus; he certainly believed 
in the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel and expressed 
his-conviction on this point decidedly. But after he had once ex- 
pressed himself to this effect in 1852, upon a special occasion to a 
member of the Prussian Supreme Ecclesiastical Council, and his 
nomination as a professor extraordinary had followed thereupon, 
it was not simply the wisest, but certainly also the most loyal 
course not to enter into these Johannine matters further, but to 
express himself concerning the whole case only in a general and 
reserved fashion, as happened especially in his well-known note 
in the second edition of his “Origin of the Primitive Catholic 
Church” (p. 48 f.). The judgment which Nippold passes upon 
him for this course (“ Die Theologische Einzelschule im Verhiilt- 
niss zur Evangelischen Kirche,” 1893, s. 241 f.) should be some- 
what altered in the above direction. But this opponent of Ritschl 
was certainly right in this respect, that the latter deceived himself 
when he declared, on the death of Baur, that his life-work was 
“ ship-wrecked.” The present condition of things shows much 
more, to every one who here has a right to vote, that this is not the 
case, either by and large, or with special reference to the Fourth 
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Gospel. The situation is far more as Weizsiicker expounds it in 
the address already quoted: “The man who was reproached most 
of all for his historical criticism of the Gospel of John is the very 
person who has so powerfully set forth the peculiar spirit of this 
Gospel, that men of the most different opinions cannot escape his 
influence to-day in this direction.” This last remark is especially 
true of the disciples of Ritschl himself, who sometimes attempted 
a@ compromise and drew up hypotheses of divided authorship. 
(This has been done with especial keenness and power by Prof. 
H. H. Wendt, already named.) Sometimes they have surrendered 
the apostolic origin of the Gospel, even if with a protest against 
Baur’s deduction of its theological contents from the doctrine of 
the Logos (A. Harnack). In the former case the work certainly 
lost a considerable part of its historical credibility; and in the 
latter case the most peculiar and distinctive feature of its doctri- 
nal character, its Christological metaphysic. 

Among the “ Addresses at the Theological Conference at Gies- 
sen” are to be found two especially noteworthy papers on the 
matter before us. The “ present position of the Johannine ques- 
tion’ was treated by Professor Schiirer, now at Kiel, on the 20th 
of June, 1889. Without declaring himself for or against the 
Johannine origin of the Gospel, this exact and trustworthy au- 
thority in the sphere of Biblical science finds the significance of 
the criticism of Baur and the cause of its scientific productive- 
ness in the fact that Baur did not begin here with the question 
“genuine or not genuine,” but with the proof of the distinctive 
characteristics of this Gospel from which the decision on other 
questions of introduction had to follow inevitably. The conces- 
sions which the results thus attained have forced from even the 
most convinced apologists like B. Weiss and Beyschlag “are so 
important that we must put the question whether, in spite of them, 
the Gospel can be ascribed to an eye-witness.” 

The second address treats the “ Present Position and the Task 
of Investigation of the Pauline Epistles;” it was delivered on 
June 24, 1886, by Professor Heinrici, the learned and productive 
commentator on the Epistles to the Corinthians, now at the uni- 
versity at Leipzig. Here we read: “ The honor of having put the 
decisive questions for historical investigations concerning primitive 
Christianity belongs, despite all the previous labors of J. S. Sem- 
ler, to the man whose tombstone in the Friedhof at Tiibingen 
bears the proud and brief inscription, ‘ Theologian,’ — it belongs 
to Ferdinand Christian Baur.” This is so since the fact that the 
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New Testament by no means presents the artistic effect of a har- 
monious concert, but contains fragments from the history of a 
struggle which stirred at least the first three generations of Chris- 
tianity, “ was for the first time shown in its full extent, as a gen- 
eral view, with a claim to historical probability. The records of 
primitive Christianity, which had hitherto been inventoried and 
treated as a confused heap of precious fragments, were brought 
into emphatic connection and right relations.” This criticism did 
not begin with the Gospels, with which we have thus far been 
occupied, but with the epistles of Paul in which Baur believed 
himself the first to rediscover that primitive apostolic conflict to 
which he worked his way back from the Pseudo-Clementine writ- 
ings. But in these very epistles of Paul, Baur’s distinction of 
Paulinism and Jewish-Christianity was seen to be sometimes too 
external and sometimes too general to provide a complete under- 
standing of the peculiar character of the different documents. 
When, then, as Professor Heinrici observes, “the fundamental 
views of Baur were partly improved upon, and partly dispersed,” 
this judgment is to be understood in accordance with the facts 
that only a few like Volkmar and Holsten have held very strictly 
to only four epistles of Paul, while a movement in the other 
direction had been made by Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, Lipsius and 
others. Ewald and Renan, Klopper and Von Soden surrendered 
at least the Epistle to the Ephesians ; Davidson and Weizsicker 
the Epistle to the Colossians, and the Second to the Thessalonians, 
and even the traditional theology had to accustom itself to do 
without the Epistle to the Hebrews and the so-called Pastoral 
Epistles. As on this side there was a moderation of the Tiibingen 
scheme, so on the other side there was an exaggeration of it; for 
ten years a determined effort was made by Holland and Switzer- 
land to ascribe all the epistles of Paul, as not genuine,:to the 
second century. This attempt has found no support from German 
theology. 

As with the epistles of Paul, so with reference to the Acts of 
the Apostles, controversy has become a question of more or less. 
But the thesis of Baur is still intact, according to which, in this 
book, the battle-ery of the Pauline conflict still resounds, but in 
tones very much weaker and often misunderstood. No juggling, 
however, with the contradiction between the apostolic agreement 
in the Acts of the Apostles and the apostolic compromise in the 
Epistle to the Galatians has caused it to disappear ; but, speaking 
generally, it has been perceived that, with reference to these mat- 
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ters in the Acts, everything turns upon the question, which Baur 
scarcely touched, of the relations of the sources to each other. 

As to the Apocalypse, in which Baur saw a blunt Jewish-Chris- 
tian pronunciamento of the apostle John, the Tiibingen position 
has been shifted far to the negative side, and partly, indeed, by 
theologians otherwise opposed to the Tiibingen School. Not only 
has the origin of this work been brought down a generation later, 
under Domitian instead of Galba, but its unity of contents has 
been disputed, and it has been referred back to a Jewish source. 
The apostle John thus remains, at the utmost, one of the factors 
concerned in the composition of the work. 

The last subject of controversy is the Catholic Epistles. In 
these documents, ascribed to Peter, James, John and Jude, the 
conservative “tendency” party, as well as the naive believers in 
our compromise theology, still find the favorite, but unfortunately, 
at the same time, not the safest and least contested asylum for 
their ideals and dreams. Even Ritschl, in order to prove against 
Baur and Schwegler, that the early Apostles did not hold the law 
religiously binding (in his work on the “ Origin of the Primitive 
Catholic Church,” second edition, 1857), declares the First Epistle 
of Peter and the Epistle of James genuine apostolic documents of 
primitive Christianity, and therefore pre-Pauline : for this reason 
Professor Pfleiderer charged him with “ renouncing his historical 
conscience” (p. 283). The charge is just in this respect at least, 
that he made these assertions in spite of the fact that the charac- 
ter of the two epistles was thoroughly antagonistic to them, with- 
out any proof, and without troubling himself in the least over 
the evident dependence of both epistles on those of Paul. With 
reference to these passages I will call attention to the remark of 
Otto Ritschl, who has well said, in his biography of his father, 
that a third edition of his famous work, if such had been published, 
would probably “ have avoided many partial points of view in his 
early system, and many contestable assertions in the second edition 
would have appeared in a less decided form” (Ritschl’s “ Life,” 
vol. i. p. 292). Unfortunately, the prevailing theology which, at 
least as far as the Epistle of James is concerned, is more conserv- 
ative than the primitive church of the first three or four centu- 
ries, and the Lutheran Church of the sixteenth century, assumes 
the apostolic origin of this epistle and of the First Epistle of 
Peter, without investigation and proof, and it has become the 
fashion to see in them the oldest documents of Christianity. The 
critical school, on the other hand, sees in these epistles and still 
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more certainly in the five others which belong to the “ Catholic ” 
division, but are much in need of a witness in the tradition of the 
Church, only imitations, popularizations and modifications of the 
primitive Christian and Pauline ideas, for the use of churches 
already established or to be established. This conception is so 
illuminating that unprejudiced historians of the school of Ritschl, 
among them the first ecclesiastical historian of the day, Adolf 
Harnack, do not follow the standard of their master. Precisely 
here, in the essential matter, the victory of Baur has been thorough 
and decisive, after apologetic efforts and devices of every kind 
had been brought into play against him for a generation, and had, 
for a time, apparently overthrown him. 

In conclusion, it should be said that this present paper has been 
intentionally kept strictly within the field of New Testament criti- 
cism. We have not here taken into consideration the significance 
of Baur’s work in other fields, such as the history of the church 
and of doctrine, the philosophy of religion, Biblical theology and 
symbolics. In respect to these I may refer to the two classical 
addresses of Professor Weizsicker, of November 6, 1890, and 
June 11, 1892; to the papers by Professor O. Pfleiderer and 
August Baur, which appeared on the celebration of the100th an- 
niversary of Baur’s birthday (“ Protestantische Kirchenzeitung,” 
1892), to those of Hilgenfeld and Seyerlen in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1893; and finally to the characteri- 
zation of Baur by Loofs in the work on the German universities 
intended for the World’s Fair at Chicago (p. 197 f.; compare 
Nippold, p. 249 f.). As far as New Testament criticism is con- 
cerned the plea and the counter-plea, the accusation and the vindi- 
cation may be put briefly and appropriately in these two proposi- 
tions: “ Baur was a negative spirit, who left nothing standing as 
genuine and apostolic in the New Testament except four epistles 
of Paul and the Johannine Apocalypse and so gave a signal for 
general destruction ;” “ Baur was a positive spirit, since he was 
by no means satisfied with denying to a Biblical writing the au- 
thorship ascribed to it by tradition or named in the superscrip- 
tion, but claimed emphatically to practice ‘positive criticism,’ — 
to show the place which the various writings of the New Testa- 
ment held in the general development of Christianity, and in 
which they are historically comprehensible.” Since he fulfilled 
this promise, he has brought the original condition of primitive 
Christianity into the light of historical probability. Historians 


and theologians have once more a common ground on which they 
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can discuss the origin of Christianity. Since he helped to prepare 
this for them, Baur was a discoverer, a pathfinder and a pioneer 
in the best sense of the word. 


H. HoitrzMann. 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASSBURG. 





JOHN KELPIUS, PIETIST. 


Ir is just two hundred years since a wave of that curious reli- 
gious movement known in Germany as Pietism threw upon our 
shores a philosopher of remarkable attributes and singular piety 
of life,— a man of scholarly attainments and broad humanity, but 
of strongly developed monastic tendency and feeling. This was 
John Kelpius, concerning whom local chroniclers have recorded 
a few meagre details, but whose actual life and doctrine have 
received less attention than they deserve. Under the sobriquet 
of “The Hermit of the Ridge,” he has hung upon the edges of 
tradition like a historic ghost. We know that he was a mystic, 
in whom a scientific culture very unusual in his day had but deep- 
ened the springs of faith and strengthened convictions which were 
at variance with the prevailing theological dogmas. 

Kelpius was born at Siebenbiirgen, in Transylvania, about 
1673, his family being one of considerable social eminence, and 
his surroundings of a refined and cultivated character. He pos- 
sessed ample means, and had received a thorough education at 
the University of Helmstadt, under the learned Dr. John Jacob 
Fabricius, when he turned his back upon these advantages to 
seek in the wilderness the solitude which he deemed necessary 
to complete and intimate communion with God, and to that spir- 
itual introversion which had become a part of his being. The 
power of the Collegia Pietatis, instituted by Philip Jacob Spe- 
ner, in 1670, had manifested itself in Kelpius; he had fallen 
under the dream of Pietism. In view of the important results 
which followed, it may be well for us to consider briefly what 
that dream signified. 

The system known throughout Germany as Pietism has been 
generally assumed to correspond, as nearly as the different condi- 
tions permitted, with what, in the Roman Church, was called 
Quietism, — that schism, led by Molinos, which may be said to 
have included the Pope himself. Even Kelpius, as we shall see 
presently, was led to confuse the systems, owing to the existence 
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of certain principles common to the two. Yet the distinctions 
are marked. The groundwork of Quietism is absolute passiv- 
ity.1 The true end of human life being perfection, Molinos held 
that this result is to be attained, in the first stage through medi- 
tation, and in the second and highest degree, through contempla- 
tion. Reason is employed in the first stage, but in the highest 
degree of devotion the soul abjures all struggle, demands no 
proof, entirely ceases to act, and so submits itself wholly to the 
perfect will of God. There is no place in the system for work, 
or even for active intercession ; prayer is summarized in a single 
sentence: “Thy will be done.” 

Pietism, on the other hand, originating in the “ Vom wahren 
Christenthume ” of John Arnd, and further explained in the “ In- 
vitatio Fraternitatis Christi” of Andrew, received the impetus 
which made it a living force from Spener, who, though inculca- 
ting the importance of meditation, enforced the necessity of an 
active life of good works (to which he deemed the laity quite as 
well fitted as the clergy), and inveighed against systematic the- 
ology and the established services of the Church. He preached 
against mere doctrinalism, but stopped short of the extreme 
length to which his followers were carried. He went far enough, 
however, to arouse the suspicions of the Moderate Lutherans, and 
the “ docents”’ were compelled to leave Leipzig, where their meet- 
ings had been suppressed as disorderly conventicles. But Spe- 
ner’s influence had become too great to be wholly overthrown. 
Francke, the most widely known of the “ docents,” obtained a 
professorship in the University of Halle, which henceforth became 
the acknowledged centre of a new religious movement. 

Pietism spread ; it had in it the germ of a fresh ethical exist- 
ence. That it appealed somewhat to that peculiar personal vanity 
aroused by the knowledge of being holier than other men there 
is little doubt. The Pietists, like the Quakers, took the ground 
that they were God’s people, as opposed to the world’s people ; 
and the followers of Spener maintained the same reliance upon 
an inward guidance as did the followers of George Fox. Here, 
indeed, we find the reflection of that indwelling light which is 
so basic a part of Quietism. A belief in the direct personal 
illumination of the Holy Spirit naturally leads to religious ex- 
clusiveness ; but Spener preached work, not, perhaps, as a means 
of justification, but as the necessary adjunct and outcome of a 


1 Il Guida Spirituale, by Miguel Molinos. See also Molinos the Quietist, by 
John Bigelow. 
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true faith. Following his teachings, Horbius, his brother-in-law, 
who went forth as a disseminator of the doctrine, came to Ham- 
burg, where he met Rev. John Jacob Zimmermann, a minister 
from Beitigheim, in Wiirtemberg, who had become a leader of 
the sect, and who, with Henry Bernard Koster and others, was 
preparing to emigrate to Pennsylvania, where they hoped to find 
freedom from religious persecution.! 

It would appear that Horbius was of material assistance to the 
party, and John Kelpius had become prominent to an extent 
which made him the natural successor of Zimmermann, when, on 
the eve of embarkation, the latter died at Rotterdam. This was 
late in 1698. The surviving members of the company went to 
London, remaining until February, 1694. There were about 
forty-five, all told,— the leading names, in addition to Kelpius 
and Késter, being Ludwig Biderman, of Anhalt ; John Seelig, 
of Lemgo; Daniel Falkner, of Saxony ; and Daniel Lutke. 
Whether Peter Schiffer was with the party at this time is doubt- 
ful, though it has been intimated on what seems good authority 
that he was. If not, he probably joined the emigrants later, as 
did Conrad Mathias, Daniel Geissler, and Dr. Christopher Witt. 
There were also a George G. and Henry Lorenz, to whom Kel- 
pius refers in his diary. 

The voyage of these Pietists is described with much nicety of 
detail in a letter written from Germantown under date August T, 
1694, an excellent translation of which has been made by Prof. 
Oswald Seidensticker.2 Herein we read: “Our departure for 
London was fixed on the 24th of February, 1694, in a large ship, 
the Sarah Maria Hopewell, or as we called her among ourselves, 
Faith, Love, Hope.” 

It is an open question who wrote this “ Report from the New 
World.” Internal evidence points to Falkner as its author. 
Certainly it was not the work of Késter, who is referred to in its 
pages, while, as to Kelpius, the general style and tone of the com- 
position differ so radically from the writings of the Hermit as to 

1 Croese, in his History of the Quakers, states that Zimmermann and Késter 
appealed to a certain benevolent Dutch Quaker for aid in their undertaking, 
and were answered by a gift of 2400 acres of land and a sum of money — 
£130 — sufficient to pay the expenses of transporting the party to America. 

2 Breckling, Zeugniisse der Wahrheit. 

8 Copy of a Report from the New World, being an Account of the danger- 
ous Voyage and happy Arrival of some Christian Fellow-travelers, who under- 


took their pilgrimage to the end of spreading the Belief in Jesus Christ (Job 
xii. 8). Printed in the year 1695. 
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render the question of his authorship hardly worthy of considera- 
tion. It is to be noted, however, that the statements made are 
amply corroborated by collateral narrations; the “ Report” is a 
most interesting link in the chain of inquiries into the history of 
this Western movement of a new religious body. 

The party landed on the 19th of June and proceeded to New 
Castle (June 22) and Philadelphia (June 23). Probably they 
had letters to Francis Daniel Pastorius, the agent and attorney of 
the Frankfort Company, and their immediate procedure to Ger- 
mantown may have resulted from the desire to present these let- 
ters without delay. Whatever the motive, they appear to have 
lost no time in seeking the settlement and in selecting a neigh- 
boring solitude for their retreat. That the romantic banks of 
the Wissahickon Creek should have attracted them is not to be 
wondered at; the stream is, even to-day, one of the finest bits of 
unspoiled Nature to be found anywhere in proximity to a great 
city. Two hundred years ago the forests on the steep hillsides 
constituted a solitude which, in its primeval beauty, must have 
seemed to these weary pilgrims a haven of rest, wooing them to 
its deep silences and contemplative shades. 

There has been a difference of opinion concerning the exact 
spot which Kelpius chose for his abode. It has been accepted as 
a fact that, following the example of some of the first settlers of 
Germantown, he lived for a time in a cave, and there are reasons 
for believing that the only log huts immediately erected were 
those used for the general purposes of the community. Recent 
and careful investigation leaves little doubt that Kelpius, at least 
for some time after his arrival, dwelt, not in a cave, but in an 
artificially constructed cavern, consisting of two upright walls 
and an arched roof of rough-hewn stone, partly excavated in the 
side of a hill on the west bank of the Wissahickon. This cavern 
afterwards became the cellar of a log-house erected over it by 
Mrs. Phebe Riter, whose title to the land extended back many 
years. At a still later date, Mr. Ivan Prowattain purchased the 
property, and, finding himself annoyed by sight-seers and anti- 
quarians, walled up the portion of the cellar which Kelpius had 
occupied. A little way down the hill is a pretty spring of water 
which must have served the hermit well, and historical traditions 
have so clung to the spot and its surroundings that the place has 
been christened “The Hermitage.” The road since cut through 
from the village of Roxborough to the Wissahickon is known as 
Hermit’s Lane, and the spot on which the cavern stands is about 
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one mile and a half from the point at which the creek empties 
into the Schuylkill River. 

For a religious recluse this was an ideal location. Penn had 
planted his “greene countrie towne” twelve years before, and it 
was sufficiently near to be readily accessible, though not threaten- 
ing any invasion of the privacy which is the first condition of a 
meditative life. Then there was the settlement at Germantown, 
and the congenial fellowship of Pastorius and his companions, 
promising spiritual as well as material help upon occasion; for 
we must not forget that Pietism, including activity in good works, 
necessitated intercourse with humanity. The deliverance of the 
Church of Christ, prefigured by the Woman in the Wilderness, 
mentioned in the Book of Revelation, was to come through per- 
fect union with God,—a union brought about through the prac- 
tice of the higher Christian life, and not solely through the mystic 
contemplation preached by Molinos. So the little band of pil- 
grims on the banks of the Wissahickon called themselves the 
‘Society of the Woman-in-the-Wilderness,” in token that they 
waited for the great deliverance. That Kelpius looked for the 
Millenium at an early day is certain. Indeed, he once told Alex- 
ander Mack, the Dunker preacher of Germantown, “ that he 
should not die till he saw it.” As the Woman was to come up 
from the wilderness leaning on her beloved, “so the beloved in 
the wilderness laid aside all other engagements (i. e., being 
hermits and trimming their lamps and adorning themselves with 
holiness that they may be prepared to meet the same with joy). 
Therefore they did well observe the signs of the times, and every 
new phenomenon (whether moral or preternatural) of meteors, 
stars or colours of the skies, if peradventure the harbinger may 
appear.” 

Whether Kelpius held any private views not in accord with the 
announced principles of Pietism it is not easy to decide. The 
only authentic source of information is his diary, a volume 3} by 
6 inches in dimension, containing 101 pages of matter, mostly in 
the handwriting of Kelpius, though two pages are written by 
Seelig, and there is the signature of one William Allen, — pre- 
sumably the master of the ship in which the emigrants came to 
America, — attached to certain specifications for an arrangement 
of signals at sea. The entries are in Latin, German, and English, 


with occasional references in Greek and Hebrew, attesting the 
scholarship of Kelpius.? 


1 After the death of Kelpius this diary came into the possession of John 
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Perhaps the most important portion of the record is contained 
in a letter written at the close of 1699, which is worthy of being 
read in its entirety by the student of religious movements, espe- 
cially in America : — 


“To Mr. Steven Momfort, in Long Island in America, concerning the 
Pietists in Germany. 1699. d. 11 Decemb. 


“Dear Frrenp & Brotuer in fellow fighting in that Free 
& Royal Spirit which strives for the Prize of the first Resurrec- 
tion when in this Midnight the Cry of the Bridegroom’s coming 
is sounded forth among the Virgin waiters for the Preparation of 
the Temple-Body wherein the King of Glory & Father of the 
Coming Eternity is to enter. 

“Your great desire for to be a little further informed of the 
Principles & Practizes of these People that go under the name 
of Pietists, what they hold as doctrine differing from others, what 
their Discipline is & what Methods they use in their own Country, 
this desire I will hope, doth not arise from the Root of that 
Athenian Curiosity to hear some new thing; But rather you 
being one among thousands in Juda, who sees how since that 
glorious Primitive Church of Christ Jesus the Apostacy hath run 
in a continual current till this very day; and though this stream 
hath divided itself in many smaller Rivulets, under several Names 
of more reformed Purity, yet you are not ignorant how they 
derive their Emanation from one spring & tend to the same end, 
viz: that the Woman in the Wilderness might be carried away 
by the Flood. Therefore you as a Remanent of her Seed, long 
for to see your Mother & groan for the manifestation of her 
children. 


“Tf now this late Revolution in Europe, (not to speak of that 
in other Parts,) which in the Roman Church goes under the name 
of Quietism, in the Protestant Church under the Name Pietism, 
Chiliasm & Philadephianism, If, I say, all this together or one 
in special portends anything to this effect, I do not question but 
it will be your as well as my desire who would rejoyce not only 
to give you full satisfaction as to this, but to see with you, yet 


Seelig, and was given by him to John Wister (Wuester), from whom it has 
passed, by inheritance, to his descendant Charles J. Wister, Esq., of Ger-. 
mantown, Pa. It is through the courtesy of this gentleman that the writer has 
been permitted to examine this unique volume and to make the extracts here 
given. 
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in our Days, that happy day, which when its new Earth swallows 
all that forementioned Floud & when its glorious Sun causeth 
all other Stars & Poenomena to disappear, no Night succeeds it, 
but that the Night is swallowed up in ye day, Darkness into 
Light, Death into Life, Judgment into Victory, Justice into 
Mercy, all imperfect metals into Gold & Gold itself is refined 


seven time.” 


Here we catch an echo of the old alchemy and see how the 
superstition of the Philosopher’s Stone lingered in minds of 
broadest culture. The Hermit, indeed, becomes somewhat rhap- 
sodical, indulging in ejaculations, and continues : — 

“ How can I write the particulars of the Quietists or Pietists, 
Chiliasts or Philadelphians, whose fame is spread in all the 4 
quarters of the now Christianity? The First Sprung in Italy in 
Rome itself (& are increased now through the whole Roman 
Church in many millions though they war and are still de- 
pressed) 15 or 20 years before the Pietists or Chiliasts in Ger- 
many & Switzerland (where the first Reformation began) in 
the year ’89 or ’90, with a swift increase through the whole Na- 
tion, so that their Branches also did break forth in other Nations 
as in England under the Name of. Philadelphians. 

“This Penn is to dull to express the extraordinary Power of 
the Pietists & Chiliasts among the Protestants in Germany (& 
specially in Saxony) & Switzerland was endued with in their 
Infancy. This only I say, as one who hath read the Histories, 
that since the Days of the Apostles such Miraculous Powers & 
operations have not been manifested as in a matter of 3; years 
among these. And like as the miracles brought by God trough 
the Hand of Moyses was for the main -part in the outward crea- 
tion or Macrocosm, the Miracles of Jesus the Messia on the 
Bodys of Man or Microcosm, so these in our days was wrought 
(much like unto them in the days of the Apostles) on the Soul 
& more interiour parts by Eestasies, Revelations, Inspirations, 
Illuminations, Inspeakings, Prophesies, Apparitions, Changings of 
Minds, Transfigurations, Translations of their Bodys, wonderfull 
Fastings for 11, 14, 27, 37 days, Paradysical Representations by 
Voices, Melodies & Sensations, to the very perceptibility of the 
Spectators, who was about such persons whose condition as to the 
inward Condition of their Souls as well as of their outward Trans- 
actions, yea their very thoughts, they could tell during the time 


of their ecstasis’s, though they had never seen nor heard of the 
Persons before.” 
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Here, indeed, we perceive that strange commingling of the sur- 
vivals of superstition with the observed facts of science, which 
is one of the curiosities of spiritual development in all times. 
Kelpius passes to an account of the miraculous occurrences, and 
adds : — 

“For when these things begun to ferment everywhere, the stu- 
dents in the universities forsuke their former way of Learning & 
applied themselves wholly to Piety & godliness (from whence 
their Name was derived) leaving, & some burning, their hea- 
thenish Logiks, Rhetoriks, Metaphysiks &c. 

“The Lay-man or Auditors begun to find fault with the Ser- 
mons & Lifes of their Ministers, seeing their was nothing of ye 
Power of the Holy Ghost, nor of the Life of Christ & his Apos- 
tels. The children under the Information & Tuition of Pietists 
(for the Students applied themselves chiefly to the Education of 
Children, as they do till this Day with great yea extraordinary 
Success) begun to reproof their Parents if they was working any 
Lye or unrighteousness ; yea some in their tender years came to 
witness strange things of the Invisible Worlds.” 

The epistle concludes : — 

‘That we also may prepare ourselves with our whole endeavors 


continually I wish heartily, who do recommend you in the Clifts 
of the Foundation-Rock of our Salvation Jesus Christ, Remain- 
ing your fellow-Traveler in this blessed work & best engagement 
JOHANNES KELPIvs. 
Transylvania.” 


“ Dated in the Wilderness, 
1699. d. 11. December.” 


From a letter addressed to Hesther Pallmer, of Flushing, L. I., 
and dated 25 May, 1706, we obtain a glimpse of the detailed 
arrangement of Kelpius’ theological system : — 

“Of the Threefold Wilderness-state, viz: 1 The Barren, 2 
The Fruitful, and 8 The Wilderness of the Elect of God. 


“Of the First we did discourse somewhat, viz, Of the Barren 
Wilderness, & as we was beginning the Second, viz Of the 
Fruitfull Wilderness, we was interrupted. 

“The first hath a respect upon the old Birth, like as ye second 
upon the new. These two run parallel untill the First dieth, & 
then the Second is set at liberty. The First is begotten in Egypt 
& there arriveth to its manhood, & being led out of Egypt falls 
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& dieth in the Wilderness. The Second is also begotten in 
Egypt, but is educated & arriveth to its manhood in the Wilder- 
ness, & after the Death of the First enters Canaan.” 

He goes on to show the difference between the First, or Barren, 
and the Second, or Fruitful state. 

“In which fruitfull wilds we enjoy the leading Cloud by day, 
out of which so many gracious Drops of the heavenly Dew (Psal. 
33. 3) as a Baptism of Grace upon us do fall. . . . Oh, thou 
blessed water-Baptism ! who would not desire to be baptized with 
thee every day? . . . To dye is in this pleasant wilderness to 
grow lively. Poverty maketh rich, Hunger is the most desira- 
blest meat & Thirst the most refreshing Nectar (Matt, 5.6.). To 
be nothing is to be deified (2 Pet. 1. 4.). To have nothing is to 
enjoy all (2 Cor. 12. 10.). To become weak is the great strength. 
Disquietness is the surest Peace (2 Cor 7. 10.). . . . Oh, ever 
blessed wilderness! thou rejoycest & blossomest as a Rose! Yea, 
thou blossomest abundantly & rejoycest even with joy and singing.” 


Kelpius proceeds to a consideration of the Third State, — the 
Wilderness of the Elect of God, — which is yet higher than the 
Second, mentioning Moses and Jesus as examples of this third 
state. He concludes with the expression of a high aspiration : — 

“Oh that we may behold our Beloved Allwais standing behind 
our wall, looking forth att the windows, showing himself thorow 
the Lattesse, saying Rise up my Love, my fair one, and come 
away. ; 

“ To whose Love-embraces leaving you I remain 

Your sincere though 
Unworthy Friend 
J. K.” 

It is from these English portions of the Diary that we may 
glean the information which is of most value to the casual en- 
quirer. The entries in Latin and German, however, throw side- 
lights of great value, and it is to be desired that adequate trans- 
lations should be published. 


Near the end of the volume there is a memorandum which it 
is not easy to explain. It refers to the excommunication, by 
Koster, of Falkner and of the prophetess of Erfiirt, Anna Maria 
Schuchart. Who this latter person was is a matter of specula- 
tion. There was a woman connected in some way with the Com- 
munity — probably as a servant — who was familiarly known as 
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“ Erfiirt Lizzie.” She was subject to “spells,” during which she 
delivered prophetic warnings, and it was not long before her utter- 
ances commanded the attention of the brethren, and one may sup- 
pose inspired a certain degree of awe. That “ Erfiirt Lizzie” and 
Anna Maria Schuchart were the same person there is little doubt, 
but why she should have been joined with Falkner in the decree 
of expulsion no one appears to know. Conjecture is idle, but 
from such documentary evidence as we possess, bearing upon the 
character of Falkner, it is impossible to avoid the supposition 
that a scandal detrimental to the credit of the Society may have 
arisen. Even during the period of “ Erfiirt Lizzie’s” prophetic 
visions there were some among the Pietists who denounced her as 
an impostor, and her prestige was never more than partial. As 
to Falkner, it would seem that Kelpius at no time fully trusted 
him, and this want of confidence was strongly manifested by his 
refusal to serve with him as co-attorney for the Frankfort Com- 
pany.! 

There is ground for the belief that, in more than one instance, 
internal dissension manifested itself in the little community on 
the Wissahickon; and as Kelpius was the general peacemaker, 
there must have existed good and sufficient reasons for his atti- 
tude towards Falkner. The emigrants would have been saints 
indeed, if, under the stress of their peculiar life, jealousies and 
bickerings had not arisen. But, on the whole, peace seems to 
have been fairly maintained, and the Society of the Woman-in- 
the- Wilderness struck its roots deeply in the soil. 

Kelpius held regular services, at which he preached, and inter- 
preted the Scripture in accordance with his light; the conviction 
within him that this light was the veritable indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit appears to have been unwavering. Between the hours 
devoted to religious service and meditation, he taught the chil- 


1 In 1700 Kelpius, Falkner, and Johannes Jarvert were appointed attorneys 
for the Frankfort Company. Subsequently Kelpius declined to serve with 
them, and in 1705 George Lowther was appointed in his stead. See Colonial 
Cases, by Hon. S. W. Pennypacker, pp. 158, 159. See also same volume, p. 171, 
for evidence concerning Falkner’s inebriety and other derelictions. 

Further testimony as to the character of Falkner is furnished in an original 
paper of Pastorius, found at Stenton, and dated 1708-9. In this paper Pasto- 
rius sets forth his difficulty in getting redress from one John Henry Sprogel 
“through the plotting and contrivance of Daniel Falkner, pretended attor- 
ney for the Frankfort Company, for lands in Germantown, — who to effect 
his fraudulent purposes had feed or retained the four known lawyers of the 
Province,” so as to deprive Pastorius of all legal advice. 
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dren of the neighboring settlers, refusing all compensation. In 
the winter the time devoted to this instruction must have been 
considerable. During the other seasons Kelpius, though in deli- 
cate health, performed his share of agricultural labor, —a labor 
expended mainly upon -the cultivation of Indian corn, though 
other crops were successfully raised. 

He wrote much, in prose and verse; and if we could unearth 
the whole body of his epistolary correspondence, it is likely that 
we should be as much surprised at its bulk as we certainly should 
be enlightened by its contents. He composed music with facility, 
but his artistic impulse was ever subordinated to the deep reli- 
gious element which tinged his whole being. Fortunately some 
of these compositions are preserved to us. The collections of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania include a manuscript volume, 
5 by 74 inches in size, containing a number of hymns composed 
by Kelpius. The musical score at the head of each hymn is writ- 
ten clearly and with a degree of care not often seen in manuscripts 
of the period. To whom we are indebted for this care, the “ Ad- 
vertisement”’ on a fly-leaf tells us : — 

“The German Hymns in this book were composed chiefly, and 
all arranged by John Kelpius, a German student of Hamstadt in 
Germany, who came to ‘ Rocksborrow’ in the year 1694 where he 
settled as a religious hermit, and died there in 1708, at about the 
age of 35 yrs. 

‘“‘He was much visited by religious people and he taught the 
neighbouring children gratis; and occasionally preached to those 
who visited him. He kept his Journal in Latin; wrote English 
fluently ; and in his writings showed himself to be familiar with 
Greek and Hebrew. He was a Gentleman by birth; and was 
said to be of Noble alliance. 

“The hymns in this book are not his own proper hand but are 
copied, and the English of them is the handwriting and composi- 
tion of Doct: De Witt, who also drew the Portrait of Kelpius as 
herein given. These memoranda made the 1 Oct 1823 by J. F. 
Watson.” 

The next leaf contains the following : — 


: “Lamant: 3. 22. 23. 
“It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, because 
his compassions fail not. They are new Every morning. Great 
is thy faithfulness. 
“ CHRISTINA WARMERIN 
1705. 


In Germantown in Pennsylvania.” 
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After which follow the hymns, the German words being on one 
side with Witt’s paraphrases on the other. Like the Diary, these 
hymns afford us an insight into the Hermit’s religious fervor, 
which is of the utmost value in estimating his character. 

The first hymn has the caption — , 

“Of the Wilderness | of the Secret or Private | Virgin-Cross- 
Love. | ” 

It is divided into three parts, and contains fifty-three stanzas, 
beginning thus : — 

A True Friend came to see Johann in his Recesses 
In quiet solitude, in lonesome wildernesses ; 


For He was deadly Sick & lonesome day by day 
For joy to see his ffrind he fainted quite away. 


The ffrind embraced him, with trying to relieve him 

Tho’ ’t was a pretty while before John could perceive him, 
Johannes, saye the ffrind, I know what troubles thee, 

What makes thee sick ; ’t is Love, which now thou canst not see. 


Then Johannes explains that he still thinks of “ that unfaithful 
wife, the mountain of my sins,” and strives to turn to his new 
love in the wilderness. And the friend, continuing the symbolism, 
reminds him that 

The Secret Jesus love is like one deeply wounded 

Whose Inward Bleeding flux deep in ye Heart is founded. 
Nothing can ease this Pain & nought can give it Rest 

Till it’s into ye Heart of its Beloved prest 


Consider the Sunflower in Dark & Cloudy weather 
How faithfully she turns her face to her dear Lover 
Untill she ’s Pregnant grown & bears like him a seed ; 
Then Rests she, & does bow in gratitude her head.” 


After much exhortation, the friend leaves, and Johannes breaks 
forth in supplication : — 
Make a new Heart in me & only in thee living, 
In Sacred Unity & allways in the moving ; 
And that it might exalt in Salem only thee 
Forever, so O Lord, make a new Heart in me.” 


There is not much to be said in defence of Dr. Witt’s sense 
of rhyme-sounds, nor can his metrical methods be accepted as a 
model to aspirants in the field of hymnology. But these strictures 
fall not upon Kelpius; the hymns express certain definite con- 
victions, and even in their titles serve to illuminate his history. 
Among these titles we may note the following : — 
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“The Process of Love | growing in Death. | By occasion of a 
Friend that would hate me. | ” 

This hymn is in three parts and twenty-four stanzas. 

“Bitter Sweet Night Ode | of the dying | But contented | 
Love. | By the consideration that the cross is the Pledge of Love, 
sent to the Soul from Sophia.” 

At the close, the composition assumes a dramatic form, the 
stanzas being rendered alternately by “ A Speaking Voice ” and 
“The Soul,” the purpose being to introduce objections and diffi- 
culties which can be answered and met in the logical manner so 
dear to theologians of the seventeenth century. 

The fourth hymn is entitled : — 

“The Paradox and Seldom | Contentment | of the God-loving 
Soul | ” 

It contains twenty-one stanzas. 

The fifth is a 

“ Colloquium of the Soul | with Its self | Over her Long-dur- 
ing | Purification | Set ina pensive Longing | in the Wilderness | 
Anno 1698. ye 30. Jan. | .” 

This also contains a series of objections, queries and answers. 

The sixth is : — 

“Upon Rest | As I once in the Wilderness, in Poverty | had 
made me weary with Labour | in October 1697.” 

The seventh treats 

“Of the Power of the New | Virgin Body, | wherein the Lord 
himself dwellets | and Revealeth his Mysteries: | How it is to be 
obtained, | Done in a pensive longing, in Febr 1699.” 

Then we have a pitce de resistance in the shape of a hymn 
divided into twelve parts and containing no less than one hun- 
dred and thirty-six stanzas. If it ever was used in its entirety at 
a single service and sung in the usual “long metre,” there must 
have been scant opportunity for any other devotional exercise. 
The title is : — 

“The Power of Love | which conquers The World, Sin & 
Death | in a | Pensive Poem | Composed | 1705.” 

A year later, when Kelpius’ health was failing, he com- 
posed : — 

** A Loving Moan | of the Disconsolate Soul | in the Morning 
Dawn. | Or from the Will’s Rising, falling & still-stand. | As 
I lay in Christian Warmer’s House, very weak, in a small Bed, 
not unlike a Coffin, in May 1706.” 

As an offset to this, we have, two months later : — 
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“ A Comfortable & Incouraging Song: | made intentionally 
for two lonesome Widows: | But here for common good, some- 
thing altered. | By occasion of a great Cold which siezed me | in 
July 1706. | ” 

It is composed of twelve stanzas. 

After this we come upon : — 

“The 121 Psalm of David | comfortably paraphras’d. | ” 

And, as a conclusion to the volume we have a hymn of nine 
stanzas entitled :— 

“ The Best Choice,” and deeply devotional in sentiment. 

The judicious biographical student who brings to the consider- 
ation of the character of Kelpius an appreciative and unbiased 
mind, will find in these hymns the evidence of undoubted sincer- 
ity, mingled with a spiritual exaltation bordering upon fanaticism. 
There is little doubt that this lonely man, given to incessant con- 
templation and continually thrown in upon himself, came at last 
to regard his mental visions as a veritable new apocalypse; and 
the position of authority which he early attained, — the spiritual 
headship which his purity of life and great learning procured 
for him, — must have tended to fortify his belief in the semi- 
celestial character of his mission. 

For fourteen years he labored in the little community, work- 
ing, preaching, prophesying, and we almost may say ruling, by 
the right of moral and mental preéminence. His life quickly 
burned out through its own intensity. From the testimony of 
Seelig, — recorded among the Hymns, — Kelpius died “ in his 
garden,” surrounded by his spiritual children, who wept for him 
as for a beloved father. He was but thirty-five years old, but in 
experience, influence and scholarship may be said fully to have 
accomplished the measure of his work on earth. After his death, 
in 1708, the Society began to disintegrate. The brothers “ betook 
themselves to women; others had themselves received into the 
church again. Seelig and Mathias stood fast. The former, in 
order to escape the society of men, dressed in a coarse habit; the 
latter, after he had fulfilled righteousness among men by works 
of love, came to live a life of faith, whereupon God awakened for 
him a rich merchant by the name of John Wuester (Wister), 
who served him with his possessions and also helped to bury him 
by the side of Kelpius, although he in his humility had not de- 
sired to lie beside him, but only at his feet.” ! 

It is through Mathias (who carried forward the work begun by 


1 Translation of Chronicon-Ephratense, p. 14. 
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Kelpius) and Conrad Beissel (who later became associated with 
Mathias) that we may claim a continuous existence for the So- 
ciety of the Woman in the Wilderness and its survival in the 
Ephrata Community. The building known as The Monastery! 
may be regarded as the nexus between the cavern of Kelpius and 
the first conventual building at Ephrata. The latter was not 
erected until 1735, but long before that date the living principle 
of the Community was germinating in the bosom of the earlier 
society. Practically, that principle was identical with the Pie- 
tism of Spener, such modifications as occurred being merely neces- 
sary adjustments to environment, the inevitable result of new 
conditions. Beissel, in founding an “ Order of the Solitary,” was 
not in sympathy with many of the practical ideas of the Dunk- 
ers ; he was from the first a Pietist, and through the medium of 
the sect of Seventh-day Baptists carried forward the mission of 
Kelpius. Out of the tendency to mysticism and profound intro- 
version which controlled the thought of Beissel, sprang the visible 
Ephrata Community,” and we have the testimony of that Commu- 
nity’s own records to the fact that into their leader had entered 
the spirit of the Hermit of the Wissahickon. 

How far that spirit may have moulded the opinions of to-day 
we may not say, but it is safe to assume that Kelpius’ teachings, 
reinforced by the remarkable consistency of his life, cannot have 
failed to leave an impress which must be lasting. 

Francis Howarp WILLIAMS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


1 A large stone building, now used as a farmhouse, situated on the left bank 
of the Wissahickon, nearly opposite Mount Airy. It is in excellent preserva- 
tion, and retains its old-time features. 

2 For interesting memoranda concerning Ephrata, see “ A Colonial Monas- 
tery,” in The Century Magazine for December, 1881. 
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THE MOVEMENT FOR RELIGIOUS EQUALITY IN 
ENGLAND. 


In May of this year the society which exists in England for 
the Liberation of the Church from State Control celebrated its 
jubilee, and thus completed half a century of work in the cause 
of religious equality. It is not the purpose of this paper to enter 
upon the arguments for and against the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the English Church. Its purpose is rather to sur- 
vey what has been achieved by the advocates of religious equal- 
ity, connected or unconnected with the Liberation Society, and to 
endeavor to sum up the present condition of the movement with 
which the name of the Liberation Society has been so long asso- 
ciated. 

At the beginning of this survey it may be well to recall the 
position of Nonconformity when the Liberation Society came into 
existence. Nearly all the political and social disabilities which in 
the past have attached to Nonconformity in England, and those 
which still attach to it, date from the years immediately following 
the Restoration, from the Corporation, the Uniformity, the Con- 
venticle and the Five Mile Acts, which were passed between 1661 
and 1666. After the Revolution some of these measures were 
greatly softened down by the Toleration Act of 1689, which gave 
a recognition and some standing to Protestant Nonconformity. 
But the Toleration Act left all Nonconformists under serious dis- 
abilities. So far as the Protestant Nonconformists were con- 
cerned, as the eighteenth century wore on, the Indemnity Acts, 
which were passed annually, afforded some relief from these civil 
disabilities, but it was not until after the Act, passed in 1828, 
abolishing the Test and Corporation Acts, and the Act of the 
year following, enfranchising the Roman Catholics, that all Eng- 
lishmen enjoyed something like equal rights as citizens, whether 
they were of the Established Church, of the Roman Catholic 
Church, or were adherents of any of the numerous sects into 
which Nonconformity was dividing itself in the opening quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

The movement for religious freedom and religious equality had 
made some little progress in Parliament a few years earlier than 
the Act of 1828. In 1813 there was passed an Act for “ the fur- 
ther relief of persons impugning the doctrine of the Trinity.” 
From the time of William III., the law had decreed heavy penal- 
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ties in cases of persons convicted of publicly questioning the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. A person, who either in conversation or in 
writing, denied the existence of any of the persons of the Trinity, 
was on first conviction disabled in law from holding any office, 
civil, ecclesiastical or military; if he were convicted a second 
time he lost all his privileges as a citizen, and might in addition 
be sent to prison for a period of three years. 

The Acts of 1813, 1828 and 1829 swept away many of the 
more serious disabilities under which Englishmen who were not 
of the Established Church had long labored. These measures of 
relief, however, by no means brought about religious equality. All 
outside the communion of the Established Church, whether Roman 
Catholics, Jews, members of the Society of Friends, or members 
of the numerous nonconforming bodies, were still regarded in law 
as Dissenters; and in Parliament, in the administration of local 
government in rural districts, and in connection with the old 
grammar schools and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
many privileges still attached exclusively to the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Between the Catholic Emancipation Act and the date of the 
organization of the movement for religious equality under the 
auspices of the Liberation Society in 1844, there is only one Act 
of Parliament of any real importance to Nonconformists. This 
was the Act of 1836 establishing the system under which mar- 
riages are now celebrated in England. It was passed expressly 
for the relief of Dissenters. Prior to 1836, only clergymen of 
the Church of England had the right to perform the marriage 
ceremony, and from 1753, when Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act 
was passed, until this measure of 1836, the law also directed that 
the ceremony of marriage should not be performed except in a 
building which had been consecrated by a bishop of the Church 
of England. For more than three quarters of a century Dissen- 
ters had suffered much inconvenience and some hardship from the 
Hardwicke Act. A Whig administration was in power when in 
1836 an amendment of the marriage laws in the interest of Dis- 
senters was determined upon. The duty of introducing this meas- 
ure to Parliament fell to the lot of Lord John Russell, who was 
Secretary for the Home Department in the Melbourne Adminis- 
tration. Lord Russell was a thorough-going Liberal; he was a 
Radical as compared with some of his colleagues in the Melbourne 
Ministry ; and acting in agreement with the old-time Radical doc- 
trine of equal liberty and equal opportunities for all, he would, 
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had it been possible, have established in 18386 complete equality 
between the Church of England and the Nonconformists in regard 
to the marriage laws, and, once for all, have made the State en- 
tirely independent of the marriage registers which had long been 
kept at the parish churches. He did not succeed in this, and at 
the present time the Church of England is still in the enjoyment 
of special privileges under the marriage laws, which its friends in 
Parliament were able to save for it when these laws were over- 
hauled in 1836. 

Hitherto, as has been stated, all marriages had had to take 
place under the auspices of the Establishment, in its churches, 
with its ritual, and with the services of its clergymen. Lord John 
Russell’s original proposal was that notices of marriages should 
first be given to a civil officer, and that all marriages, whether in 
church or chapel, should take place on the certificate of this offi- 
cer, who should act as registrar. This plan would, however, have 
done away with the old-fashioned custom of publishing the banns 
in the parish churches, and the Church of England would have 
lost some of its hold upon the people, and its incumbents some of 
the fees for publishing banns and celebrating marriages. Accord- 
ingly the bill, as thus drawn up, was vigorously opposed by the 
bishops in the House of Lords, and, as a majority of the peers 
sided with the bishops, Lord John Russell was compelled to give 
way, and so to amend his bill as to leave the Church of England 
in possession of some at least of its old privileges under the mar- 
riage laws. 

Lord John Russell’s amendment to these laws, which was thus 
deprived of the full measure of religious equality originally im- 
parted to it by its author, was the last Act of Parliament in the 
interest of religious freedom and equality, passed before the estab- 
lishment of the Liberation Society. The next legislative move- 
ment in this direction concerned only the Jews. They had long 
been a class by themselves, having little in common with Noncon- 
formists, except certain disabilities under the law. In 1846 some 
of these Jewish disabilities were removed. Parliament in this 
year repealed the Act which compelled Jews to wear a distinctive 
dress. The repeal of this measure was of no practical advantage, 
as the law had been in abeyance for at least three centuries. It 
was, however, the beginning of the movement, and was soon fol- 
lowed by a measure admitting Jews to the privileges of the natu- 
ralization laws, and in 1858, by a resolution of the House of 
Commons, altering the form of oath tendered to all its members. 
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As the Parliamentary oath had stood until this time, Jews were 
prevented from voting in divisions, although a Jew could take his 
seat in the House when sent there by a constituency. Several 
Jews so elected had taken their seats, but their votes were invalid 
until after the change made by the House in 1858. 

These two Acts of Parliament, and this resolution of the House 
of Commons, affected only the Jews; and there was a long inter- 
val between Lord John Russell’s Marriage Act, and the next Par- 
liamentary conflict between the forces of the Establishment and 
those of English Nonconformity, which ended in a victory for the 
Nonconformists. This struggle took place on the question of 
church rates. These rates were for the maintenance of the 
fabric of the parish church, and were levied upon every house- 
holder, whether he were of the Established Church or a member 
of a dissenting community. In 1867, the representatives of the 
Nonconformists in the House of Commons carried a measure 
abolishing the rates, and the bill went to the House of Lords. 
There it was opposed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Archbishop was not afraid that the loss of this power compul- 
sorily to levy rates on Churchmen and Dissenters for exclusively’ 
Church purposes would injure the Church; but he was seriously 
apprehensive that it would endanger the union of Church and 
State. The bishops and peers evidently took this view; for a 
division showed only twenty-four peers in favor of the bill, and 
eighty-two against, and as a consequence of this vote no more 
was heard of the abolition of church rates in the session of Par- 
liament for 1867. The next year the measure reappeared, and 
again the Tories in the House of Commons, as well as in the 
House of Lords, did all in their power to maintain the rates. 
They sought to compromise the matter, and get rid of the hostility 
of the Nonconformists to the imposts, by so amending the law as 
to make it possible for Dissenters to be excused payment of the 
rates on making a sworn declaration that they were Dissenters. 
The Churchmen in Parliament desired that the old compulsory 
character of the rates should be continued, so that the legal ma- 
chinery for distraint could be put into force against defaulting 
members of the Establishment. Parliament would not agree to 
this mode of settling the question. The bill passed both Houses, 
and in such a shape that except in parishes where money had been 
loaned on the security of the rates, the legal processes for recov- 
ering them were altogether abolished. In numerous parishes in 
‘England the demands for church rates are still sent out to all 
householders, but only those pay them who care to do so. 
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The same year that saw the abolition of church rates in Eng- 
land witnessed the beginning of the Parliamentary movement for 
the disestablishment of the English Church in Ireland. This was 
essentially one of those cases in which Parliament acted in accord- 
ance with a national mandate. In March, 1868, when Mr. Glad- 
stone announced that in his opinion the time had come when the 
Irish Church, as a State Church, must cease to exist, he was met 
by a declaration from Lord Stanley, the Conservative leader in 
the Lower House, that the question was one which should be re- 
served for a new Parliament. Even Lord Stanley admitted that 
the Irish Church was not what it should be, and the House of 
Commons then in existence, the last elected on the franchise as 
fixed in 1832, took the same view. It adopted Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolution in favor of disestablishment ; the Tories resigned, and 
at once the opinion of the country was taken and taken almost 
exclusively on the question whether or not the Church in Ireland 
should be disestablished. 

The vote in the constituencies was overwhelmingly in support 
of the declaration Mr. Gladstone had made in March, and, after 
the new House of Commons settled to work, little more than the 
details remained to be dealt with. In the House of Commons 
the Government majorities in the divisions were large; that on 
the second reading, when the principle of the bill was accepted, as 
high as 118, while that on the third reading was 114. As con- 
cerned the defense of the Establishment in Ireland, the debates 
were throughout half-hearted and spiritless. Nor was there much 
more enthusiasm among the friends of the Church in the House 
of Lords. Lord Salisbury described the decision of the electors 
in favor of Mr. Gladstone’s disestablishment proposals as “ one 
of those rare and great occasions on which the national will has 
fully declared itself,” and added that he did not doubt that “ their 
lordships would yield to the opinion of the country, otherwise the 
machinery of the Government could not be carried on.” It was 
left to the extreme Tories in the House of Lords to attempt any 
serious opposition to the bill. At this time there were 451 mem- 
bers of the House of Lords. Of these more than one hundred 
neither voted nor paired, and the second reading of the bill was 
carried in the Upper House by 179 votes to 146, a majority of 33 
for the Government. Much of the opposition in the Lords was 
due to the manner in which a portion of the tithes and other reve- 
nues and properties of the Church was appropriated to objects of 
national utility. This was shown in the protest made by Lord 
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Derby and some forty-five other peers. In this document the 
greatest stress was laid on the disendowment features of Mr. 
Gladstone’s measure, which were vigorously condemned as tend- 
ing “‘to shake confidence in all property, and especially in that 
which rests upon a Parliamentary title, heretofore considered the 
most unassailable of all.” 

The comparative ease with which the Irish Church Bill was car- 
ried through Parliament in 1869 greatly increased the hopes of 
the friends of religious equality in England. They now began to 
think that they were in sight of a similar measure for England ; 
but it was again and again made manifest in the Parliament, which 
lasted from 1868 to 1874, that Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals 
regarded the Irish Church as standing upon an altogether differ- 
ent footing from the Established Church in England. The ques- 
tion of religious equality came repeatedly to the front during 
these six years; it was much debated in connection with parish 
graveyards, national elementary education, endowed schools, and 
religious tests at the Universities. The movement for religious 
equality made some little headway during this Parliament ; but it 
went forward with extreme slowness, and its retarded progress 
during this period is all the more remarkable when it is remem- 
bered that at the election at which this Parliament was chosen the 
Liberals owed their successes at the polls, largely if not entirely, 
to the votes of the English Nonconformists. 

The Parliament of 1868-74 was indeed a trying and a disap- 
pointing one for English Dissenters, especially for those of the 
old school of political Nonconformity. It is true that several 
measures were passed in the interest of Nonconformity ; but all 
of them stopped at points much below those to which Noncon- 
formists considered that they could easily have been carried, with- 
out doing any injustice to the Church. 

The most interesting contests were those long waged about the 
vexed question of University tests. These contests were a legacy 
from the preceding Parliament. Numerous bills for the abolition 
of these tests had been introduced in the sessions of 1864, 1865, 
1866, 1867 and 1868, — sometimes as many as three bills in a single 
session. Only one of these, however, had reached the House of 
Lords ; all the rest had come to grief in one way or another in the 
Lower House; and the tone of the House as late as 1866 towards 
the claims of Nonconformity in connection with the National 
Universities was shown by the manner in which it received a 
speech by the late Professor Fawcett. One of Fawcett’s earliest 
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speeches in the Commons was in support of a bill for repealing 
the clause in the Act of Uniformity which imposed a test upon 
fellows in colleges. In this speech Fawcett claimed for Dissenters 
the full right to enjoy the endowments of the Universities. A 
Liberal Government was at this time in power. “ Ironical cheers 
from the Opposition benches,” writes Mr. Leslie Stephen in his 
“ Life of Fawcett,” “ showed that this claim was still taken to rep- 
resent a monstrous greediness on the part of Dissenters.” Next 
year Faweett was himself in charge of a bill for removing these 
fellowship tests, and on this occasion Mr. Gladstone voted against 
the bill, giving as his explanation for so doing his desire for more 
securities than were contained in the measure for religious educa- 
tion after the admission of Dissenters to college authority. 

Nothing therefore had been accomplished in the way of remov- 
ing University tests when the Parliament of 1868 was elected. 
It was one of those questions affecting religious equality and re- 
ligious freedom, like the Irish Church, elementary education and 
endowed schools, which awaited the new Liberal Government. 
All these questions were more pressing than they had been on 
any preceding Liberal Administration, because of the enormous 
amount of support the Government had received from the Non- 
conformists — both the old and the new electors at the General 
Election — from those who had enjoyed the Parliamentary fran- 
chise since the Reform Act of 1832, and especially from those 
who had exercised the franchise for the first time under the 
Reform Act of 1867. 

The position of the University test question in 1868 is clearly 
stated by Mr. Leslie Stephen in his narrative of Faweett’s great 
share in the movement for their abolition. ‘“ There were,” he 
writes, “in the first place tests on taking degrees. At Cambridge 
a compromise had been arranged by which Dissenters were allowed 
to take the degree of B. A. without reserve ; and to take the simi- 
lar degree of M. A. without acquiring the privilege of a vote in 
the Senate. At Oxford, no degree could be taken by a Dissenter. 
In the next place, the Act of Uniformity imposed a test upon all 
fellows; though while this test was actually imposed at Cam- 
bridge, it had, oddly enough, fallen out of use at Oxford, because, 
I presume, Dissenters were there sufficiently excluded by the 
University regulations, which compelled all students to sign the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. A fellow had to take a degree, and was 
therefore incidentally compelled to be a member of the Church 
of England. In practice, many Dissenters of all varieties were 
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admitted as students at Cambridge, and had distinguished them- 
selves in examination. They could also hold scholarships, al- 
though they were forbidden to gain the higher reward of a fel- 
lowship, and consequently of a place in the governing bodies of 
the colleges. Besides these tests, many fellowships in both Uni- 
versities could only be held on condition of taking orders in the 
Church of England.” 

In the new Parliament, the struggle over University tests began 
with a bill introduced by Sir John Coleridge, who was then Solici- 
tor-General in the Gladstone Government. He had been long 
actively identified with the movement. Although he was now 
Solicitor-General, the bill he introduced was a private member’s 
bill and not a measure introduced by him in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, or for which the Government would take any respon- 
sibility. The object of this bill was merely to remove all tests 
imposed by Acts of Parliament. If it had been passed, Dis- 
senters would still have been excluded from a share of endow- 
ments, until the colleges had altered their own statutes. This did 
not satisfy the advocates of religious equality ; they desired that 
matters should be settled for, and not by, the colleges. Fawcett 
and the Radicals endeavored to introduce an amendment to this 
end; but the Government resisted the change; and Faweett’s 
amendment was negatived by a large majority. As the Govern- 
ment had shown so little concern for the bill, the Lords promptly 
threw it out. Next year it was re-introduced by Sir John Cole- 
ridge. This time, however, it was a Government measure; not 
only so, but the Government took up the position towards the col- 
lege statutes which Fawcett had occupied the year before. The 
Government was now willing to empower the colleges to remove 
the tests by a simple vote of the governing body, instead of being 
forced to apply to their visitors or to the Queen in Council. The 
Government had thus come up to Fawcett’s demand; but now 
Fawcett went further, and insisted that there should be an end to 
the system under which so large a number of fellowships at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge were tenable only by clergymen. The Gov- 
ernment would not give way upon this point. They pretended to 
fear the hostility of the House of Lords. The bill, however, 
passed the House of Commons ; but was held over for a year by 
the action of the House of Lords in sending it to a committee 
empowered to recommend such “ safeguards for a religious educa- 
cation as would be necessary after the admission of diverse sects.”’ 
In 1871, for a third time in the Parliament of 1868, Sir John 
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Coleridge introduced his bill. Again Fawcett attacked the meas- 
ure on account of the absence of clauses abolishing clerical fel- 
lowships. He pressed his amendment to a division; but as the 
Gladstone Government was still opposed to him, he was beaten by 
a vote of 182 to 160. There was some conflict between the two 
Houses before the bill became law.: Ultimately it was carried, 
and there was an end toa controversy which had engaged Parlia- 
ment almost every year since 1864. It was not a satisfactory end 
from the point of view of the advocates of religious equality ; for 
the Act of 1871 continued the clerical fellowships, which at Ox- 
ford numbered 130, and at Cambridge 30. But what was denied 
the Dissenters by a Liberal Government in 1871 was conceded 
them by a Conservative Government in 1877, when the clerical 
fellowships were abolished. On the question of religious tests 
there is no denying that the official Liberal Party, in the Parlia- 
ment of 1868-74, lagged a long way behind its supporters in the 
constituencies. 

Nor was this Parliament much more abreast with the majority 
of its supporters at the polls in the contests between the Church 
and the Nonconformists over the settlement of the question of 
elementary education in 1870. Elementary day schools under the 
control of the Church had existed since 1811; and since 1833 
these schools, as well as those maintained by an unsectarian or- 
ganization, dating from 1808, known as the British and Foreign 
School Society, had received grants from the Government. When 
Parliament approached the education question in 1870, it was ad- 
mitted that these two classes of voluntary schools — those con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Church, and in which its doctrines 
were taught, and those maintained by the British and Foreign 
School Society, had failed to meet the national need. The man- 
agers of the unsectarian schools all over the country were, as a 
rule, prepared to hand over their schools to the boards to be 
elected under the measure then before Parliament. The managers 
of the Church schools were altogether unwilling to do this. They 
desired that these schools should continue under their complete 
local control, and still receive the large’ annual grants they had 
been enjoying for years past from the national treasury. 

It was this attitude on the part of the Church of England, and 
the large number of schools which it possessed, that threw so 
many obstacles in the way of the establishment in 1870 of a really 
national system of undenominational elementary education. Had 
there been no Church schools, it would have been comparatively 
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easy to establish school boards and board schools in every town 
and village in the country. As it was, the Church did not 
want a school board in places where it was maintaining schools. 
It wanted matters left as they were in these places; consequently 
the law of 1870 was so drawn up that the establishment of a 
school board was not made compulsory in every community; and 
later on, machinery was devised for enforcing compulsory attend- 
ance in places where the Church or voluntary school system was 
maintained in its entirety, and where the voluntary system existed 
side by side with the school board system. 

By the voluntary system is meant the maintenance of elemen- 
tary day schools without the aid of local taxation. English ele- 
mentary day schools derive their revenue from two sources. Board 
schools are maintained partly by an imperial grant, and partly by 
local taxes paid by every householder in accordance with the ren- 
tal value of his house. Voluntary schools — and these nowadays 
mostly mean Church schools — are maintained partly by a grant 
from the national treasury, and partly by private subscriptions 
from the adherents of the Church. Board schools are controlled 
by a body elected every three years by the local taxpayers; 
Church schools are entirely in the hands of the clergy, and of a 
committee elected by the subscribers to the school funds. 

Numerous sharp contests marked the progress of the bill of 
1870 through Parliament. The champions of religious equality 
in the House of Commons bitterly complained that the Liberal 
Government were more careful for the Church schools than they 
were for the interests of national elementary education, and that 
too much was conceded to the Churchmen. Nonconformists in 
the constituencies were more disappointed over the first Elemen- 
tary Education Act than they were over the half-heartedness of 
the Government in the matter of University tests. How much 
was conceded to the Church of England in connection with its 
day schools will become apparent when it is remembered that now 
that free education in elementary schools is general over the 
greater part of England, at least six sevenths of the cost of main- 
taining a day school is defrayed from grants out of the imperial 
exchequer. The Church receives these large sums without part- 
ing with any local control over its schools. It teaches its own 
doctrines in all these schools, the only condition imposed by the 
Act of 1870 being one under which Nonconformists are allowed 
to withdraw their children from this religious teaching without the 
withdrawal being detrimental to their standing in the school. This 
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was a compromise, made when the Act was before Parliament, 
intended as a protection for Nonconformists living in districts in 
which the only day schools are those of the Church of England. 
Practically it concedes nothing to Nonconformists; for few par- 
ents have ever cared to avail themselves of what, for a quarter of 
a century past, has been known as the Conscience Clause. When 
all these advantages were conceded to the Church in 1870, it was 
on the understanding that Churchmen would defray by private 
subscriptions the difference between the total cost of maintaining 
a school and the amount of the government grant. Churchmen 
have long found this condition an irksome one, and it has become 
increasingly irksome as the standard of the board schools has 
been advanced ; but they are not any better disposed to school 
boards and board schools than they were in the early seventies, 
and they are now endeavoring to set on foot a movement for com- 
pelling the rate-payers to pay the difference between total cost and 
Government grants without conceding to the full the principle of 
representation. 

Nonconformists secured some advantages under the Act of 1869 
dealing with the endowed schools of England and Wales. There 
were some three thousand of these endowments. Nearly all the 
schools maintained out of these funds, which yielded a gross in- 
come of £592,000, had got into the hands of the Church party. 
The governors of schools were all Churchmen; the masters were 
all Churchmen ; and the children of well-to-do Churchmen largely 
enjoyed the benefits of these old foundations. The Act passed 
in 1869 appointed a board of commissioners who remodeled the 
charters of the schools, put the schools on a modern basis, and 
by making admission to them depend largely upon competitive 
examinations, and not upon favor and influence, threw them open 
to the children of the lower middle classes and of the working 
classes without regard to the religious professions of their parents. 
This was a distinct gain to the cause of religious equality. The 
Conservatives in Parliament endeavored to limit the number of 
schools coming under the remodeling process. They failed in 
this attempt in 1869. In the next Parliament, that from 1874 to 
1880, they reopened the question when a bill was under discus- 
sion for transferring the duties of the Endowed School Com- 
missioners to the Charity Commissioners. They then sought to 
reserve a large number of the schools in their entirety for the 
Church of England ; but in the end they gained nothing by this 
breaking away from the traditions which usually govern an Eng- 
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lish Administration with regard to the non-reversal of the acts 
and policy of its predecessor. Their action in the Parliament of 
1874-80 is now of importance only as showing the grip which 
Churchmen in Parliament sought to maintain on all the advan- 
tages and privileges so long and so exclusively enjoyed by the 
Church of England. 

Another typical example of this policy, and of this spirit of 
sharply dividing off Dissenters from Churchmen, to the incon- 
venience and disadvantage of Dissenters, was afforded in the same 
Parliament in connection with the Burials Question. This ques- 
tion, like that of University tests, in the Parliament of 1868-74, 
was a legacy from the preceding Parliament—from the Glad- 
stonian to the Beaconsfield Administration. Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan introduced his bill for permitting Dissenters to be buried in 
parish graveyards, with the services of their own church, in 1872. 
Mr. Morgan is a Radical; and had the support of the Radicals 
and the Liberals in 1872; but their support availed him no more 
than it did Mr. Fawcett and his friends in the battle over clerical 
fellowships. His bill was read a second time in the House of 
Commons, but got no further. It was known to be distasteful to 
the Church, and many of the Whigs and Liberals, after having 
gone on record in favor of the bill on second reading, and thus 
fulfilled pledges made to their constituents, were not greatly con- 
cerned when the measure was dropped. Next year it was passed 
through the House of Commons, only to be unceremoniously re- 
jected by the House of Lords. 

After the General Election in 1874, which returned the Con- 
servatives to power, Mr. Morgan’s demand for equality between 
Churchmen and Dissenters in the parish churchyards took the 
form of a resolution, and was rejected by 279 votes to 248. In 
the same session, the late Lord Granville introduced a similar 
resolution in the House of Lords. The two archbishops expressed 
themselves in favor of it, although they were careful not to vote 
in the subsequent division. The Bishop of Lincoln voted against 
the resolution, after a speech in which he declared that the ques- 
tion of opening church burial grounds in the rural districts “ con- 
cerned the very existence of the Church of England.” Lord 
Granville’s resolution was defeated by a vote of 148 to 92. The 
Bishop of Oxford was the only prelate who voted with Lord 
Granville. In 1879, Mr. A. J. Balfour, who was then only a pri- 
vate member of the House of Commons, suggested a compromise. 
It took the form of a bill throwing open the churchyards for the 
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interment of Dissenters under certain well-defined restrictions. 
One of these was that the burial service should be of a “solemn 
and Christian character.” Another restriction provided that Dis- 
senters should not claim burial in the churchyard, with their own 
service, “ when there was a public cemetery within three miles, nor 
when the churchyard has been acquired by gift, or the money 
spent upon its purchase contributed within the last fifty years.” 

Mr. Osborne Morgan and his friends in the House of Commons 
were quite prepared to accept Mr. Arthur Balfour’s bill; but the 
Tories of the school, which in the words of the late Mr. Beresford 
Hope, offer “ an undying, undeviating and unmitigated opposition ” 
to all reform and to all forward movement, found great fault with 
Mr. Balfour’s proposal. The bill was condemned as the thin end 
of the wedge of disestablishment, and it was talked out. Next 
year, however, the principle for which Mr. Osborne Morgan had 
so long contended was conceded. There was again a protest from 
the Bishop of Lincoln, and from other friends of the Church, who 
were afraid that Dissenters would not be satisfied with admission 
to the churchyards, but would also demand admission to the 
churches. These protests and expressions of fear were in vain; 
and now the law provides that a burial in a churchyard may take 
place “at the option of the person having in charge or being 
responsible for the same, either without any religious service, or 
with such Christian and orderly service at the grave as such per- 
son shall think fit; and any persons or person who shall be there- 
unto invited, or be authorized by the person having charge or 
being responsible for such burial, may conduct such service, or 
take any part in any religious act thereat.” This measure of 
1880 protects the incumbent in the enjoyment of the fees hitherto 
payable to him for services at burials. 

With but one exception the Burials Act of 1880 was the last 
Parliamentary enactment in the cause of religious equality. It 
may seem a small measure to have given rise to this long and dis- 
turbing controversy in Parliament. It is a comparatively small 
measure, and its importance decreases as years go on, and as the 
municipal authorities in the small towns and villages provide pub- 
lie cemeteries free from the control of the Church. But with 
Dissenters in the small isolated villages which are scattered all 
over England — in villages in which the parish graveyard, the 
property of the nation, is the only burial ground, it was long a 
real grievance that the law denied them the right of interment 
with the services of their own ministers. The law, of course, 
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never denied them: the right of burial, but it forced upon them 
the ritual of the Church of England, and the services of its in- 
cumbents. 

The exception to which reference has just been made is a short 
Act of Parliament carried in the last session of the Parliament 
of 1886-92, when the Conservatives were in office, which places 
churches and chapels of all denominations on the same footing in 
respect to exemption from charges for street improvements made 
by city councils and other local governing bodies. 

Other measures in the same direction have been essayed since 
1892. Among these is the proposal to place Nonconforming min- 
isters on the same footing as clergymen of the Church of England 
as regards the administration of the Marriage Laws. As these 
laws now stand, after the remodeling of 1836, a clergyman of 
the Church of England can perform the marriage service without 
the assistance of a civil officer. A Nonconformist minister on 
the other hand, no matter what may be his standing, cannot cele- 
brate a marriage without the attendance of the local registrar. 
This officer must witness and record the marriage ; otherwise it is 
illegal. In 1893 a committee of the House of Commons was de- 
puted to consider the marriage laws, and in particular the disa- 
bilities imposed by them upon Dissenters, and there was a general 
agreement in the report of the committee —and an agreement 
which will no doubt before long be embodied in an Act of Par- 
liament — in favor of placing the pastors of duly registered non- 
conforming places of worship on the same level in this matter as 
all clergymen of the Church of England. 

After this survey of what Parliament has done before and since 
1844 in the interest of religious freedom and religious equality, it 
may be asked what disabilities still attach to Nonconformity in 
England. These disabilities are both legal and social. The spe- 
cific legal disabilities mainly attach to Roman Catholics. Adher- 
ents of the Church of Rome are still excluded from the Throne ; 
nor can a Roman Catholic hold the office of Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal or Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Another disability attaching to the Roman Catholics has refer- 
ence to the bestowal of livings in the Church of England. No 
Roman Catholic, no matter what may be his landed estate, can 
present a clergyman of the Established Church to a living. When 
Church livings are in the gift of Roman Catholics, their right to 
the presentation lapses, and is enjoyed by one or other of the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. In the same way, no Roman 
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Catholic in office can bestow livings or clerical patronage in the 
gift of his department. When a Roman Catholic is at the head 
of a State Department having these gifts to bestow, their bestowal 
rests with the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Some of the disabilities attaching to Protestant Nonconformists 
are due to law and others to custom and tradition. The chap- 
laincy of the House of Commons, for instance, is always held by 
a clergyman of the Church of England; so are the chaplaincies 
at the British embassies abroad, as well as those in the army and 
the navy and in the workhouses, jails and convict establishments. 
Since 1863, however, there have been Roman Catholic chaplains 
in the jails, and for many years past Wesleyan ministers have 
been appointed to a few chaplaincies in the army and the navy. 

As to the disabilities attaching to Nonconformity which are due 
to usage and not to law, these are more numerous and more real 
than might be imagined in view of all the legislation of the last 
three quarters of a century. On all ceremonial occasions, in 
the municipalities, for instance, at the opening of a new town 
hall, a new dock or a park, Church of England clergymen claim, 
and usually obtain, precedence over ministers of nonconforming 
churches. Nor is this assumption of superiority confined to the 
clergymen of the Established Church. The adherents of the 
Church, especially in the rural communities and the small pro- 
vincial towns, also affect to assume an attitude of social superi- 
ority and exclusiveness towards Nonconformists. This phase 
of the social disability still attaching to Nonconformity is well de- 
scribed by Dr. Dunckley, in an article on “ English Privileged 
Classes.” “There are,” he writes, “thousands of public offices 
throughout the country which a Nonconformist, however highly 
qualified, has ne chance of obtaining. It is asked, or it comes 
to be known, to what denomination he belongs, and, if he does 
not belong to the Church, that fact of itself is enough to turn the 
balance against him. The offices in question may be maintained 
out of the rates to which all classes contribute; but that makes no 
difference. Of course, the actual disqualification is never men- 
tioned. If it were, it would be repudiated with decent indigna- 
tion, but it is silently acted upon all the same. A similar result 
takes place very generally in connection with voluntary institu- 
tions, such as hospitals and schools. Other things being equal, 
and often when they are not equal, to belong to the Church of 


England, or at least not to belong to a Nonconformist denomina- 
tion, decides the choice.” 
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After this summary of the outworks which have been carried 
since the Liberation Society came into existence in 1844, and of 
the long drawn-out struggles which the carrying of these out- 
works has entailed, the question naturally arises, “ How stands 
the principal movement — the movement for complete separation 
of Church and State?” To answer this question fully would 
necessitate a detailed explanation of the new and peculiar condi- 
tion in English party politics which has come into existence since 
1886, when the split occurred in the Liberal Party on the Home 
Rule question. In attempting even a brief answer to the ques- 
tion, the question will have to be subdivided, and the English, 
Welsh and Scotch divisions dealt with separately. 

At the outset it may be stated that two of the divisions, — 
those concerning Wales and Scotland, — stand in a much better 
political position than they stood in 1886, although it cannot be 
claimed that the disestablishment movement, as a whole, from the 
point of view of the advocates of religious equality, stands politi- 
cally as well as it did in 1868, or even in 1885. The exigencies 
of the Liberal Party, and the formation within the last few years 
of half a dozen or more groups in the House of Commons, have 
brought both Welsh and Scotch disestablishment to the front. 
Measures for the disestablishment of the English Church in 
Wales, and the State Church in Scotland, are at this time actu- 
ally before Parliament; and if the group pressure which has com- 
pelled the introduction of these bills is only continued with the 
vigor and firmness which characterized it at the time the minis- 
terial programme was being arranged in the month of March, and 
if there is no dissolution of Parliament, both these measures may 
be carried through the House of Commons and to the House of 
Lords. Neither of them, however, is likely to get any further for 
a considerable time to come. 

The majority of the Welsh people are undoubtedly in favor of 
disestablishment. They have so expressed themselves at three 
general elections since the Reform Act of 1884, and in the pres- 
ent Parliament, twenty-eight out of thirty Welsh members in the 
House of Commons are pledged to it. From Scotland there is a 
proportionately large number of members pledged to disestablish- 
ment; but neither of these claims will be promptly conceded solely 
because there is a national majority in favor of them. England 
will have to be consulted on both these questions, especially con- 
cerning Wales; and I do not think it will be asserted by any of 
the advocates of disestablishment that the movement has made 
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much appreciable headway in the last fifteen years. It seems, in 
fact, to have receded, so far as England itself is concerned. Little 
mention is made nowadays of a measure for the disestablishment 
of the English Church ; and for the present, as for some years past, 
the advocates of religious equality south of the Tweed are concen- 
trating all their efforts and all their forces on the disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales. They have undoubtedly brought 
the Liberals into line with them on this part of the movement ; 
and men like Sir William Harcourt, the new leader of the House 
of Commons, who as recently as 1886 opposed Welsh disestab- 
lishment, are now comparing the case of Wales with that of Ire- 
land, and are insisting that the English Church in the Principality 
is the church of a minority, almost as alien as the English Church 
was in Ireland, and that, as a State Establishment, it must soon 
meet the fate of the Irish Church. 

Notwithstanding the forward position of the Welsh disestab- 
lishment question in Parliament, the movement for the disestab- 
lishment of the Church in England, as I have stated, seems to 
have lost ground. Numerous reasons could be cited in explana- 
tion of this. Perhaps the most important is the almost utter lack 
of interest which the younger generation of Nonconformists feel 
in the question. Disestablishment has always been a question 
which excited the keen interest mainly of Congregationalists, 
Baptists and Unitarians. Methodists and Roman Catholics have, 
as a rule, taken little active interest in the movement; and now 
this lack of interest is extending to the younger generation of all 
the free churchmen of England. 

The next important reason is the increasing conservatism of 
England, and in particular of the large towns and cities. Another 
reason is the extent to which the Church of England has put its 
house in order, and sought to live up to its usefulness since the 
movement for disestablishment first took its place in English poli- 
ties. This change is many-sided, and is especially apparent in 
the large centres of population. In these places there is nowa- 
days little active interest in the question of disestablishment, and 
Nonconformists of the younger school are almost as indifferent 
towards it as are the large masses of people who are altogether 
outside the confines of any religious organization, and who are 
apathetic towards both Church and Chapel, towards the Estab- 
lished Church and towards Dissent. 

A careful survey of the whole situation leads one to the conclu- 
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Church of England clergymen in the rural districts would follow 
the example of their fellow-clergymen in the towns, and would 
move with the times, and cease to put themselves in opposition to 
all forward social and political movements; and if the Church 
would begin to act in a liberal spirit towards the great question of 
national education, generations might elapse before the question 
of disestablishment in England would reach the point to which 
the movement for disestablishment in Wales has already come. 


Epwarp Porritt. 
Farmineton, Conn. 





THE RELIGIOUS AND THE HISTORICAL USES OF 
. THE BIBLE. 


HisroricaL science has made the problem of the right use and 
the true significance of the Bible, for the theologian and for the 
Christian of to-day, a new and perplexing one. Its solution re- 
quires the determination of the rights and interrelations of the 
religious, the theological and the historical uses of the book. The 
greatest difficulty and offense arise in defining the relation be- 
tween the second and third of these uses ; the best hope for relief 
lies in establishing the right relation between each of these and 
the first. To remove the common confusion between the religious 
and the theological, and to overcome the commonly assumed 
antagonism between the religious and the historical uses of the 
Bible, are the two most important pre-conditions for the removal 
of the embarrassments and inconsistencies into which history 
has thrown theology. The present paper offers some suggestions 
regarding one of these preliminary problems, — the relation be- 
tween the religious and the historical study and use of the Bible. 

The historian regards the Bible as a collection of ancient docu- 
ments, the product and the record of the life of a certain nation 
during certain centuries of its existence ; and his aim is to recover 
and reconstruct from these records the true course of the nation’s 
history, and to make it intelligible. The religious man, on the 
other hand, comes to the Bible for guidance in his search after 
God, for help in his conflict with sin. The historian is seeking 
nature in the Bible, — human nature, yet nature no less, with its 
rational connection of cause and effect. The man of religion is 
seeking a God who is above nature, and who will deliver him from 
the evil nature to whose power he feels himself in bondage. It is 
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not, at first sight, evident that these efforts, widely different in 
method, interest and result, are friendly or even tolerant toward 
each other. It is to many an open question whether the one does 
not discredit the other. Can the same mind find in the one book 
the record of simple human history and the way to God and a di- 
vine life? Are we not, as Christians who find in the Bible a light 
that leads to God, a spirit that frees and gives life, bound for the 
sake of our faith to make a stand against the work of the histor- 
ical critic? Or, on the other hand, are we not, as men to whom 
the reasonings of the historian seem good, bound, in obedience to 
the truth, to forego our reliance on the book as the guide and in- 
spiration of our inner life? To such questions, however, only one 
answer is possible, whatever difficulties it involves. If the need 
of God is a real need, and the experience that the Bible helps 
men to find him a genuine experience ; and if the effort to find 
order and rationality in the events of the past is justifiable, and 
the Biblical records are found to yield to such treatment and are 
illuminated by it; then the right of both ways of treating the 
Bible and an ultimate harmony between them must be assumed. 
The fact that the adjustment has often been sought in a way that 
jeopardized the rights of the one or of the other must not be al- 
lowed to discourage new efforts to define that harmonious relation 
which few would wish altogether to deny. I will name three pos- 
sible definitions of this relationship, with the special aim of show- 
ing the limitations of the first and second, and of vindicating for 
the third its sphere and right. 

I. History and religion are to have each its own share of the 
Biblical material, leaving untouched what belongs to the other’s 
domain. Division of material is the principle of adjustment. 
There are two sets of facts in the Bible — historical, natural facts 
to be treated like those in other literatures, and religious, super- 
natural facts, to be apprehended only by faith. The two ways of 
treating the Bible, since they concern different portions of the 
book, can exist side by side with mutual recognition and indiffer- 
ence. This attitude is certainly far better than one of distrust 
and hostility; it is better than the perverse and vain effort to 
shut out facts on the one side for the sake of facts on the other; it 
is truer than to say either that the Bible contains no history in the 
proper sense, or that it is nothing but history. Perhaps a sense 
of the independence of the two uses of the Bible is first needed to 
displace a wrong view of their relation, and to make way for a 
right view. There are evidently some things in the Bible which 
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are of interest to history, but not in any marked degree to religion, 
and things in which religion is interested that are of very slight 
historical concern. To a certain extent history and religion do 
occupy themselves with different materials. There are lists of 
names and descriptions of places and records of events over which 
the historian will linger, while the man of religion will prefer to 
turn to some vision of faith, some outpouring of a soul’s inner life, 
of which the historian will have little to say. Yet this solution of 
the problem by a division of material will not carry us far. 

There was a time when the adjustment of the scientific and the 
religious views of nature was attempted in a similar way. The 
ordinary facts and ongoings of nature were left to science to ex- 
plain, and the extraordinary, the miraculous, were reserved for 
faith and God. As long as this was done there was a conflict 
between science and religion, each charging the other with tres- 
passing over boundaries which could not be defined. The con- 
flict ceased when it was seen that all nature can be at the same 
time natural and supernatural, and that the scientific interpreta- 
tion of an event in nature in no way excludes the religious inter- 
pretation of the same event. The mediation between the two 
views is to be found, to use Lotze’s classical words, “ not indeed 
in admitting now a fragment of the one view and now a fragment 
of the other; but in showing how absolutely universal is the ex- 
tent, and at the same time how completely subordinate is the 
significance of the mission which mechanism has to fulfill in the 
structure of the world.” 

In history, as well as in nature, all things without exception 
can be investigated by the scientific method ; but the word of 
science is not the final or the highest word in regard to any one 
of them. Not, then, by a division of materials between history 
and religion cau the harmony we seek be established. The facts 
do not yield to such a division. Every fact in the life of man is 
capable of both a historical and a religious treatment and expla- 
nation. This is peculiarly true in reference to the Israelitish 
people; their history was religious history, and their religion his- 
torical religion. To the historian as such the religious life and 
growth of Israel and the religious teaching and work of Christ 
are the most important things recorded in the Bible. The his- 
torian is as much interested in the Psalms as in the Books of 
Kings, in the discourses as in the acts of Christ and the apostles ; 
and, on the other hand, to the religious mind there are historical 
facts that seem quite as fundamental to faith as any words that 
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come from the inter experiences of the spirit. History will not 
leave to religion, nor will religion give over to history the incar- 
nation, the miracles, and the resurrection of Christ. Neither can 
deny the other’s right to an interest in these things and to a word 
concerning them. History and religion do not for the most part 
deal with different things in the Bible, but with the same things 
in different ways — history seeking the natural, religion the super- 
natural account and significance of the same facts. This already 
brings us to a second definition of their relation to each other, and 
it is one that contains a larger measure of truth. 

II. History and religion are to deal, so far as they will, with 
the same materials, but each in its own distinct way. Entire 
independence of each other is still to be maintained, though each 
has the whole book without restriction for its field; it is an inde- 
pendence not in subject-matter but in method and result. It 
will be true, as in the first case, that historical questions will be 
left wholly to history, and religious questions wholly to faith, but 
with the recognition that every fact has both its historical and 
its religious aspects and bearings. History will say nothing and 
care nothing about the value of its facts to religious faith; and 
religion will make no affirmations as to the historical actuality 
and relations of things, but only as to their worth to faith and 
life, accepting, for the rest, the dictum of history with perfect 
freedom and unconcern. ‘“ Absolutely universal is the extent, 
and at the same time completely subordinate is the significance 
of the mission” which history has to fulfill in the study of the 
Bible. Its range is not to be limited, but religion has an equally 
universal sway and a higher worth. History studies the form 
and sequence, the mechanism, of past human life; religion seeks 
its worth as a revelation of God to the spirit of man; and the 
entire independence of the two, even when engaged with the same 
facts, leaves no room for conflict. 

The word of nature to the intellect, which science interprets, 
and its word to the feelings, which poetry and art express, have 
the same relation of independence the one of the other. Scientific 
research and explanation do not necessarily lessen or increase 
our perception of the beauty of a flower or a sunset. Our sense 
of the godlikeness and the obligation of virtue need not be quick- 
ened or dulled by a theory of its beginning, or an account of its 
growth in human history. No more can scientific research either 
open or close the eye to the presence of God in Israel’s history ; 
it can neither find nor take away the divine spirit that breathes 
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through prophet and psalmist; it cannot reveal nor hide, in the 
Gospel picture of Christ, the incarnation of the heart of God. 
What the spirit values in the Bible is changeless and secure. 
When historical criticism has done its utmost, all that is of re- 
ligious worth remains as before, clear and sure to the religious 
eye, veiled and incomprehensible to every other. The value of 
the Psalms, for example, lies not at all in their date and author- 
ship, but in the spirit of true religion that fills them. Nothing 
can perceive this but an answering spirit, and from such nothing 
ean take it away. If the higher worth of the Bible lies in this 
sphere of the spirit, then decisions regarding it in another sphere, 
decisions regarding its form, not its worth, can be freely made 
without danger of discord or ground for contention. <A great 
many questions of the date, authorship and composition of 
books, and even of the actuality and order of events, the man of 
Christian faith may leave to the historian with a wholesome 
indifference, so far as his faith is concerned, as to what he may 
say. 

Yet this way of adjusting the dealings of history and of re- 
ligion with the Bible, though it is valid and helpful in large 
measure, is not of unlimited application. At certain points it is 
not clear that history can pursue its own way without offense to 
religion, or that religion can dispense with positive convictions 
as to matters of fact. This is especially the case in regard to 
the life of Christ. Here the effort to maintain a relationship of 
independence and indifference between history and religion fails. 
An influence of each upon the other cannot be avoided unless the 
right of one is denied. A third definition of their relation to 
each other must be sought. 

III. History and religion must at certain points help in the 
settlement of each other’s questions. History can often aid essen- 
tially in the determination of the religious worth and significance 
of facts and events; and on the other hand religion has the 
right to a decisive voice in regard to certain historical questions. 
I am aware that the latter proposition will seem to many to en- 
danger the hard-won rights of historical science ; but I am con- 
vinced that it is dangerous only so long as religion is confused 
with theology or dogma, and that its recognition is essential to the 
full triumph of science itself. The ground of the conviction that 
the two ways of treating the Bible are harmonious is simply 
theism, which underlies, in general, our trust in the harmony of 
our nature and in the unity of the world. If the religious and 
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the historical uses of the Bible are both justified, then to maintain 
their entire independence can be only a provisional makeshift for 
the time when the rights of either are in question and their true 
relation is not perceived. The presumption is that all natural 
and right activities of the mind of man are needful and supple- 
mentary to one another. Objects that are perceived by several 
senses are the more perfectly known, even if the relation of one 
kind of perception to another cannot be defined. One sense helps 
another to do its own task; sight, for example, being essentially 
dependent upon the aid of touch. If, then, we see and grasp 
Christ in the Bible, both through the historical and through the 
religious sense, we may properly assume that the one perception of 
him will harmonize with the other, and that each will help to cor- 
rect and complete the other, though each may have its own grounds 
and methods. It would follow from this presumption that the 
better we know Christianity as religion the better shall we com- 
prehend it as history, and that the more clearly we grasp it as 
history the more secure and true will be our hold of it as religion ; 
that religious experience will help historical insight, and that 
historical study will further the religious life. The fundamental 
presupposition is that what is of genuine religious value will prove 
to be actual fact, and that what is demonstrable fact will vindi- 
eate itself as of religious worth. This presupposition is indeed no 
stronger, but it is also no Jess strong than one’s belief in God. 
Now, as a matter of fact, it would be hard to find an expression 
of religious faith in Christ that does not contain a historical judg- 
ment regarding him, and it would be equally hard to find a his- 
torical account of him that does not imply a religious estimate. 
This would be a fault both in religion and in history, if the theory 
of their entire independence were true. My contention is that it is 
not a fault, but that, especially in the estimation of Christ, history 
and religion interact, not only commonly but inevitably, not only 
in fact but by right. Let one be ever so eager to maintain the 
full and free right of history to its own way and its utmost work, 
ever so strenuous against any invasion of dogma in the historical 
sphere ; yet the fact remains that certain questions arise in New 
Testament study, involving matters of historical fact, which have 
always been, and which must be, answered differently by Chris- 
tians and by non-Christians. The time will no doubt come when 
there will be entire freedom and unreserve in the discussion and 
decision of critical questions, but I cannot conceive that there will 
be no radical differences of historical judgment about Christ as 
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long as there are radical differences of religious judgment re- 
garding him. Prof. C. H. Toy, indeed, looks for a time when 
Christianity shall part with what is local and temporary, and con- 
tain “ nothing which offends the most advanced thought, offering 
and claiming nothing which is not capable of universally accept- 
able demonstration.” ! But this would mean that all men must 
become Christian by intellectual compulsion. To be a Christian 
would merely mean to be a rational human being, not to turn to 
God and live in him in newness of life. As long as it marks and 
makes a difference in the man whether he is a Christian or not, 
so long will it make a difference in his estimate of certain facts on 
which the Christian’s experience turns. These are facts which 
cannot even be recognized as real if they do not take hold of the 
heart and will, — facts the final demonstration of whose reality is 
their experienced power to free and renew the life. 

There are Christian philosophers who regard free-will and im- 
mortality as incapable of intellectual demonstration. Arguments 
can be set over against each other, but the decision belongs in the 
moral and religious sphere, and is, on the whole, an expression of 
character. Indeed, at more points than we are accustomed to think, 
character enters, necessarily and rightly, into the making of our 
opinions and decisions regarding all manner of theories and 
facts, —life being much more a matter of morals than of know- 
ledge, more of trial and achievement than of passive vision. It is 
not then a thing out of analogy with the rest of life, if in Biblical 
study pure science is not sufficient, and the subjective factor cannot 
be escaped. Certain it is that, especially in the study of the New 
Testament, crucial questions arise which seem to be purely histori- 
eal, which yet historical science, kept to its own field and soberly 
used, fails to solve. Historical evidence must be declared incon- 
clusive, and the decisive word is given in accordance with the 
religious interest and faith. The judgment of men as to the real- 
ity of the facts involved is determined, on the whole, by their 
judgment as to the religious value of the facts. 

It would be hard to give instances in illustration of this position 
without appearing to judge men, and thereby giving just offense. 
So many elements enter into the fashioning of a man’s opinions 
that no judgment of individual character should be based upon 
them. But one may speak of general tendencies, and may de- 
clare, with due reserve, his own convictions. I instance, then, 
the resurrection of Christ and the substantial truth*of the picture 


1 Judaism and Christianity, p. 36. 
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of Christ in the Fourth Gospel. These are matters, seemingly, 
for history to decide. Yet in regard to them historical evidence 
remains inconclusive, and they are settled, on the whole, on reli- 
gious grounds. The arguments against both are strong. They can 
be met by contrary arguments as strong ; and it is becoming more 
and more clear that historical research and debate only succeed in 
leaving the matter so that men abide in that judgment of the facts 
themselves which accords best with their judgment and experience 
of the value and power of the facts. The impression which the 
Gospel of John or the story of the Resurrection of Christ makes 
upon a man will depend upon what sort of a man he is, what 
his experience, his sensibility, his heart and will. It is not so 
much, as is often said, one’s views of the supernatural, or, in 
general, one’s philosophical or theological conceptions that de- 
termine the question. It turns rather on the sense and estima- 
tion of the religious importance of the facts in question, the worth 
one feels and knows them to have. That which reaches a high 
plane of religious value, of significance for the religious life, 
reaches an equally high plane of probability as fact. This is the 
ground of the security of the Gospel picture of Christ in the mind 
of one who has found God and life in him. Christ is at once a 
historical fact, and the object and content of a religious faith. In 
him history and religion are inseparably united. History seeks in 
him the man among men; religion seeks not man but God, not 
nature but the supernatural ; and each finds what it seeks in him. 
But the supernatural that faith sees in Christ, history cannot find 
or know, and yet it has no right on that account to deny. Both 
history and religion are necessary for the full comprehension of 
Christ. The historian should, as a man of religious insight and 
faith, grasp in Christ that which he knows to be, not history, yet 
no less fact. 

What is true of Christ is true, because of him and in due 
measure, of the Bible as a whole. Of history it contains much, 
but the chief thing in it is religion. It is a religious faith and 
life that pulsates through the book and makes its letter life- 
giving spirit; and this only a like religious faith and life can 
know. Historical criticism can neither find it nor remove it. 

The right of history to its affirmations in all spheres alike is 
not to be limited by doctrinal preconceptions; but one must 
restrict its right to deny in regions where it has no power to see 
and affirm, and must welcome religion as a needed ally even in the 
determination of facts. It is not, indeed, the religious judgment 
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of any individual whose right should be maintained, but the Chris- 
tian judgment as a whole, coming to clearer consciousness from 
age toage. One may not say that he values a certain fact so much 
that it must be true, though the impulse that prompts him to say 
so is not so groundless as is often affirmed. The faith that what 
proves of value to all and in the end must be true should be 
balanced by an equally secure faith that what science discovers 
to be true will prove of value to religious faith. But this is the 
age of science, and it will not be amiss to maintain that science, 
after its utmost effort, will always leave for the religious decisions 
of men the main things about Christ; and that apart from science, 
helped by science but not supplanted, religious experience and 
faith will always, as heretofore, condition the understanding of 
the highest and best things contained in the Bibie. What Paul 
teaches of the discerning of spiritual things, in whatever varying 
language it may be expressed, is eternally true. 

The problem of the true relation between the historical and the 
religious uses of the Bible is therefore to be solved not by an 
ingenious theory, but by a true life. If religious faith and insight 
are not only possibilities but duties, not only talents that a few 
possess, but powers that all should exercise, then the harmonious 
relation of the historical and the religious uses of the Bible here 
described becomes a goal of effort and a test of character. We 
are accustomed to think that every intelligent person can see the 
force of a historical argument properly conducted. At more points 
than we are aware feeling and will, disposition and character, settle 
the balance of argument for us, and determine our minds even as 
to questions of fact. Some facts are too closely interwoven with 
our interests or our duties to permit a cold decision in the light 
of pure reason. This interference is often resented by science, 
but in truth it is only the influence of false sentiments and a 
wrong will that science should fear and avoid. Right feelings 
and a good will are helpful to the intellect in its searching out 
and testing of truth and facts. With no facts are heart and will 
so inseparably intertwined as with the facts of the life and person 
of Christ. The wonder of the Gospel picture of him is that no 
one can behold it without feelings and decisions that involve 
character ; that no one sees in it more or other than he wills to 
see. One cannot even see a fact which condemns him or com- 
mands him, unless there is in him a spirit of humility and obe- 
dience. If this quality in the picture of Christ is lost in the 
critic’s Life of him, this is but a fault in the criticism due to a 
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fault in character; the history is imperfect because the help of 
religion has been refused. No critic’s Life of Christ can in the 
name of history free men from the requirement of obedience and 
faith toward him. Still in the Gospels stands a holy and loving 
One who says, Come unto me, believe in me; and no one who 
sees and hears can escape decision, no one can come and believe 
who does not become as a little child. We cannot allow the 
validity of any claim by historical evidence alone either to estab- 
lish or to disprove the fundamental facts of Christian faith. 

It would be equally important, were there equal need, to point 
out, on the other hand, the help that the historical study of the 
Bible offers to its right religious use. The modern mind will 
not underestimate these benefits. The truly religious use of the 
Bible cannot be made easy so long as it involves the denial of 
self and the renewal of the life. But history is needed to keep 
religion to its proper supreme task. The eye of religion has 
been obscured and perverted in its reading of the book by mani- 
fold superstitions and speculations. These history sets aside, 
leaving the soul more clearly and simply in the presence of its 
own tasks and problems, and making harder the common delusion 
that it has met and mastered these, when it has been wholly en- 
gaged with irrelevant and profitless matters not its own. Fur- 
ther, though the things of which history is surest are not always 
those which religion most values, yet this coincidence is more 
frequent in the Bible than in any other literature; for no other 
historians have selected and recorded and interpreted facts with 
such single regard for their religious significance. This charac- 
teristic is the source of the chief difficulties which the Bible pre- 
sents to the historian, but these are far outweighed by the conse- 
quence that, as a rule, the events that are of deepest religious 
concern are best attested as history. By this common agreement 
we should permit ourselves to be guided in matters of faith. Even 
in regard to Christ, faith should lean most strongly on that which 
history most approves. The amount of historical evidence is, in- 
deed, a simple measure of the relative importance to primitive 
Christian faith of different facts or phases of his life. History 
does not indeed furnish religion with a measure that can be always 
used, or one that can ever be used in a mechanical way. Each 
age must search anew for that in Christ which meets its own need. 
The judgments of the first age will not at all points approve them- 
selves to ourown. The real treasure in Christ which faith in each 
age and in each man niust find for itself may be hidden so deep 
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that history would not find it, may be so strange that history would 
not dare to affirm it; and at the best the final step from historical 
probability to religious certainty can be made only by faith. 

In dealing with Christianity, the historical religion, the tasks 
of history and of religion are so interrelated that decisive influ- 
ences from each upon the other are inevitable. Our problem is 
not to escape these influences, but to make them mutually helpful. 
The solution of the problem cannot be adequately set forth in 
propositions, but will be practically reached by one who with full 
knowledge of the method of historical science, and perfect confi- 
dence in it, is striving also constantly after a deeper and fuller 
religious life. 

Frank C. Porter. 

Yae UNIvERsITyY. 





THE EPISCOPALIAN POLITY. 


ALMosT everybody who is interested in such subjects will re- 
member Bishop Lightfoot’s dissertation “On the Christian Min- 
istry,” appended to his edition ‘of St. Paul’s “Epistle to the 
Philippians.” He sets out with an ideal of the Christian Church : 
“Tt is not limited by the restrictions which fetter other societies, 
political or religious. It is in the fullest sense free, comprehen- 
sive, universal. . . . It has no sacred days or seasons, no special 
sanctuaries, because every time and every place alike are holy. 
Above all it has no sacerdotal system.” He proceeds at once 
to modify this statement. “It must be evident,” he truly says, 
“that no society of men could hold together without officers, 
without rules, without institutions of any kind; and the Church 
of Christ is not exempt from this universal law.” It is easy to 
imagine conditions of climate in which the shelter of a house 
might be unnecessary; but it is quite impossible to imagine the 
shelter of a house without roof or walls. Every ecclesiastical 
polity — every constitution and set of laws for the government of 
a church— implies that the Church is not ideal but actual, limited 
by the conditions of time and space and human nature. A polity 
suited for a number of people, all of whom were perfect and equal, 
would, here and now, be ridiculous. Similarly, a polity admi- 
rably adapted to one age or place or set of circumstances may be 
wholly unsuitable for another. As a matter of fact, every form 
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of church government has passed through a series of develop- 
ments, and this is especially true of those two polities which may 
be considered almost logical contradictions of each other, Congre- 
gationalism and Episcopalianism. Congregationalism, pure and 
simple, according to its original theory, no longer exists, unless 
perhaps among the Plymouth Brethren; this may be the reason 
why these excellent people form a “ hole-and-corner” sect, with- 
out the slightest influence on the world, their very existence being 
known chiefly to people who take the census of religions. On 
the other hand, Episcopacy has passed through the variations of 
vice-royalty, as when Timothy was the temporary representative 
of St. Paul in Ephesus; of an oligarchy, as under the patriarchal 
system ; of an absolute monarchy, as in the Roman Church to-day ; 
of a department of state, as in the Anglican Church; and of a 
democracy, as in the United States. 

The study of these variations is not only highly interesting in 
itself, it also sheds a flood of light on the nature of ecclesiastical 
polity. It is conceivable that Jesus Christ might have prescribed 
a definite form of government for his Church through all time, 
during the days between the resurrection and ascension, when 
he spoke to the Apostles “ concerning the Kingdom of God.” He 
might have prescribed that any number of persons, hearing them 
and believing their testimony, should unite together into a society ; 
choose their own officers, if they cared to have any; formulate a 
creed, if they wanted one; decide for themselves on any kind of 
ritual, including the administration of sacraments, if they ap- 
proved of sacraments at all. That would have been a direct, 
divine authority for Congregationalism. He might have com- 
manded his Apostles to organize believers into definite societies, 
and set pastors over them; to unite groups of such societies, with 
their pastors, under the government of a chief pastor or overseer ; 
to confer upon him alone the power to ordain other pastors, as 
occasion might arise; and to take order that on the decease of 
such an overseer, the overseers of other groups of Christian so- 
cieties, and they alone, should consecrate his successor. That 
would have been a direct, divine authority for Episcopalianism. 
Nobody pretends that the New Testament contains the slightest 
hint of any such direct instructions. Of course indirect instruc- 
tions might be equally divine and authoritative ; but a command- 
ment to the Apostles to organize Christian societies as circum- 
stances might require, and to transfer a similar authority to their 
successors, would give a far greater flexibility to ecclesiastical 
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polity than the establishment, once for all, of Congregationalism 
or Episcopalianism. The variations of Episcopalianism — for 
Congregationalism was simply unknown — indicate that the early 
Church believed that there was no direct, divine authority for 
any special form of church government; but that the Apostles 
were empowered to organize the Church as circumstances might 
require, and that they had been promised the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in this great work. As a matter of fact — whether 
by direct or by indirect divine authority — the Christian churches, 
at the time of the death of St. John, were Episcopalian. There 
is far more direct or indirect, apostolic and divine, authority for 
Episcopacy than for the canon of the New Testament. Indeed, 
the canon of the New Testament rests upon the testimony of the 
succession of bishops. 

The developments of Congregationalism within the last fifty 
or sixty years, especially in England, demonstrate that even if, 
in the rudimentary condition of the early Christian societies of 
which alone we have any record in the New Testament, traces of 
such a polity could be discovered, it was absolutely impossible 
that it should have been permanent and universal. Just as the 
members of the Society of Friends may live in perfect safety in 
England and America, because these nations offer an ample sup- 
ply of policemen and soldiers for their protection, so modern 
Congregationalists in modern times can maintain the substance 
of the truth because the immense majority of Christians maintain 
the catholic creeds and the catholic organization. But when Con- 
gregationalism in England began to spread, it discovered that its 
fundamental principles were utterly impracticable. The abso- 
lute independence and autonomy of each society was abandoned. 
It was not, indeed, theoretically necessary for an independent 
“Church” to connect itself with the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, or with some county Union, but it was prac- 
tically necessary. Creeds had been repudiated with scorn, but 
the Congregational Union found it necessary to construct a creed 
of its own, which was practically binding on, at least, every Con- 
gregational minister. The advantage of a certain amount of uni- 
formity in worship was so apparent that a Congregational hymn 
book was compiled, and almost universally accepted. A min- 
ister not “recognized” by a Union became completely excluded 
from the Congregational ministry. When Congregationalism had 
reached this stage of development, its raison d’étre was gone. 
To break off from the unity of the Catholic Church, and abandon 
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a form of church government which had been universal from 
St. John to Luther, only for the purpose of getting back, by a 
very roundabout way, to an imperfect imitation of that very 
polity, was manifestly irrational. Many Congregational minis- 
ters perceived that when there is no serious reason, or even com- 
plete justification, for division, then division is an unwise and 
may be a sinful weakening of the moral and spiritual force of 
the whole Church of God. Those who had arrived at this con- 
clusion returned, for the most part, to the Anglican Church. 

The developments of Episcopacy are equally significant. They 
indicate the extreme flexibility of this polity, and that, whatever 
its origin may have been, its history corresponds exactly with that 
of all other institutions administered by human beings. This 
would at once become apparent by taking the theory of the Epis- 
copal functions, or a part of them, accepted at any given time, 
and applying it to some other time, earlier or later. The Vatican 
theory, for instance, cannot be discovered, so much even as in 
germ, during the first three centuries; the claims of episcopal 
authority made during the first five centuries could be enforced 
to-day neither in the United States nor in England. This test 
was unconsciously applied, at the last Protestant Episcopal Church 
Congress, by one of the most distinguished prelates of the Church. 
He was speaking of the Lambeth Conference, and was replying 
to the statement of a previous speaker, who had asserted that the 
Lambeth Conference was no more than a company of gentlemen 
who happened also to be bishops. The prelate replied that they 
were bishops wherever they might be, and as such had — what 
nobody else has — the right to define doctrine. He went on to 
say: ‘I believe that the Episcopate has in it inherent power 
given to it by Christ himself, created and continued by Him 
from the beginning. I believe that the presbyters and lay people, 
much as I honor them, and thankful as I am to have them in our 
assemblies (diocesan and general conventions), are there by the 
concession of the bishops, and under a modern condition, if you 
may so call it, and not according to ancient catholic principle.” 
Whether the presbyters and laity of the American Church have 
seats in the General Convention by the courtesy or concession of 
the bishops is so manifestly a question of fact and history that it 
can be settled by mere inspection of the documents. Were there, 
then, a number of bishops in America who met together to devise 
a constitution for the laity and inferior clergy? Or were there a 
number of presbyters and laymen, without any bishop at all, who 
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met together to devise a constitution for themselves? Every 
American churchman can answer this question. At the conven- 
tion held in Christ Church, Philadelphia, from June 20 to 26, 
1786, and at Wilmington, Delaware, in October 10 and 11, 1786, 
no bishop was present, for no American bishop was in existence. 
Moreover, the presbyters and laymen decided what place in con- 
vention the bishops should occupy, when, if ever, they should 
come into existence. Thus, for instance, we find in the “ General 
Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America,” adopted by the convention of June, 1786, 
the following provisions: “In every State where there shall be a 
Bishop dul: consecrated and settled, who shall have acceded to 
the articles of this Ecclesiastical Constitution, he shall be con- 
sidered as a member of the General Convention, ex officio.” 
Again: “The Bishop or Bishops in every State shall be chosen 
agreeably to such rules as shall be fixed by the Convention of 
that State; and every bishop of this Church shall confine the 
exercise of his episcopal office to his proper jurisdiction ;” and 
again: “Every ... bishop . . . shall be amenable to the Au- 
thority of the Convention in the State to which he belongs, so 
far as relates to suspension or removal from office.” No lan- 
guage could more emphatically and unambiguously affirm that 
the bishops hold their seats in the General Convention by the 
courtesy of the presbyters and laity. 

It is perfectly true, as Bishop Doane asserts (Report of the 
Church Congress of 1893, page 171), that this “is not according 
to ancient Catholic principles,” but it isin the strictest accord with 
the constitution and canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America. Every bishop of this church 
sits in General Convention because he has “ acceded to the 
Articles of an Ecclesiastical Constitution ” framed by presbyters 
and laymen, and not by virtue of any mystical and jure divino 
authority inherent in him as bishop. This is manifestly either a 
legitimate development, or a destructive corruption of Episcopacy. 
Of course, the American Protestant Episcopal Church regards it 
as a legitimate development. 

The inherent right of bishops, and of bishops only, to define 
dogma, when claimed for such an assemblage as the Lambeth 
Conference, again illustrates the development of Episcopacy, — 
for good or for evil,— which has reached its highest or lowest 
point in the American Protestant Episcopal Church. On the 
principle that bishops alone, and bishops anywhere, had the right 
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to define doctrine, if the gentlemen who met so pleasantly at 
Lambeth had thought fit to pass resolutions about the heresy of 
Bishop Colenso, or the schism of Bishop Cummins, or the Pela- 
gianism of Bishop Brooks, or the doctrine of the Real Presence 
in the Holy Eucharist, their decisions would have possessed 
authority and would have been a valid and binding definition of 
doctrine in respect of those several cases. It is well known that 
it was from the fear of some such issue,— only too probable 
when scores of bishops got together, and were, so to speak, let 
loose, — that the first of the Lambeth Conferences was regarded 
in England not only with dislike, but with disgust. Even the 
Convocations of the Provinces of Canterbury and York had for 
years been suspended, and a revival of a part of their ancient 
authority was regarded with the gravest suspicion. But every 
Englishman knew, that when they did meet, they had not an 
atom of legislative or judicial authority. They were not allowed, 
much as they would have liked it, to tear Colenso limb from limb, 
or to have his books burned by the common hangman. Many 
were delighted when they made themselves ridiculous by gro- 
tesque or childish imitations of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Index or the Holy Office, and afforded Dean Stanley the oppor- 
tunity to give them a piece of his mind. Englishmen have a con- 
tempt for debating societies of grown-up men discussing very 
serious subjects, and passing solemn and sacro-sanct resolutions 
which not a human being is bound to regard. They despise this 
all the more when the impotence of the proceedings is disguised 
by invocations of the Holy Ghost, by sessions with closed doors 
and by quasi- patriarchal promulgations of abortive decisions. 
This first Lambeth Conference, however, allowed the English 
people to take the measure of an innovation which at first had 
startled them. They saw exactly what it was, and especially they 
saw exactly what it was not: it was not an assembly of people 
who had the smallest particle of right to define doctrines or enact 
canons. 

The plain fact is, that there is absolutely nothing known to the 
history of the church in the least degree resembling the Lambeth 
Conferences. Councils of the Church are generally divided into 
four classes, viz., universal or cecumenical, patriarchal (national 
or primatial), provincial or diocesan synods. Hefele divides 
them into eight classes. But not one of the eight in the remotest 
degree resembles the Lambeth Conferences. Those conferences 


represented neither a diocese, nor a province, nor a nation, nor a 
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patriarchate, nor least of all the universal church. The person 
who convoked them could not canonically compel the attendance 
of a single bishop. There was no power to enforce a single canon 
or decree upon which the conference might resolve. There was 
no definite ground or business for which the conferences were 
convoked. The claim that these friendly gatherings had any kind 
of synodical authority, even the very lowest, or that the bishops 
therein assembled had the smallest power authoritatively to define 
doctrine, is simply too irrational to be worth discussing. If such 
a claim had been made for them at the beginning, no Lambeth 
Conference would ever have been permitted. 

In truth the first conference did a great deal of harm, and 
very nearly produced a shocking and public scandal. The invi- 
tations were issued by Archbishop Longley on Feb. 22, 1867, and 
the venerable bishop of St. David’s (Thirlwall) had been at first 
opposed to the issue of such an invitation, “ believing the inten- 
tion of its promoters to be nothing less than to outvote by the 
voices of bishops from America and the colonies, the more cau- 
tious resolutions of the Home Episcopate.”’ The influence of such 
a meeting, he said, would evidently be brought to bear on the 
disputed question (the affairs of the South African Church and 
Colenso) in order “to modify the Constitution and Government 
of our Church” (“Life of Archbishop Tait,” i. 374 et seq.). 
This view was shared by the Archbishop of York, who, with the 
bishops of Durham, Carlisle, Ripon, Peterborough, and Manches- 
ter, declined to attend the Conference. The Bishop of London 
(Tait) consented to attend only when Archbishop Longley clearly 
stated in his letter of invitation that ‘such a meeting as is pro- 
posed would not be competent to make declarations or lay down 
definitions on points of doctrine.” To allay the fears of Bishop 
Thirlwall and “ gain for the conference the weight of his pres- 
ence,” the Archbishop gave him privately the further pledge that 
the question of Bishop Colenso’s position should not be debated 
at Lambeth. As the bishops who attended the conference were 
the guests of the Archbishop, and bound as mere gentlemen to 
consider the wishes, and much more the explicit promises of their 
host, it might have been supposed that all danger of misun- 
derstanding, or at least of misbehavior, had been averted. It 
turned out far otherwise. To the curious mixture of ferocity 
and conceit which haughty prelates like Gray of Cape Town mis- 
take for piety, the conventionalisms which govern the behavior 
of gentlemen, and even the most solemn promises of an arch- 
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bishop, are alike of no avail. He insisted upon doing his very 
utmost to bring the Colenso business, and his own preposterous 
claims as Metropolitan, before the conference; and to secure the 
sanction of the bishops, in utter defiance of the law of England, 
the decision of the courts, and the supremacy of the Crown, to 
Colenso’s deposition. The then bishop of Vermont proposed a 
very strong resolution pronouncing Colenso excommunicated ; he 
“got no backers,” presumably because the law of England ren- 
ders it highly dangerous to libel a bishop, to say nothing of a 
possible premunire. Thirlwall, “with the utmost vehemence,” 
says Tait, “and solemnity of manner and voice,” ended his 
appeal to the archbishop with the words: “I throw myself on 
your Grace’s honor and good faith.” Gray, who in the Colenso 
matter had not the slightest regard to honor and good faith, suc- 
ceeded, after all, in getting some kind of resolution about the 
Colenso business out of the conference, and disgraced himself by 
misrepresenting the resolution immediately afterwards at a great 
public meeting. So much for the right and the expediency of 
“defining dogma,” as illustrated by the first Lambeth Confer- 
ence. Is it not written in the newspapers of the time, and in the 
*“* Life of Archbishop Tait”? (See also the astonishing letter of 
Bishop Hopkins to Dean Stanley, in the latter’s “ Life and Let- 
ters,” ii. 203-206.) 

It may be well to consider what in the early Church the rights 
of bishops assembled in regular synods were, how they rose, and 
how they came to be modified or even superseded. Here it may 
be remarked that the mere existence of synods, other than dioce- 
san, is a conclusive evidence that separate bishops were not sup- 
posed to be endowed with the right or power of defining doctrine. 
When, as at the Vatican Council, it was agreed that such a power 
belonged by virtue of his office to the Bishop of Rome, it was 
clearly perceived and acknowledged that for the definition of doc- 
trines, synods were superfluous. Even the existence of diocesan 
synods implies that the authority of the bishop was not absolute 
but constitutional, and not to be exercised without due consulta- 
tion with the clergy of the diocese at least. The advantage, and 
indeed the necessity, of summoning the bishops to the early 
synods arose from the fact that they were the best, and some- 
times the sole competent witnesses of what the doctrines were 
which had been handed down to them by their predecessors. 
Even then it was deemed fitting to secure the assistance of pres- 
byters or others, when they were, for any reason, in a position 
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giving exceptional advantage for obtaining an accurate know- 
ledge of the facts upon which alone true definitions of doctrine 
can be securely based. It is plain, therefore, that the legitimate 
influence of the bishops as definers of doctrine was inevitably 
diminished by the mere lapse of time. When once a custom has 
been recognized by a court of common law as universal or gen- 
eral, and judgment and execution have been granted and recorded 
in accordance with the decision, the common law has so far be- 
come written law, and it is thenceforth determined not by the 
memory of living men, or by floating tradition, but by the record 
of adjudged cases. Similarly, the canons and decrees of every 
synod, so far as they went, deprived all following bishops of 
their exceptional advantages as witnesses to certain facts. As 
the Christian literature increased, those advantages rapidly disap- 
peared. In the universal dissemination of literature it has come 
to pass that in respect of the gifts and attainments which are 
necessary for the definition of doctrine, — that is to say, for deter- 
mining what the teaching of Christ and his Apostles really was, 
—the office of a bishop has sometimes become a positive and 
very serious disqualification. Thus, to take a modern instance, 
his acceptance of the bishopric of Durham very seriously dis- 
qualified Dr. Lightfoot from continuing those laborious researches 
which made him one of the most competent witnesses in the world 
as to the real teaching of St. Paul and the Apostolic Fathers. 
On the other side, the authority of Dr. Ryle, author of a multi- 
tude of evangelical leaflets, though he was Bishop of Liverpool, 
was for the definition of doctrine so immeasurably inferior to that 
of Lightfoot when he was only a Cambridge professor, that it 
would be a mere jest to compare them. 

The mere lapse of time was depriving the bishops of their 
special importance as witnesses to the apostolic tradition, and so 
far authoritative definers of doctrine, but it is not sufficiently con- 
sidered that the conditions which rendered it possible to convoke 
ecumenical councils, deprived them, when they had been con- 
voked, of nearly all moral and spiritual authority. In order that 
a synod of the bishops of the whole Church, from one end of the 
Roman Empire to the other, should be assembled, it was neces- 
sary not only that they should have the consent and protection of 
the Emperor, but also his active assistance. It was necessary 
that means of travel and transport should be provided for them, 
carriages, beasts of burden, and, moreover, provender by the way, 
and board and lodging when they reached their destination. This 
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was only possible after that truly singular event in history — the 
conversion of Constantine. It was not likely that an unbaptized 
heathen would allow a council which he himself had convoked 
and paid for, and over which he presided, to arrive at conclu- 
sions with which, at the time, he did not agree. Moreover, as 
they were physically, so they had placed themselves morally at 
his merey. With the true spirit of ecclesiasticism the holy fathers 
regarded the Nicene Council as the fitting occasion for the settle- 
ment of their own purely selfish and contemptible quarrels. The 
unbaptized heathen who presided, with the imperial legions at his 
back, “ produced before the Council,-from the folds of his mantle, 
the petitions [of the Fathers] on their papyrus or parchment 
rolls. He pointed to them as they lay, bound up and sealed with 
the imperial ring, and then, after declaring with a solemn oath 
(his usual mode of attestation), that he had not read one of them, 
he ordered a brazier to be brought in, in which they were burnt 
at once in the presence of the assembly” (Stanley, “ Eastern 
Church,” p. 220). This was itself a serious revolution, when the 
fresh air and light of ordinary sense and morality were allowed 
to play freely in the dark and stuffy chambers of ecclesiastical 
debate. But the real and irrevocable revolution brought about 
by Constantine may be described in the calm and unimpassioned 
words of Hefele (“ History of the Councils,” i. 42, English trans- 
lation): “Constantine the Great solemnly confirmed the Nicene 
Creed immediately after it had been drawn up by the Council, 
and he threatened such as would not transcribe it with exile. At 
the conclusion of the Synod he raised all the decrees of the As- 
sembly to the position of laws of the Empire; declared them to 
be divinely inspired; and in several edicts, still partially extant, 
he required that they should be most faithfully observed by all 
his subjects.” 

Thus did Constantine deliberately stultify the Christian re- 
ligion ; superseding the sweet reasonableness of Christianity and 
“the unresistible might of weakness” by brute force and the 
legions of imperial Rome. Christianity had won her triumphs by 
touching the heart, convincing the intellect, and persuading the 
will; in the supreme moment of her victory she threw away the 
true weapons of her warfare. From that time onward the bishops 
who assembled to define the true Christian doctrine delivered 
their testimony with gags in their mouths, and ropes round their 
necks, with the roar of the lions sounding in their ears, and the 
headsman’s axe glittering in their eyes. Unhappily this was by 
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no means the worst. The bishops now of one faction, now of 
another, entered fully into the spirit of the revolution. The 
Church became a persecuting monster, and a hungry beast of 
prey. Lcclesiastical syaods ranked foremost among the most 
demoralizing conventions that have ever cursed the world. The 
Spanish inquisition, and the Scotch Kirk later, combined the 
ferocity of strong brutes with the treachery of weak brutes. At 
length the Church loomed horribly before the world as the incar- 
nation, not of the Son of God, but of the Evil One. 

Fortunately this abomination of desolation, this hour and power 
of darkness, has passed away. The Reformation had faults 
enough, and would have shrunk with horror from the sight of 
the offspring that was to issue from her own womb, but she has 
forever enthroned Reason in the seat of Authority. Still there is 
a Sacred Congregation of the Index, and of the Holy Office, and 
a modern scientist has learned, with pious joy, that his pleasing 
speculations on the comfortableness of hell are forbidden to the 
faithful. Still a Briggs can be tried for heresy by a synod or 
general assembly, which seems to think that it has guaranteed 
its own infallibility by declaring that it is mere blasphemy to 
ascribe infallibility to any but Almighty God. But this serious 
business of the fanatics is the mere amusement of the educated 
world. There will be no more religious bonfires. The secular 
arm will never again degrade itself by executing the bloodthirsty 
sentences of subtle and cruel ecclesiastics. The true apostolic 
doctrine will be defined by people who are qualified for the task, 
not simply by official position, but by adequate learning. It will 
be recognized that the work of this generation is not to crystallize 
the Gospels and the Epistles into abstract dogmas, but to re- 
translate dogma into the simple language of the Epistles and the 
Gospels. 

As to the origin of the Episcopate, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has no doctrine whatever. It is stated incidentally in the 
preface to the Ordinal, that “it is evident to all men diligently 
reading Holy Scripture and Ancient Authors that from the 
Apostle’s time there have been the three orders of the ministry in 
Christ’s Church.” But if this were a statement of doctrine, the 
doctrine could not be considered essential, because it requires for 
its proof a knowledge not only of Scripture but of “ ancient au- 
thors;” and all such doctrines are excluded from essentials by 
the sixth of the Articles of Religion. Much less does the Church 
affirm that the authority of a bishop may not be modified or cir- 
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cumscribed as necessity may arise. As to the power to define 
doctrine, modification or development has taken place in two 
opposite directions. At one extreme we find the constitution and 
canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
at the other the canons and decrees of the Vatican Council. Both 
these developments are logical. To have two infallible and au- 
thorized definers of doctrine is superfluous where they agree, and 
impossible if they differ. The Vatican dogma of infallibility is 
a complete development, it is the reductio ad absurdum of doc- 
trinal authority, and it is impossible to go further in that direc- 
tion. The Protestant Episcopal development is not complete in 
every respect, for it still gives authority to the ecclesiastical courts 
to define doctrine pro renata; but it is complete in respect of 
bishops. They have been divested of every atom of authority to 
define dogma, whether as Ordinaries of their own dioceses or as 
a House of Bishops in General Convention, or as a body which, 
though unknown to the constitution, is spoken of now and then 
under the name of “the Bishops in Council,” or a fortiori when 
conferring with bishops of other churches in foreign lands. A 
bishop cannot authoritatively determine that a presbyter of his 
diocese ‘is heretical, even if he should deny the Nicene Creed. 
He cannot of his own authority depose, or degrade, or censure 
such a one, or punish him in any way whatever ; though he may 
cause him to be put upon trial, he cannot try him himself, or 
determine his sentence if he should be convicted. He cannot 
enforce his own definition of an article of religion, or a rubric of 
the Book of Common Prayer. He may give as much “godly 
admonition ” as he thinks fit, but any court of justice will explain 
to him — if the case should arise — the difference between godly 
admonition and a canon of the Church. 

It is not hard to see how the curtailment of the authority of 
the bishop has been effected. On one side, it has come to pass 
through the same causes which brought about the abolition of the 
“benefit of clergy” in English law. The clergy are no longer 
the only people who can read and write, and the progress of civili- 
zation has long ago ceased to protect from the punishment of their 
crimes the very people who had less excuse than anybody else for 
committing them. Without denying that Episcopacy as a form 
of church government has the divine sanction, most calm and 
unprejudiced observers would admit that it is emphatically un- 
American. The bishops constitute a privileged order, holding 
office for life, elected indirectly by the people, but neither repre- 
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senting them, nor responsible to them, nor removable by them. 
Such an order would not be tolerated for a moment in the civil 
government of this country; and even by many of those who 
regard it as having a divine authority in the church, it is regarded 
as a dangerous though necessary institution. Every approach to 
ostentation in the behavior of a bishop causes secret, it may be, 
and even unreasonable, but most real and bitter suspicion. The 
influence of the House of Bishops is seriously lessened by holding 
its sessions “with closed doors.” Americans are not impressed 
by resolutions unless they are permitted to know the reasons upon 
which they were founded. American church-people are proud of 
their House of Bishops, and well they may be; for before the 
fashion set in of dividing and multiplying dioceses, the bishops 
were picked men, and such a thing as a bishopric going a-begging 
was scarcely ever to be seen. But as a legislative force the House 
of Bishops is not to be compared with the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies. In power of veto they are equal, but in any con- 
flict of opinions the body which really represents the people will, 
in this country, sooner or later surely win. The only rights now 
considered inherent in an American bishop are the right to ordain, 
and the right to confirm. The rights of administration as ordi- 
nary of a diocese are exceedingly few, and are strictly defined and 
limited by law, — of which, indeed, they are the creation. Even 
the right to ordain is limited with even greater strictness, except- 
ing in so far as, by some inherent power of the supernatural and 
undefinable kind,-a very wicked bishop may be able to confer 
valid but irregular orders in defiance of the most solemn promises, 
and of the laws and constitution which he was appointed to ad- 
minister. Every high office, whether in church or state, passes 
by slow but sure gradations from one extreme to another. To 
begin with, the man makes the office; to end with, the office 
makes the man; and when this point has been reached, it is cer- 
tain that, on the slightest disturbance of equilibrium, both man 
and office will disappear. 

Originally the man who can, or the man who knows — which- 
ever may be the right etymology —-is made king. At last the 
king — say England’s Charles II. — is assumed to be a man who 
can and who knows. In these days the progress of development 
takes two directions: Episcopacy is given up, or it reverts to the 
original condition — the man makes the office. It seems fairly 
certain that there are two conditions on which alone the office of 
a bishop can survive among the disintegrating forces of modern 
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civilization. The first is, that the bishops shall be intellectually 
— not by hypothesis or ex officio, but in very fact — the strongest 
men in the Church. The second is, that in the exercise of their 
administrative functions the bishops shall confine themselves, with 
the utmost possible rigor, within those limitations by which the 
law of their Church at once describes and circumscribes their 
authority. 

The history of Episcopacy is the history of a development ; 
and it is impossible to stop at any one point, and say: “ Here we 
have the divine ideal and definition.” For which sort of bishop 
did Christ or his Apostles institute, or which is the truly Catho- 
lic bishop? Is it the superintendent of a small society, with a 
few assistant presbyters, like the rector of a modern parish and 
his curates? Or is it a lordly prelate like Cyril of Alexandria, 
the murderer of Hypatia? Or is it a Hildebrand or a Boniface 
the Eighth? Or is it a bishop, such as those who, with the alter- 
native of being beheaded, handed over the supremacy of the 
Church of England to Henry VIII.? Or is it a bishop who is a 
mere vicar of the Bishop of Rome? Or is it a bishop who can- 
not so much as ordain a deacon without the permission of a com- 
mittee half of whose members are laymen, and who cannot put a 
single presbyter into a parish, or take him out? Did Christ 
institute for all time, both the patriarchal system and the papal 
system and the Anglican system and the American system? Did 
he institute, at the same time, and for all time to come, an oli- 
garchy, an absolute monarchy, Erastianism and Democracy? If 
all these variations of Episcopacy have not only been possible, 
but are actually found in history, what does the name bishop con- 
note but those functions of guidance and superintendence which 
are necessary for the well-being of all organized societies ? 

Is it not evident that Congregationalism and Episcopacy are 
developing towards each other, from opposite sides? Congrega- 
tionalism, pure and simple, is anarchy; Episcopalianism might 
be autocracy. But the Episcopacy of America is a constitutional 
form of government in which the highest officers are chosen for 
life, and are irremovable so long as they abide by the contract or 
conditions on which they were appointed. The several parishes 
are autonomous societies which have contracted to choose their 
ministers from persons who have been ordained by bishops ; and 
to submit, for certain purposes, to Episcopal visitation. They are 
represented, within certain geographical limits, in a diocesan con- 
vention or legislature, over whose proceedings the bishop has no 
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veto at any stage. The dioceses are united, for certain purposes, 
into a confederation, and represented in a general convention, 
where the representatives of the laity have always the chief power. 
Moreover, any diocese can at pleasure retire from the confedera- 
tion, and any parish from the diocese. Of course there is nothing 
like this in the early Church; it is a late development, and its 
peculiarities are directly due to the political institutions of the 
United States. It is American Episcopalianism, and combines 
in a remarkable and practicable form order and liberty, uniform- 
ity and flexibility. Under the conditions of this American Epis- 
copalianism, so long as the bishops are not unduly multiplied ; so 
long as they are the strongest men in the Church ; so long as the 
House of Bishops really represents the highest intelligence, the 
most accurate learning, the widest experience, the most consum- 
mate statesmanship, and the most homely common sense, of the 
Church ; so long as they can hold their own in society, and make 
themselves felt as a power in the community in which they live ; 
so long they will be the greatest ecclesiastical power in the United 
States, — and no longer. 
W. Krirxvs. 


JERSEY City, N. J. 





THE PAULINE TEACHING OF THE PERSON OF 
CHRIST. 


THE last and most important task of the higher criticism of the 
New Testament is to determine the historical setting of the doctrines 
of its several books. As a procedure which follows the historical 
method, it cannot regard these doctrines as isolated phenomena, 
and treat them as if they had no connection with antecedent 
beliefs and modes of thought. Moreover, it is forbidden by its 
fundamental presuppositions to attempt to explain them as inde- 
pendent supernatural creations rather than as the products of the 
thinking of men, which, as such, must be conceived as related to 
their antecedents and environments. This method is especially 
necessary to the successful study of the Pauline Christology, since 
in none of his writings has the apostle made a distinctive state- 
ment ‘of doctrine on the subject, and his opinions as to the person 
of Christ must be gathered from incidental words and phrases 
belonging to the discussion of subjects which appear to have 
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interested him more than the topic in question. While these 
scattered intimations of belief respecting the person of Christ 
must be subjected to a careful exegesis and studied in their con- 
nection, a knowledge of the Messianic ideas which prevailed 
shortly before and at the time of the apostle is indispensable 
to their interpretation. For while the Pauline Christology is a 
transformation of both the Jewish and the Jewish-Christian Mes- 
sianism, it is not without some features of each. 

While Paul undoubtedly entertained the Messianic hopes of his 
nation, Jesus was to him the Messiah in a peculiar and original 
sense. He does not explicitly define what he saw in the vision 
in which Christ was revealed to him, or rather “in” him, but in 
his reference to it he employs a term which is frequently used in 
the New Testament to express the appearance of things of the 
supersensible world and the occurrence of spiritual manifestations 
(4p6y, 1 Cor. xv. 8). The “ visions and revelations of the Lord” 
(2 Cor. xii. 1), which were probably not infrequent experiences 
of his, and in which he had a consciousness of being in the “ third 
heaven” and hearing “unspeakable words,” were doubtless of 
this sort. As a consequence of these spiritual intuitions it ap- 
pears that his conception of the Messiahship was entirely changed. 
For he says that if, prior to the true manifestation of the Christ 
to him, he had known and accepted a fleshly Messiah, a ‘ Christ 
after the flesh,” yet thereafter he “knew him so no more” (2 Cor. 
v. 16). This “Christ according to the flesh” was of the Israel- 
ites, his “kinsmen,” to whom belonged “the covenants and the 
giving of the law” (Rom. ix. 4), the descendant of David, “ born 
of a woman,” “born under the law” (Gal. iv. 4), in whom the 
national Messianic hopes were realized, so far as his appearance 
at least was concerned. But as a believer, a convert to the new 
spiritual Messianic faith, he declares that he is “a new creature,” 
and that he henceforth knows Christ no longer in the old: way, 
for “the old things are passed away.” Now he knows him only 
as freed from the flesh through his death and resurrection and 
existing in a heavenly state, “the image of God,” a being of 
“light” and “glory.” Accordingly, the Christ of the flesh, the 
human Jesus, has no important place or function in the Chris- 
tology of the apostle. If he was acquainted with the tradition of 
the life and teachings of Jesus he makes no use of this knowledge 
except in an occasional reference to an aphorism. He founds 
no important doctrine upon the words of the Master, and never 
appeals to the Gospel-miracles to support the claims of Christ to 
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dignity or authority. The personality as well as the name of the 
Son of Man disappears from a teaching which shows no contact 
with the freshness and spontaneity of the primitive tradition ; and 
the kingdom of heaven, which was the burden of the original 
message, sinks into insignificance, or is lost from view in the 
absorbing interest in a metaphysical doctrine of the Christ. The 
Messiah of the early apostolic faith, who was a lowly teacher, and 
was expected to come again in human form as the Son of Man to 
sit on a throne of judgment upon all nations, and to place his 
apostles on twelve thrones to judge the twelve tribes of Israel, is 
transformed in the Pauline thought into the divine Lord of glory, 
whose saving mission is to all people, and who will come at length 
as a spiritual personality to gather in one fellowship his dead 
resurrected and the living believers with bodies “conformed to 
his body of glory.” 

Accepting the current Jewish belief of his time in the inspira- 
tion and authority of the Old Testament Scriptures, Paul regarded 
Jesus as the expected Messiah foretold by the prophets. He 
speaks of himself as “separated unto the gospel of God, which 
He promised afore by His prophets in the Holy Scriptures” 
(Rom. i. 2), and as to the ministry of Jesus he declares that 
through it “a righteousness of God hath been manifested, being 
witnessed by the law and the prophets, even the righteousness of 
God through faith in Jesus Christ” (Rom. iii. 21). In the two 
events of the career of the Master which were to him of funda- 
mental importance, he sees the fulfillment of foreshadowings in 
the ancient sacred writings. “For I delivered unto you,” he 
writes to the Corinthians, “ first of all that which also I received, 
how that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures ; 
and that he was buried; and that he hath been raised on the 
third day according to the Scriptures” (1 Cor. xv. 3,4). He 
does not, indeed, inform his readers where the prophetic passages 
in question are to be found; but it is probable that in his oral 
instructions he had pointed them out, and expounded them in 
accordance with the prevailing rabbinical method of interpreting 
the Old Testament, which he did not hesitate to employ upon 
occasion (1 Cor. x. 11; Gal. iii. 16, iv. 24). It is evident, how- 
ever, that Paul’s acceptance of the traditional Messianism was 
merely external and formal. In the national Messiah, as such, 
he had no interest and no faith. It is not this personality whom 
he finds in the Scriptures ; it is rather “the gospel of God,” “ the 
righteousness of God,” and the crucified and risen Lord. The 
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functions of the Messiah in whom he as a Christian believed 
were not, with reference to righteousness and the final consum- 
mation, those of the Messiah of the popular faith. In the Jewish 
theology it was laid down that the Messiah would come when 
righteousness should prevail among the people (Weber, “ Sys- 
tem,” p. 333); but according to Paul the Christ came for the 
purpose of bringing them into this condition. 

That in applying to Christ the appellation “Son of God” Paul 
attached to him a unique and exceptional dignity there can be no 
doubt. The frequent and emphatic use of this term by Paul 
marks a distinction between his writings and the synoptic Gos- 
pels. According to these latter records, Jesus’ constant self- 
designation is the “Son of Man;” he teaches that other men 
may become sons of God by fulfilling certain conditions, such as 
being peace-makers, tells the disciples that God is their Father, 
and instructs them to pray to Him as such. The universal father- 
hood of God is implied in such parables as that of the prodigal 
son (Luke xv. 11 f.) and that of the two sons (Matt. xxi. 28 f.) 
and in the passages Matt. v. 45 and Luke vi. 30. When in these 
Gospels Jesus is represented as calling himself the Son in a pre- 
eminent sense, he appears to express a relation different only in 
degree from that which other men hold or may hold to the Father 
—a sonship attained through loving obedience and spiritual com- 
munion with God. Accordingly, he could speak of possessing a 
knowledge of God surpassing that of all others (Matt. xi. 27). 
In the first Gospel he is reported toghave accepted the title Son 
of God, as a Messianic designation from the lips of Peter; but 
in the second Gospel, which probably more correctly represents 
the original tradition, the appellation is omitted (Matt. xvi. 16 ; 
Mark viii. 29). But nowhere in these Gospels is there an indica- 
tion that he intended by the term Son to express his participation 
in the divine nature, or a metaphysical relation to God. It is 
evident, however, that to Paul the Son of God “ revealed in” him 
at his conversion represented a conception of Christ unknown to 
the primitive tradition and to the original apostles (Gal. i. 15, 
16). He had not recognized the Jesus “ according to the flesh” 
as the Messiah, but had vehemently and bitterly opposed him by 
persecuting his followers to the death. But as soon as he had 
seen in this vision the Christ according to the Spirit, the true 
Messiah, the divine Son of God, he was furnished with an ample 
revelation, so that he felt no need to “confer with flesh and 
blood” or to turn his steps toward Jerusalem. He had seen not 
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the marred and lowly form of the Son of Man, but the majestic 
“Lord of glory,” and from this vision dates a new apprehension 
of Christ and a new epoch in the history of Christianity. Through 
this apprehension of his person the cause of Jesus received a direc- 
tion and development which it could never have had within the 
limits of the interpretation given to it by the original apostles. 
A mere Jewish teacher and Messiah could never have been ac- 
cepted as the spiritual head of mankind. The world is now 
coming, indeed, to see that this man who delivered great moral 
and religious truths in aphorisms, preached the brotherhood of 
man and the kingdom of God, and went about doing good, was 
the greatest spiritual and ethical teacher of mankind. But Chris- 
tianity could not have begun to become a world-religion in the 
first century and could not have held sway over the minds of 
men since, without a conception of the person of Christ in which 
he was something more than a Jewish teacher who had been igno- 
miniously put to death, and was expected presently to come again 
to establish the national kingdom of God. There was needed an 
idea of his mission which extended it to mankind, and a theory 
of his nature which invested it with mystical and metaphysical 
qualities and relations. Paul’s conception of Christology, based 
not upon historical facts but upon speculation, furnished the im- 
pulse which was necessary to carry Christianity forward upon its 
mission of the conquest of the world. Its dualism answered a 
twofold purpose. On the one hand it was a concession to Jewish 
Messianism in its doctrine’that Jesus was “ according to the flesh 
born of the seed of David,” and on the other, it responded to the 
speculative interest in its metaphysical idea that Christ in his 
higher and most essential nature was the divine Son of God. In 
this latter phase of his thought respecting the Messiah he was in 
contact with the speculations of the Jewish theology. Christ was 
exalted above all other created beings, men and angels. To men 
was indeed granted adoption as sons of God (viofecia, Rom. viii. 
15), but Christ was by nature God’s own (iis) Son. 

To Paul the person of Christ was central and vital in his 
apprehension of Christianity. All that the new religion signified 
to him of relief from the oppression and burden of sin and the 
law, and of hope for his own regeneration and that of mankind, 
was contained in his thought of the exalted Lord of glory. As 
he put into his conception of the Son of God a significance which 
is not contained in the synoptic tradition, but which prepared the 
way for the metaphysical idea of the Logos of the fourth Gospel, 
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so the death of ‘Christ assumed to him an importance, and con- 
tained consequences wholly foreign to the minds of the primi- 
tive disciples. They had regarded this event as the signal of the 
overthrow of their Messianic hopes and of their faith in Jesus 
as the one who “should restore the kingdom to Israel.” But 
to Paul, as the act of a supernatural, metaphysical being, it had 
consequences far surpassing the extinction of a life or the disap- 
pointing of Messianic expectations. Its results were conceived as 
magical or miraculous. The existing spiritual order was shaken, 
and “old things” gave way to the new economy of which the 
cross was the symbol. With the death of Jesus mighty powers of 
the former age became extinct. When he bowed his head upon 
Calvary the Christ “ according to the flesh,” the national Jewish 
Messiah, died, never to live again, and the age of the spiritual 
Messiah was ushered in. In dying he died to Judaism, abdicated 
the Messiahship of a people, and assumed the sceptre of the 
universal Messiahship of mankind. By a spiritual magic, which 
eludes accurate definition, he put away the law not alone for Jews, 
but for all men, effected their deliverance from sin, and by “ one 
act of righteousness”’ secured to them the free gift “ to justifica- 
tion of life.” An offering for sin, he condemned it in the “flesh,” 
and died unto it “once for all.” The fetters of man’s bondage 
were broken by the abolition of the law of sin and death, and the 
law of the spirit of life assumed its beneficent sway. To the great 
apostle Calvary signified the subjugation of a spiritual world-order 
of powers inimical to man by the higher powers of a new dispen- 
sation of grace. 

That the being who was able to accomplish by his mission this 
vast cosmic-spiritual transformation was not conceived to be an 
ordinary human personality in his essential nature, goes without 
saying. It is a degradation of the apostle’s mystic and meta- 
physical thought by the worst kind of rationalism to interpret 
his words so as to make them teach that one whose work and 
sacrifice were followed by such immense consequences affecting 
the economy of salvation, the purposes of God, and the entire 
human race, could have been regarded by him in whose mind 
the scheme took form as “a mere man.” No one of the apostle’s 
Christological conceptions has a more definite and precise expres- 
sion than this, that Christ was essentially spirit (7vetpa). The 
declaration that “the Lord is the Spirit” is entirely unambiguous. 
In his thought the total order of human life, as related to the 
economy of redemption, includes the celestial and nether spheres 
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of existence. It is the destiny of the lower order to be uplifted 
and transformed through connection with the higher. Accord- 
ingly, the first man Adam (the first to appear on the stage of 
existence) became a living soul, the last Adam a life-giving spirit 
(1 Cor. xv. 45). First in order of appearance is that which is 
natural or psychical (yuxixdv), then that which is spiritual (rvev- 
panxév). Though this is the order of temporal development, it 
by no means follows that the spiritual personality sprang out of 
the conditions of time and sense. On the contrary, Paul declares 
explicitly that the second man is from heaven (1 Cor. xv. 47). 
In his spiritual, heavenly existence Christ was conceived by Paul 
as a being possessing a form of “glory,” in accordance with the 
idea that spirit is essentially a luminous substance. There is no 
real contradiction between the two statements, that Christ was 
“the image of God” (1 Cor. iv. 4) and “in the form of God” 
(Phil. ii. 6), and that in the resurrection the bodies of believers 
would be “conformed to his body of glory” (Phil. iii. 21). For 
while Paul thought him to be God-like, since he was essentially 
Spirit, he appears to have conceived of him in no other way than 
‘tin fashion as a man,” whether in his heavenly or earthly exist- 
ence. As “the light of the knowledge of the glory of God” was 
reflected “in the face of Jesus Christ,” so this luminous spiritual 
effulgence is again reflected in the gospel which is “the gospel of 
the glory of Christ.” That the divinity of Christ is not implied 
by Paul in designating him “the image of God” is evident from 
1 Cor. xi. 7, when he says of man that he is “the image and 
glory of God.” In this connection is a passage which shows how 
he combined in his thought the divine sonship and the perfect 
humanity of Christ, his relation both to God and man: “ But 
I would have you know that the head of every man is Christ; 
and the head of the woman is the man, and the head of Christ 
is God” (vv. 3, 4). Here the “head” (xe¢ady) of each class 
represents that one of whom the subordinate is the reflected ray 
or “glory” (8éfa). Accordingly, the woman is said to be the 
glory of the man, while the man is subordinate to Christ, his 
head, who in turn is subordinate to God whose glory he reflects. 
Thus is assigned to Christ a mediate position between God and 
man. Dependent upon God on the one hand, he is on the other 
the head of mankind. As to other men, they are “ the image and 
glory of God,” because in the order of creation Christ is their 
head, so that mediately through him their head is God, as the 
woman’s head is Christ in and through the man. Conceived as 
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to his’ essential nature Christ is spirit, but relatively to man and 
the economy of salvation he is the “life-giving Spirit” which, 
working in mankind, is destined te destroy death and sin and to 
quicken the mortal flesh of believers, so that they shail be “ con- 
formed to his body of glory.” 

The fact, however, that in the thought of Paul Christ was “ the 
Son of God” by preéminence, “the image of God,” “ the Spirit,” 
a being of whom God was the head, as he himself is the head of 
every man, is not incompatible with his teaching, that in his 
nature Christ was essentially and only a man, a man in the sense 
that does not admit of the idea that he possessed divine attributes 
and was of the divine essence. In writing of the two dispensa- 
tions, that of sin and death, and that of righteousness and life, 
the apostle declares that “if by the trespass of the one [ Adam], 
the many died, much more did the grace of God and the gift 
by the grace of the one man Jesus Christ abound unto the many” 
(Rom. v. 15). Death was not to have the victory, for “since by 
man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead” 
(1 Cor. xv. 21). If “the first man is of the earth, earthy, the 
second man is from heaven.’ These words admit of no other 
meaning than that Christ was by nature man, as Adam was, only 
in a higher sense, a man whose spiritual, transforming power 
should counteract the deadly and woeful influence of the earthy 
progenitor of the race. The Spirit which he was to Paul’s 
thought (2 Cor. iii. 17) was the earnest of the victory that he 
was to gain. It placed him at the head of the genus, but did not 
signify a superhuman nature. The higher heavenly principle in 
him was a perfect humanity. In him human nature had its 
glorified, archetypal form. Over against the earthy, psychical 
man, Adam, who represented the human race subjected to death 
through sin, he was conceived as the spiritual, heavenly man, “ the 
man from heaven,” the head and representative of this race trans- 
formed, so far as it should come into touch with him, by the 
powers of life into a condition of sinlessness. For it was essential 
and fundamental in Paul’s conception of Christ that he was with- 
out sin (ji) yvots duapriav, 2 Cor. v. 21). He had, indeed, a bodily 
nature like all other men, but as the ideal man he was superior to 
them in that his flesh was not touched with the contamination of - 
sin. The expression employed by Paul for this idea, “ the like- 
ness of sinful flesh” (potwpa capxds duaprias, Rom. viii. 3), has 
received contradictory interpretations, and some have thought 


that he was inconsistent with himself in employing these words 
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and asserting, despite them, that Christ knew no sin. But the 
use of the word “likeness” may be regarded as intended to guard 
against this inconsistency. Christ came, indeed, in the flesh, and 
was “born of the seed of David,” so that in his natural descent 
he was, like all other men, subject to the “sarkical” conditions 
to which in the usual order of nature sin attaches. Yet while the 
term “likeness” does not carry with it the notion that he had not 
a real body of flesh and blood, it excludes the implication that in 
his flesh evil tendencies had their accustomed sway. The human- 
ity in which he appeared was only the likeness of sinful flesh, 
not that of sinful flesh itself. His body was formed after the 
likeness of that flesh to which sin ordinarily belongs in human 
nature. 

The declaration that Christ appeared on the earth in “ the like- 
ness of sinful flesh” may be regarded as expressing the doctrine 
of his entire humanity. For Paul does not use the term “ flesh” 
of the bodily nature only, but of “the whole man, body and soul, 
reason, and all his faculties included, because all that is in him 
longs and strives after the flesh.” If, then, he was in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh, and yet did not know sin, it was because, 
by the power of the Spirit, the principle of his ideal, heavenly 
humanity, he either had no sinful desires, or, having them, was 
superior to their influence. Which of these two alternatives lay 
in the mind of the apostle it may be impossible to determine, but 
it is favorable to the former that he nowhere represents Christ as 
subject to a struggle with evil propensities and engaged in a con- 
flict with sin. But it is difficult to reconcile this view of the mat- 
ter with Paul’s doctrine of the effect of the sin of the first Adam 
upon his posterity. For he certainly believed that in and through 
this primal transgression sin and death became powers in human 
nature from whose sway no man was exempt. ‘ Death passed 
unto all men in that all sinned” (Rom. v. 12). All become mortal 
through Adam’s fall, because Adam’s having sinned was, so far 
as this consequence is concerned, a sinning of all, for “ by the 
trespass of the one, the many died.” Hence the idea of a man 
having a nature in “the likeness of sinful flesh,’ and yet know- 
ing no sin, appears to tend to the Docetic conception of Christ, 
that is, that his body was not a real one of flesh and blood —a 
doctrine which has been maintained by some high authorities as 
that of the apostle. Yet that this cannot have been Paul’s idea 
is evident from his teaching that Christ’s descent was in the 
natural order, he being “of the seed of David according to the 
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flesh” (Rom. i. 3). Moreover, since there is nowhere in Paul’s 
writings the slightest intimation that he believed in the super- 
natural generation of Jesus according to the story in the first and 
third Gospels, recourse cannot be had to this doctrine in order to 
explain his idea that Christ was only in “the likeness of sinful 
flesh” and without a knowledge of sin. This difficulty in the 
Pauline Christology is similar to that which attaches to the teach- 
ing of the Jewish theology, from which its origin may perhaps be 
traced, that though all men have by nature the impulse to sin, 
some individuals, the patriarchs in particular, remained sinless. 
These, however, were not regarded as without tendencies to sin, 
and their sinlessness was conceived as the result of overcoming 
them (see Weber, “ System,” p. 224). Perhaps Rom. viii. 3 and 
2 Cor. v. 21 may fairly be interpreted according to the analogy 
of this Jewish doctrine. 

Although “born of the seed of David according to the flesh,” 
this “last Adam,” this “ man from heaven,” was not conceived 
by Paul to have begun his existence when he began his earthly 
life. This notion of the ideal, heavenly humanity of Christ which 
was fundamental in the apostle’s Christology, bears so great a 
similarity to certain speculations of the Jewish theology that its 
origin in them is highly probable. This theology “found taught 
in the first and second chapters of Genesis a twofold creation of 
man, that of the heavenly, spiritual and archetypal man, and that 
of the earthly, sensuous and antitypal man.” “In part at least 
it saw in that first-created, heavenly man the Messiah, who was 
concealed with God prior to his earthly appearance.” ‘ Since 
Paul the theologian,” remarks Pfleiderer, from whom the two 
preceding quotations are taken, “ was acquainted with these doc- 
trines of his school, it were strange if he should have constructed 
his so essentially similar Christology without any reference to 
those Jewish theologumena by mere reflection upon his own pious 
experiences” (“ Der Paulinismus,” 2te Aufi., p. 119). The pre- 
existence of Christ, together with his participation in the Old 
Testament economy, is unequivocally expressed in the declaration 
that in the desert the Israelites “drank of the spiritual rock that 
followed them; and the rock was Christ” (1 Cor. x. 4). As the 
manna was not a natural product, but a “spiritual food,” so the 
miraculous rock which furnished water to the thirsty Israelites 
was no ordinary, natural rock, but a wérpa rvevparixy, real, but 
of heavenly origin, because it was the actual self-revelation and 
appearance of the invisible Son of God. This idea is related to 
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that of Philo, who regarded the rock as Wisdom (co¢ia), just as 
the manna was to him the Logos. The notion of prefiguration 
and type is neither expressed nor intimated by the apostle in the 
passage, but the people are said to have been supplied with a 
“spiritual drink” which was furnished them by Christ in the 
“phenomenal form” of the rock. Again, Christ is represented 
as having entered into human existence by an act of his own 
choice, by which he gave up the riches of his glorious, preéxistent 
state, and became poor in order that believers might through his 
poverty become rich (2 Cor. viii. 9). Likewise it is declared 
that Christ, though being in the form of God in his heavenly 
estate, “emptied himself, taking the form of a servant,” and “ was 
made in the likeness of men.” As Spirit, as the heavenly man, 
he lived in God-likeness, but in order to accomplish his work for 
men he assumed their lowly condition, and became “ obedient 
unto death” (Phil. ii. 6-8). Preéxistence is plainly expressed 
in the words: “God sent his Son in the likeness of sinful flesh,” 
and “when the fulness of the time came God sent forth his Son, 
born of a woman” (Rom. viii. 3; Gal. iv. 4). The mention of 
his sending forth in connection with emphatic reference to his 
coming in the flesh and his birth under human conditions evi- 
dently implies a passing from one state of existence to another. 
These specifications as to the mode of earthly existence and the 
entrance upon it would be altogether unnatural, except of one to 
whose prior condition they did not belong. “Such language is 
applicable only to a spiritual being passing into the conditions of 
incarnate life.” 

It is a debatable question whether Paul believed that Christ i in 
his preéxistent state participated in the creation. The meaning 
of the passage in 1 Cor. viii. 6 is not entirely clear: “ Yet to us 
there is one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we unto 
Him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, 
and we through him.” Without doubt the Jewish monotheism, 
the doctrine of the absolute supremacy of God as the first cause, 
is here maintained intact in the words, ¢& ob ra wavra, “of whom 
are all things.” Only with reference to the interpretation of 
3? of ra rdvra, “through whom are all things,” is there any uncer- 
tainty. Yet there can be no good reason for regarding the ra 
wdvra of the second clause as either including less than the same 
words in the former clause, or as referring to something different 
as being “through” Christ from that which in the first instance 
is declared to be “of” God as primary cause. “All things” are 
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said to be of God as the original ground of existence, and “ we to 
Him” as the one whose purposes the Christians were intended to 
serve as the ethical end of their being. It is the Lord Christ, 
however, through whom all things are, and we through him, to 
whom our spiritual new creation as believers is due. A clear dis- 
_tinction is thus drawn between “all things” as the totality of 
creation and the Christians as the special discriminated from the 
general. It is extremely arbitrary to assume, as Késtlin does, 
that 6’ of in the second clause is so “ indefinite” that any other 
verb than the é¢yévero, which is clearly to be understood in the first 
clause, may be substituted in the second, so that we may sup- 
pose “live,” “are governed,” or “ are sustained,” to be intended. 
While Rom. xi. 36 lends some support to this interpretation, 
since &' of is there employed of the sustaining and governing 
activity of God between the origin and the consummation of the 
world, the relation of the two clauses in the passage in question 
renders it most natural, at least, if not necessary, to supply in the 
second the verb which is implied in the first. Thus Christ is 
regarded as the immediate cause of the creation, which was imme- 
diately effected by the “one God” as its primary ground and 
source. The fact that Paul regarded Christ as himself a created 
being (“the last Adam became [was created ] a life-giving Spirit,” 
1 Cor. xv. 45) cannot be urged against this interpretation. For, 
as Pfleiderer has pointed out, the thought of the Jewish theo- 
logians did not exclude the conception that a creature of God 
might be the secondary cause or agent of the creation, as is ap- 
parent in the case of Wisdom in Prov. viii. 22f. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that Philo regarded the Logos as the 
organ of creation (épyavov &’ of xaracxevdcOy [6 xoopos], although 
Paul’s relation to Philo’s thought is not determinable. It was, how- 
ever, as the Son of God, “the man from heaven,” who shared the 
divine “glory” as “the image of God,” and not as the divine 
Logos of the Johannine speculation, that Paul thought of Christ 
in reference to his participation in the creation. Accordingly, he 
does not employ the specific terms of the fourth Gospel, in which 
it is said that the Logos “was God,” and that “the world was 
made by him.” The Pauline doctrine of the person of Christ 
represents an early stage of the development of New Testament 
Christology, which reached its culmination in the conception of 
the Logos. Pfleiderer has suggestively conjectured that although 
it cannot be determined whether the Jewish theology of the time 
of Paul ascribed to the Messiah a participation in the work of 
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creation, “it is not unthinkable that a combination of the sayings 
concerning the divine Wisdom and the preéxistent Messiah may 
have taken place in the circles of the Jewish school before the 
time of Paul; whereby the doctrine of the apostle as to the 
mediate activity of Christ in the creation would be the more 
explicable.” 

The question whether Paul attributed a divine nature to Christ 
is regarded by some commentators as settled in the affirmative by 
Rom. ix. 5: “And of whom is Christ as concerning the flesh, 
who is over all, God blessed for ever” (Revised Version), or, 
“From whom as to the flesh was Christ: He who is over all, 
God, be blessed for ever!” (Noyes). The words 6 dv én ravruv 
Oeds edAoyyrés are capable of either rendering, so far as construc- 
tion is concerned, and their interpretation depends on the placing 
of a full stop or a comma at the end of the first clause. If, with 
Tischendorf, the full stop be employed, the words in question 
are an ascription of praise to God, or a doxology, of which other 
examples are found in Paul’s Epistles (Rom. i. 25; 2 Cor. xi. 
31). It must be regarded as a strong presumption against the 
former interpretation that Paul everywhere maintains the Jewish 
monotheism in its strictest sense. The absolute aloneness of God 
is a fundamental principle in his theology. As to Christ’s rela- 
tion to God, he implies and affirms so constantly the doctrine of 
the Son’s subordination that it may be said to be the underlying 
presumption of his Christology ; and since nowhere else in all his 
indisputable Epistles has he written anything that can be con- 
strued into an ascription of a divine nature to him, it is only by 
a violent interpretation that these words can be so understood. 
The argument presented by Dr. Stevens (“The Pauline Theol- 
ogy,” p. 202) that as applied to Christ the words form a natural 
antithesis to 76 xara odpxe, is of weight only if it can be shown 
that an antithesis can be regarded as required or even expected 
in this connection. The same scholar’s appeal to Colossians and 
Philippians for the ascription to Christ of “lofty attributes and 
prerogatives of creation and sovereignty over the world,” cannot 
be admitted in view of the doubtful genuineness of these Epistles. 
The fact, indeed, that these writings contain a more developed 
Christology than that of the undisputed Epistles of Paul is one 
of the reasons for discrediting them. The passage in the Epistle 
to Titus (ii. 13) cannot fairly be brought into the argument in 
the present state of the criticism of the Pauline writings. The 
interpretation, based upon the insertion of a full pause, corre- 
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sponds with the general tendency of the New Testament writers 
who draw a delicate line of distinction between the absolute God 
and Christ. This is true even of those who represent the most 
developed Christology, and assign to the Son a far higher rank 
than he has in the Pauline thought. Moreover, it is in the high- 
est degree improbable that Paul, who calls Christ “the second 
man, the Lord from heaven,” “the last Adam,” and “the man 
Christ Jesus,” could have intended to designate him as “ God, 
blessed for ever.” Baur’s words are worthy of consideration in 
this connection, that “The passage rightly apprehended proves 
exactly the opposite of that which is generally found in it — how 
much it lay outside the Apostle’s circle of ideas to put Christ on 
an equality with God, and to call him God” (“ Paulus,” 2te Aufl. 
ii. p. 264). 

Another view of this subject deserving of notice is based upon 
the Apostle’s use of the term God, which, among the ancients, 
was not always employed as rigidly as it is by us. Assuming on 
the ground of Paul’s usage a certain flexibility of the designation 
in this passage, the interpretation which does not admit the full 
stop, and assigns the disputed words to Christ, might be allowed. 
In 1 Cor. viii. 5, the Apostle concedes that the heathen are not 
irrational in assuming the existence of their divinities, since 
“there are gods many and lords many.” These gods and lords 
are, indeed, subordinated to the Supreme Deity and regarded 
doubtless as created beings, but they are recognized as superhu- 
man powers, as in Deut. x. 17 it is declared, “The Lord your 
God is God of gods and Lord of lords.” An employment of 
the term which denotes a marked departure from strict usage is 
found in 2 Cor. iv. 4, where Paul calls Satan “the god of this 
world ” (aiévos). The two terms, god and lord, are probably 
essentially synonymous in these passages, and designate beings 
holding a position of dominion and power which may be regarded 
as godlike. If, now, even in the Johannine theology the Logos 
was called god without a conscious impairment in the writer’s 
mind of the traditional monotheism, it is riot impossible that Paul, 
who assigned to Christ a rank as “the man from heaven” and 
“the image of God ” in a preéminent sense, may have designated 
him as God without intending to place him on equality with the 


1 An exhaustive exegetical discussion of the passage in question may be 
found in the Journal of the Society for Biblical Literature and Exegesis for 1881. 
It is from the pens of Dr. Ezra Abbot and Dr. Timothy Dwight. Dr. Abbot’s 
paper has been reprinted in his Critical Essays. 
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Supreme Deity either as to nature or functions, precisely as in 
Rom. x. 12, he says of him, “The same Lord is Lord of all.” 
Accordingly, whether this interpretation or that supported in the 
preceding paragraph be accepted, the passage in question is found 
to be in accord with the general Pauline doctrine of the subor- 
dination .of Christ to God, and it cannot be regarded as having 
the importance which has usually been attached to it in opposition 
to the assignment of the Pauline Christology to its proper place 
in the development of theology in the: New Testament. It goes, 
then, without saying, that the Trinitarian dogma has no standing 
in the thought of the Apostle. 

We have seen that the glorious existence and celestial rank of 
Christ as the archetypal, heavenly man prior to his appearance 
in the flesh are fundamental tenets of the Apostle’s Christology. 
His essential preéminence belonged to him by virtue of his crea- 
tion as “the last Adam.” In a unique and exceptional sense 
he was the Son of God, and as such was “ sent” into the world 
(Romans viii. 3; Gal. iv. 4). Yet there are some passages which 
appear to indicate that his exalted rank was accorded on account 
of his devotion to the service of man, and in particular because 
of his death and resurrection. In Rom. i. 3, it is said that Christ 
was “born of the seed of David according to the flesh,” and 
*‘ declared (appointed, determined) to be the Son of God accord- 
ing to the spirit of holiness by the resurrection of the dead.” 
This passage is brought into conflict with explicit declarations of 
Paul’s if it is interpreted to teach that Christ’s divine sonship 
was originally and essentially determined by his resurrection. 
The Apostle’s thought probably was that through the resurrection 
Christ was declared to the faith of men to be what in his exist- 
ence xara odpxa he did not appear to be, that is, the Son of God. 
But that the rank which was “declared” (épuc6és) to belong to 
him was always essentially his, is indicated by the declaration 
that his divine sonship corresponded to the fact that he possessed 
“the spirit of holiness.” This peculiar expression is evidently 
chosen in order to denote the belief, that as belonging originally 
to Christ the endowment included more than can pertain to any 
earthly man, and distinguished its possessor preéminently as a 
participant in the heavenly divine life. For this “Spirit of holi- 
ness” which constituted the personality of Christ must be re- 
garded as of celestial origin. Accordingly, he was able to be to 
believers a “life-giving Spirit.” By a transference of the Mes- 
siah-idea of the Jewish theology to Christ, he was regarded as the 
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preéxistent, heavenly man who, in distinction from men of earthly 
mould, possessed as essential qualities of his being “ the Spirit of 
holiness ” and the Spirit of life which qualified him to be the head 
of a new, regenerated humanity. 

The exaltation of Christ which Paul believed to be accorded to 
him on account of his death and through his resurrection doubt- 
less includes an increment of functions rather than an increase of 
essential dignity and rank of nature. By reason of these two 
events of his earthly fortune, which to Paul were of central and 
paramount significance, he attained the rank of lordship, a god- 
like position of dominion. Accordingly, in Rom. xiv. 9, the Apos- 
tle declares: “ For to this end Christ died and lived again, that 
he might be Lord both of the dead and the living.” A similar 
conception is expressed in Phil. ii. 9 f.: “* Wherefore [because of 
his humiliation], also, God highly exalted him, and gave unto 
him the name which is above every name; that in the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven and things on 
earth and things under the earth, and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” In this bowing of the knee is expressed the declara- 
tion that to the exalted Lord Christ is due the worship not only 
of angelic beings and spirits in sheol, in accordance with the 
popular mythology, but also of all living men. Since, however, 
this worship is “to the glory of God the Father,” no prejudice to 
the monotheistic doctrine is implied. Christ is Lord of the heav- 
enly spirits and of all the living and the dead. Believers belong 
to him whether in life or death, to him are due their allegiance 
and adoration, and in him is their hope. The idea of his descent 
to the underworld is not, however, necessarily implied here, 
as Meyer maintains. It accords with this sentiment of worship 
toward a being of exalted rank and authority that the term 
“Lord,” which in the Septuagint is a designation of Yahweh, is 
frequently applied to Christ. The salvation of men is declared 
to depend upon confession to him as Lord (Rom. x. 9). Yet, 
while he is represented as sitting at the right hand of God, that 
is, as a participator in the divine government, his subordination to 
the Father is implied in his office as an intercessor for the believ- 
ers (Rom. viii. 34, “ who also maketh intercession for us”). In 
accordance with a conception of the Messiah not unknown to 
Judaism (Enoch-Parables, xlv. li. lxix.), the function of judge of 
men is ascribed to Christ, which he would exercise at the con- 
summation of the existing world-order, when “the Lord himself 
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shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God” (1 Thess. iv. 16), and 
when “the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we [the living 
believers] shall be changed ” (1 Cor. xv. 51). Accordingly, Paul 
enjoins upon the Corinthians that they “ judge nothing before the 
time, until the Lord come, who will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and make manifest the counsels of the hearts” 
(1 Cor. iv. 5), and declares that “ we must all be made manifest 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, that each may receive the 
things done in the body, according to what he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad” (2 Cor. v.10). The “glory” in which the 
Apostle conceived Christ to exist after his resurrection and exalta- 
tion to the right hand of God is doubtless that in which he be- 
lieved him to have preéxisted when, “being in the form of God, 
he counted it not a prize [éprayydv, a thing to be eagerly grasped 
after] to be on an equality with God” (Phil. ii. 6). By “ form ” 
(uopdy) is without doubt meant the mode of existence of the Deity 
and the heavenly beings generally which, as before remarked, 
Paul conceived to be that of a luminous splendor or “ glory ” (com- 
pare the “great light” in the account of Paul’s conversion, Acts 
xxii. 6), and in which consisted the riches of Christ that were 
renounced when he “emptied himself,” and assumed the position 
of a “servant” in order to accomplish his earthly mission. This 
godlike mode of existence (rd elva ica Geo) he did not count a 
prize, but having voluntarily renounced it for a life of sacrifice, 
he attained it as a reward for his humiliation and service. Hence 
his Lordship, and “the name which is above every name.” That 
the existence of Christ in the “image” or “form” of God was 
not, however, conceived by Paul as incompatible with his arche- 
typal humanity is evident from 1 Cor. xi. 7, already referred 
to, where man is said to be “the image and glory of God ;” 
from Rom. viii. 29, “ whom he foreknew he also foreordained to 
be conformed to the image of his Son ;” and from Phil. iii. 21, 
‘who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it may 
be conformed to the body of his glory, according to the working 
whereby he is able even to subject all things unto himself.” 

The importance of the doctrine of the preéxistence of Christ 
in the Pauline Christology is apparent when we consider the 
Apostle’s teaching regarding the incarnation. For the most con- 
spicuous feature of this teaching is the conception of a voluntary 
self-devotion of an exalted being who, out of love for man, left 
his high estate in the heavenly regions, and descended to partici- 
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pate in the lowly fortunes of earthly men for their redemption. 
This idea denotes a marked departure of Paul from the current 
Jewish Messianism, according to which the Messiah was concealed 
in the heavens awaiting the time of his manifestation.1 The 
Messiah whom Judaism was awaiting, Paul recognized in Jesus 
of Nazareth. He whom his Jewish contemporaries expected to 
see come in pomp and power for the overthrow of their enemies, 
Paul saw already manifested in a mission of loving sacrifice under- 
taken in order to effect the righteousness which should prepare 
for his final coming as judge in the great consummation of the 
age. “ This new feature [the love manifested in the incarnation], 
which the Apostle added to the traditional Messiah of his school, 
was the fruit of the ethical impression that the crucified Jesus 
had made upon his mind, and it betrays itself precisely in this, 
that this impression was at bottom the decisive motive for his 
faith in the Messiahship of him who died upon the cross” (Pflei- 
derer, ut supra). A barren idea of the Jewish theological specu- 
lation, that of the “ concealed,” preéxistent Messiah, was trans- 
formed by the apostle into a great ethical and spiritual doctrine 
in which he found the hope of his own deliverance, and of that 
of all who should believe on the crucified one, from bondage to 
the law into “ the glorious liberty of the children of God” (Rom. 
viii. 21). The incarnation of Christ was not, however, in the 
thought of the Apostle that of the second person of a divine trin- 
ity. There is no ground for supposing that he so far departed 
from the current Messianism as to think of the Messiah, as such, 
in other terms than those of the popular theology according to 
which the expected one was a preéxistent heavenly man. Accord- 
ingly, he conceived the incarnation as the passage of “the man 
from heaven” into human conditions, as his abandonment, through 
self-sacrificing love, of his condition of “ glory” and godlikeness 
and the assumption of a body conformed to the earthly, sensuous 
organisms of men, or “in the likeness of sinful flesh.” From this 
point of view is apparent the injustice to the thought of the apos- 
tle which is done by the bold rationalism that interprets his con- 
ception of the preéxistence of Christ as ideal, or existing only 
in the mind of God. This view renders Christ a mere instru- 
ment of the purposes of God, and robs his work of self-devotion 
of the voluntary, ethical element which was fundamental in Paul’s 
thought of the redemption effected on the cross. Moreover, the 


1 See Weizsiicker, Das apostol. Zeitalter, 2te Aufl. p. 125, and Pfleiderer, 
Paulinismus, 2te Aufl. p. 123. 
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terms employed by Paul relative to Christ’s coming in the flesh 
can only by the most violent exegesis be regarded as applicable 
to an ideal being, or a principle existing in the divine purpose, 
when we consider how they must have been understood by his 
readers. Only of an existing personality can it be said that he 
was rich, and became poor; that he was “in the form of God,” 
and assumed that of a servant; that after his humiliation he was 
exalted, and that he was “born of a woman” and “ under the 
law.” 

Professor Beyschlag has undertaken to explain away a real in- 
carnation as pertaining to the Pauline Christology by reasoning 
that the heavenly man could not be thought by the apostle to have 
preéxisted along with the Father without the ascription to him in 
his préexistence of all that belongs to the real man, that is spirit 
and flesh, and assuming in that state a development resting upon 
these. Since this supposition is absurd and cannot be attributed 
to the Apostle, it is concluded that he conceived of the preéxistence 
of the heavenly man as ideal. But this position has been shown 
to be entirely untenable, since Paul speaks of “celestial” and 
“ spiritual” bodies, and declares that “ flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God ” (1 Cor. xv. 50). An existence purely 
spiritual and independent of the flesh could not have presented 
any difficulty to one who wrote of being absent from the body and 
at home with the Lord (2 Cor. v. 8) and of the fashioning anew 
of the body of our humiliation into conformity with Christ’s 
body of glory (Phil. iii. 21). ‘One cannot in fact oppose more 
fundamentally Paul’s entire mode of thought and that of his age 
than by attributing to him the opinion that the subsistence of the 
personality depends on the sarkical existence” (Pfleiderer, ut 
supra, p. 126). The conception, then, of a real incarnation of 
Christ by an entrance upon bodily conditions out of a preéxistent 
state of pure spirituality can be offensive only to those interpre- 
ters of Paul who will at all hazards bring his thought into accord 
with certain modern ideas by stripping it of its mystic and super- 
natural features. It is evident from the foregoing considerations 
that the “nerve” of the Pauline teaching as to the incarnation 
consists in “the identity of the heavenly Christ and the earthly 
Jesus.” 

The person of Christ was, however, in the Pauline doctrine so 
intimately connected with Christianity as a principle of a new 
world-order of life that the two cannot be adequately considered 
apart. To the Apostle, Christ as a person and Christ as a spiritual 
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principle of cosmic significance are identical. Two orders of exist- 
ence are constantly before his mind, and the shadows of the one 
are mingled with the light of the other in many of the most impres- 
sive expressions of his thought. On the one hand is the fleshly 
nature of man, in which sin and death are provided for as an inevi- 
table result, though death is represented as the penalty of trans- 
gression, — an antinomy which does not, perhaps, admit of recon- 
ciliation. Atthe head of this order stands the fleshly progenitor of 
the race “ through ” whom “ sin entered into the world, and death 
through sin, and so death passed unto all, for that all sinned” 
(Rom. v. 13, 14). Here are those who sin under the law which, 
though “ holy, just, and good,” is only an occasion of transgres- 
sion, and has no saving efficacy. It “ entered,” indeed, “ that the 
offense might abound,” and apart from it “ sin is dead.” There is 
no hope in themselves alone for those who are chained to “ the body 
of this death.” With their best endeavor, they can scarcely do 
more than bring forth the horrid spiritual brood of “ the works of 
the flesh.” Here, too, are those who sin without the law, the Gen- 
tiles, against whom “ the wrath of God is revealed from heaven,” 
who are given up “in the lusts of their hearts unto uncleanness,” 
and the catalogue of whose manifold depravities and abomina- 
tions casts a terrible shadow upon the opening pages of the great- 
est of the Epistles. Over against this gloomy world-order of sin 
and death the Apostle places the new world-order of regeneration 
and life, Christianity and Christ conceived together as a principle 
of redemption and spiritual transformation. At the head of this 
order of life stands “the man from heaven,” “the last Adam,” 
who was made a “quickening spirit.” Through him are to be 
done away the baneful evils of the former order of things for as 
many as shall believe in him. “The man Christ Jesus,” who had 
been revealed in Paul at his conversion, was the resurrected Lord 
of glory, and in his resurrection the Apostle saw the hope of the 
victory over death for all in whom the Spirit should dwell. He 
was not thinking of the end of physical death, but of the taking 
away of “the sting of death,” which is sin, through him who had 
destroyed it by his propitiation. It was the sting of death that 
the departed, who had no hold upon life because without spiritual 
connection with Christ, could have no resurrection, but must 
remain in the shadowy life of the underworld, when the Lord 
should presently descend in glory. Accordingly, he declares that 
if Christ be not risen the faith of the believers is vain, and they 
are yet in their sins. If in this life only they have hoped in 
Christ, they are of all men most miserable (1 Cor. xv. 19). 
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It does not belong to the scope of this paper to discuss the 
method according to which the powers of this new world-order 
were conceived to operate and to determine how the Christ-prin- 
ciple of life was believed to be efficacious in neutralizing the 
Adamic principle of death. Suffice it to say that in the Christ- 
ology of the great Apostle the dethronement of Death and the 
crowning of Life were not thought to be effected by natural pro- 
cesses. “The sting of death” was not taken away, the deliver- 
ance of souls from the realm of sheol was not consummated by 
the ethical influence of a man who was on a level with all others 
except by reason of preéminent spirituality. So tame a concep- 
tion could have had no place in the mystical thought of Paul. 
The great transformation was effected by a supernatural being 
from the upper realm. It was the heavenly man, the life-giving 
Spirit, whom death could not hold, who not only gave by his res- 
urrection evidence of the resurrection of those who should enter 
into spiritual union with him, but became “the first fruits of 
them that slept,” and the head of a new humanity, reconstituted, 
and vitalized by a celestial principle which should transform the 
mortal body into the “ glory” of which his heavenly body was the 
type. The two world-periods, that of the reign of death, repre- 
sented by Adam, and that in which the principle of life predomi- 
nated, at the head of which was Christ, were not conceived by 
Paul as absolutely opposed in their fundamental character, but as 
having a bond of union in the fact that they were human dispen- 
sations, since the chief of each wasa man. All men die in the 
earthy man, Adam, because, according to the flesh, they partake 
of his nature; and all may “be made alive” in the heavenly 
man, Christ, because spiritually they partake of his. The prin- 
ciple which he represented could be realized in humanity only 
because he partook of the nature of man, and as the spiritual 
archetype of the race was fitted to become the head of a new order 
of human life. Only as man could he have been the “ first fruits ” 
of those who slept the sleep of death, and have furnished believ- 
ers with that “ hope in Christ ” for the life to come without which 
they were “ of all men most miserable.” 

The Pauline teaching of the person of Christ thus presents an 
important phase of the development of Christological conceptions 
apparent in the New Testament. It stands in marked contrast 
with the Christology of the Petrine gospel, which saw in Jesus 
the Jewish Messiah whose mission had been interrupted by death, 
‘whom the heavens must receive until the time of the restoration 
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of all things whereof God spake by the mouth of his holy proph- 
ets,” and who was to set up at his coming his own “ throne ” of 
judgment upon the “ nations ” and twelve thrones for his twelve 
apostles. The conception which Paul set over against this was 
that of Christ as no national Messiah merely, but as the man from 
heaven, the spiritual representative of the human race which, 
having gone down in death through the first Adam, might, 
through the last Adam, be raised to life and immortality. Men 
may differ as to whether or not the Apostle had any historical or 
rational grounds for this dectrine, but no one can “deny the 
grandeur of its main conception or the depth of insight and pure 
passion of aspiration with which, when once free from the tan- 
gle of its dialectics, it rushes upon its sublime conclusions.” It 
occupies an intermediate position between the Christology of the 
original apostles and that of the post- Pauline Epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians, and by its idea of the preéxistence of 
Christ prepared the way for the Johannine doctrine of the Logos, 
who was with God and was God. In originality of conception, 
in mystic profundity and spiritual insight, it is preéminent among 
the Christologies of the early Church. 


ORELLO ConeE. 
BucutTet COoLuuecE. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PESSIMISM. 


THE history of philosophic thought has clearly shown that it is 
impossible for any one thinker to lay due stress upon every aspect 
of the truth. Fichte’s statement that a man’s philosophy depends 
upon the man is no doubt true, — not indeed in the sense that 
philosophy is entirely a subjective thing, a mere matter of opin- 
ion, but in the sense that a man’s general make-up will determine 
what aspect of the universe and of man’s nature will be most em- 
phasized by him. Hence, in order to arrive at a rounded view of 
the universe, there is needed the codperation of many minds, one 
dwelling on this, another on that aspect of the truth. At times, 
indeed, it seems as though thinkers were directly contradicting 
each other. In the noise and dust of the battle nothing but in- 
tense hostility is observed. But later on there is sure to spring 
up the calm reconciler who will show that no one thinker was 
right to the exclusion of others, but that each had a part of the 
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truth, and was wrong only in so far as he took that part for the 
whole. 

Not to dwell upon this over-emphasis on particular aspects of 
the truth in the history of metaphysics and psychology, let us no- 
tice how strikingly it has been manifest in the history of ethics. 
We need not go back beyond our own modern times to see ethical 
writers directly at variance with each other. On the one hand, 
the early English school tells us that morality consists in wisely 
pursuing one’s own individual pleasure. Not long after, Kant’s 
voice is heard proclaiming that in so far asa man pursues pleasure 
he is not moral at all. Only by obeying the moral law for the sake 
of the moral law can one enter the realm of morality. Similarly, 
a battle is fought between those who assert that the pleasure of 
the individual alone can be sought, and those who claim that the 
greatest pleasure of the greatest number is the proper end; and, 
again, between the adherents of intuitional and evolutionary eth- 
ics. In no case is the strife between the true and the false, but 
always between the adherents of different aspects of the whole 
truth. Narrow and one-sided as writers may appear from this 
point of view, still we must admit that through their one-sided and 
often bigoted devotion to particular aspects of the truth each part 
is developed more thoroughly than it otherwise could be, and that 
thus the whole truth is made more accessible to man. 

Pessimism is a striking example of such one-sided develop- 
ments. Throughout the eighteenth century eudemonistic writers 
had been in the ascendant. The end of all conduct, they claimed, 
is pleasure, and it seldom, if ever, occurred to them to doubt the 
practicability of their end. There are very many ways in which 
a man may pursue this pleasure, but different as are the paths to 
be taken, they all inevitably lead to the same goal. The idea that 
the pursuit of pleasure is a farce does not seem to have occurred 
to these writers. Hartley, for example, tells us that “all indi- 
viduals are actually and always infinitely happy.” Adam Smith 
writes: “ What can be added to the happiness of a man who is 
in health, who is out of debt and has a clear conscience?” But 
more remarkable than either of these statements is the conclu- 
sion reached by the utilitarian Tucker, who, after a very minute 
and elaborate process of calculation, arrives at the conclusion that 
if we compare the amount of pleasure with the amount of pain in 
life, we shall find that the total amount of suffering is equal to 
about a minute of pain in every twenty-two years ! 

It is obvious that such writing as this is entirely one-sided. 
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There are perhaps plenty of children who would accept these 
statements, and possibly a few healthy and merry adults whose 
view of life has been limited to some petty and specially favored 
community. But no one who is acquainted with the condition of 
men at large, who knows the ennui of the rich and the horrible 
distress of the poor, can fail to laugh at such absurdities, unless, 
perchance, they should arouse his wrath. The whole development 
along hedonistic lines, however significant, was essentially one-sided, 
and one acquainted with the history of thought might well have 
prophesied that there would be a rebellion against all this shallow- 
ness ; that a school would arise whose aim would be to show that 
the end of the hedonist is idle and foolish; that the end of morality 
cannot be pleasure, because pleasure is utterly unattainable. The 
one extreme calls for the other, and early in the present century 
Schopenhauer steps forth as a champion of this second extreme, 
and forcibly proclaims that the desire and search for pleasure, 
instead of attaining their object, only land a man in greater mis- 
ery; that the greatest boon man can hope for is to decrease the 
vast pain of life by gradually exterminating all desire. Here, 
then, are presented two extremes. The first, we see at a glance, 
is extravagant and unreal; the second also, after a careful exami- 
nation, may prove equally one-sided ; and our conclusion may be 
that the truth contains them both as partial expressions of its 
totality. 

For the sake of convenience it may be well to adopt the dis- 
tinction between reasoned and unreasoned pessimism, — the pes- 
simism that is the expression of some temporary mood, and the 
pessimism that is a scientific theory of life reached by careful 
investigation. In ordinary life, this difference would be con- 
veyed by the two words “ pessimistic ” and “ pessimism.” Every 
one has occasionally been depressed and soured by the exigen- 
cies of life, and in such a mood has thought himself “ pessi- 
mistic ;”’ but if asked whether they believe in “ pessimism ” most 
men would scarcely know what the term means. Such persons soon 
recover from their morbidness, and are as happy as ever. They 
are much more inclined to laugh at their pessimistic broodings than 
to rear a theory of the universe upon them. Pessimistic moods 
are as old as the race, and are reflected in the literature of every 
country; but pessimism as a theory of life is comparatively new 
in the Western world, and probably would never have existed 
here had it not been transplanted from the East. Even from the 


happy land of Greece we hear occasional pessimistic sighs. Ro- 
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man literature abounds in them, and our own Byron gives vent to 


the wail : — 
Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
And know whatever thou hast been, 
’T is something better not to be. 


But all such expressions have little more significance for the 
writers than our own occasional wails, caused, it may be, by 
some constitutional disorder, or by some grievous misfortune. A 
literature, particularly a poetry, that contains no such expressions, 
would seem flat and unreal because untrue to life. Entirely dif- 
ferent from this, however, is the assertion of pessimism as a 
theory of life; the assertion that the pains of life infinitely out- 
weigh its pleasures, — nay, that the latter are like occasional oases 
in a desert of misery; the assertion that, as man is essentially 
will, and the essence of will is want, therefore the only escape from 
misery is by gradually exterminating the will. Such indeed is 
the doctrine of Schopenhauer, to whom we shall now direct our 
attention. 

The time and the circumstances fitted for the proclamation 
of pessimism having come, no better advocate could have arisen 
than Arthur Schopenhauer. Descended from a family abun- 
dantly blessed with nerves, himself a morbid grumbler and gloomy 
misanthrope, he was by nature fitted to be the philosopher of 
melancholy. Predisposed to look always at the dark side of 
things, he was endowed with mental gifts that raised him at 
once to the position of a leader. Among philosophic writers he 
is outranked in literary skill by none save Plato. His chief 
work is a model of literary form. Then, again, he was not a closet 
thinker, a pedant, or a pedagogue. He knew the world and was 
aman among men. It was for the people that he wrote, rather 
than for the professional philosophers, and his quick eye and 
keen wit deservedly won their favor and admiration. We can be 
sure then that, as we enter upon an examination of Schopen- 
hauer’s works, we are inspecting the strongest fortress of pessi- 
mism. 

This examination must necessarily be of a very general charac- 
ter. It is of “* The World as Will and Idea ” alone that we shall 
speak, for it contains all the important features of Schopenhauer’s 
system. There are two ways, he tells us, in which to prove that 
life contains far more pain than pleasure. The first is the em- 
pirical way, making the actual comparison of the pleasures and 
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pains of life and striking a balance. This method, however, he 
argues, is entirely uncertain and conjectural. No one can accu- 
rately compare the pleasures and pains of his own life, much less 
can he pronounce judgment in the case of others. It is true that 
Schopenhauer does draw from this source all the proofs he can, 
but in his judgment its contributions to a pessimistic theory are 
not to be compared to the universally valid deductions derived 
from a priori speculation. Hence we find him laying the chief 
stress upon metaphysics, and constructing a theory of the universe 
according to which the life of man is and must ever be full of 
misery, because the world in which he is placed is the worst pos- 
sible. 

At the outset Schopenhauer accepts the general results of the 
Kantian philosophy, interpreting this philosophy according to the 
empiricists, not according to the later idealists. It is Kant’s first 
deduction of the categories, the relatively skeptical stage of his 
philosophy, that Schopenhauer accepts. According to this the 
phenomenal world is relatively unreal; whereas, according to 
the second stage, it exists by and for a Self that transcends the 
individual. The world that we know is merely the world of 
ideas, — Die Welt ist meine Vorstellung. This is the thesis that 
Schopenhauer at the outset seeks to establish. Like other post- 
Kantian writers he abandons the Dinge an Sich entirely as incon- 
sistent with Kant’s theory. To postulate them as the cause of 
our sensations, is to extend one of the categories beyond the 
world of phenomena. Indeed, to describe them at all, is to go 
beyond the limits that Kant had set himself. 

Having thus shown that the world of outer objects is merely a 
world of ideas, and that the Dinge an Sich behind that world are 
pure myths, the question arises, Is our knowledge limited to this 
fleeting world of ideas? Are we not forced to look for a deeper 
and more abiding reality? It is in answer to this question that 
Schopenhauer utters his secret. He tells us that, if we examine 
closely, we shall see there is one part of the world that is known 
by each individual as something more than idea. ‘The body is 
given in two entirely different ways to the subject of knowledge. 
. . . It is given as idea in intelligent perception, as an object 
among objects and under the laws of objects. And it is also given 
in quite a different way as that which is immediately known to 
every one and is signified by the word Will” (“* Die Welt,” p. 129). 
Every man has an immediate knowledge of himself, through which 
he grasps his true being; he knows himself as willing. His will 
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is more than mere idea, it is the truly real that merely appears 
to him as his body. The will is related to the intellect as pri- 
mary to secondary ; it is related to the body as reality to appear- 
ance. This double knowledge that each of us has of his own 
body is the key that admits us to the nature of the universe. As 
we appear to ourselves to be material objects, but in reality are 
Will, so by analogy we can arrive at the inner nature of all mate- 
rial objects. ‘ We shall assume,” Schopenhauer writes, “ that 
as in one aspect they are idea, just like our bodies, and in this 
respect are analogous to them, so in another aspect what remains 
of objects when we set aside their existence as idea of the subject, 
must in its inner nature be the same as that in us which we call 
Will” (Die Welt,” p. 186). It is all-important, however, for us 
to notice that this inner reality which Schopenhauer calls Will 
is by no means what we ordinarily mean by the term. Will is 
the faculty in us that acts in accordance with certain ideas; or, 
to abandon the word faculty, “ willing” is acting in accordance 
with a predominant desire, and desire is impossible apart from 
the idea of an object. The Will, according to Schopenhauer’s 
conception, is merely a blind and ceaseless striving, and although 
he refuses to call it force, force is, in reality, the best name we 
can give it. On the other hand, as a noumenon, lying beyond 
all the categories of the understanding, it cannot properly be called 
force. Indeed, it is just as indescribable as the Dinge an Sich 
of Kant. 

Having now given a very general notion of Schopenhauer’s 
metaphysic, let us turn to the ethical deductions he makes from 
it, or perhaps it would not be unfair to say, the ethical ideas 
to support which the theory was constructed. At the heart of the 
world, constituting its sole reality and substance, is a blind Will, 
everlastingly striving, but with no end in view. The Will is un- 
conscious, hence it can have no purpose. The world at heart is 
irrational. In the course of its striving the Will manifests itself 
in various forms, and finally in man. Hence man is essentially 
Will, a creature always desiring but never satisfied, and therefore 
doomed to a life of incessant pain. For, according to Schopen- 
hauer, the essence of desire and volition is a feeling of want, 
of pain, and an impulse to supply the want in order to escape the 
pain. As long as the desire lasts, the individual is in a state of 
pain. When at length the want is supplied, a brief thrill of pleas- 
ure flits across his mind as a result of the release from pain. 
This feeling of pleasure, however, is merely negative, and on its 
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immediate disappearance the individual again sinks into his nor- 
mal state of want. Thus his life is one long stretch of pain, 
broken only now and then by ephemeral throbs of pleasure. For, 
when desire is not present, he is cursed with a no less grievous 
torment —that of ennui. “Thus,” says Schopenhauer, “ his life 
swings, like a pendulum, backwards and forwards between pain 
and ennui. . . . After man had transferred all pains and torments 
to hell, there then remained nothing over for heaven but ennui.” 

But even for Schopenhauer, there exist ways to lessen, nay, 
even to put an end to this pain. In the course of the develop- 
ment of the world, knowledge arose as one of the last stages in 
the objectification of Will, in order that the will of creatures 
might have a guide or servant. The mission of knowledge, 
Schopenhauer urges, is by no means to change the character of 
the Will, but merely to carry out its behests. We are, therefore, 
suddenly surprised when, later on, he tells us how knowledge 
breaks loose from its master and even achieves his destruction. 
As long as a man uses his knowledge merely to gratify the ever- 
recurring needs of the Will, his life must be painful. But if, 
through Art, he renounces all considerations that centre upon 
the gratification of Will, and is led to the pure contemplation 
of the Platonic Ideas, then, indeed, he enjoys pure pleasure and 
has a brief taste of unalloyed bliss. A greater release comes 
when, after years of suffering and fruitless striving, a man is led 
to see through the veil of Maya, — is led, that is, to see that his 
individuality is a mere delusion, that he and others are in reality 
only one. When at last this insight dawns upon man, his in- 
tense egoistic desires no longer press him; he no longer distin- 
guishes between himself and others; a universal sympathy now 
possesses him, and the pains of the world are his own. At this 
stage the Will turns away from life, and man surrenders himself 
to “renunciation and perfect will-less-ness.” Knowledge, once a 
servant of the Will, now turns against it and prompts the indi- 
vidual to cease to will. By hard and constant struggles he perse- 
veres in his asceticism. At this point one would naturally expect 
that suicide would be recommended as a means of release, but no 
— it is condemned in the strongest terms, because, far from being 
a denial of the Will, it is an assertion of the Will. “ The suicide 
wills life, and is only dissatisfied with the conditions under which 
it has presented itself to him.” The only true denial of the will 
is the one which leads a man to abandon all desire, so that he does 
not even will to take nourishment, and thus starves to death. In 
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this case, there is really a cessation of willing. With the com- 
plete denial of the Will, pure nothingness is attained, for then 
there will be “no will, no idea, no world.” 

If now we begin to examine this system critically, we shall 
find that Schopenhauer’s a priori demonstration of pessimism is 
not very sound. Indeed, it might aptly be called a nest of incon- 
sistencies. Most of it is borrowed from others, while the original 
portions, however brilliant, are for the larger part lacking in accu- 
racy and consistency. In so far as Schopenhauer attempts to show 
that the world of outer objects is entirely a world of ideas, every 
one who has read Kant intelligently is apt to agree with him. But 
his method of arriving at the reality behind phenomena is, I take 
it, radically fallacious. Because- we are aware of something 
beside the external world, the world of Vorstellung, because we 
are aware of an inner world of feelings, desires and volitions, we 
are not therefore warranted in saying that the absolute is imme- 
diately known in the latter any more than in the former. Both 
worlds are alike phenomenal, the only difference being that the 
former is known under many forms of the understanding, whereas 
the latter is known only under the form of time. Of will as the 
absolute we have no immediate knowledge; we are aware only of 
phenomenal acts of volition. Moreover, to infer because willing 
is known to us as the inner reality of our bodies, that therefore 
it underlies all phenomena, is to make a very sweeping and wholly 
untrustworthy use of analogical reasoning. 

Even if this inference were valid and Schopenhauer had proved 
the absolute to be Will, we should have to insist that this abso- 
lute must retain the essential characteristic of will, i. e. conscious- 
ness. With such an absolute, he could have built up a much more 
consistent system, even though his method of procedure were 
unphilosophic. But consciousness, he assures us, does not belong 
to the Will as absolute, but only to its manifestation. Hence we 
are left with a will that feels need, but is not conscious of it, that 
has an end (will to live) but does not know it. As we have said 
before, the only epithet that can be properly applied to such a 
will is Force. 

Were we to overlook this fundamental defect, we should find 
on examining the nature of will as it exists in man, that Schopen- 
hauer’s description of it still radically errs. Instead of being an 
a@ priori proof of pessimism, the nature of the will points rather to 
an optimistic view of life. After demonstrating that the essential 
nature of man is Will, Schopenhauer states that the essence of 
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Will is Striving. This striving ever arises from need or defi- 
ciency, and hence from pain. The inference, therefore, is that 
man is subject to pain by his very nature. No sooner is one 
need satisfied, one object of desire obtained, than another arises 
to torment the unhappy victim. If perchance a new desire does 
not at once arise, a state of ennui ensues, a burden equally hard 
to bear. If now we ask, what part pleasure plays in this game, 
we are told that its part is unimportant and insignificant. Pleas- 
ure is merely a negative, not a positive feeling. As long as a 
desire lasts, the subject is in a state of want, and hence of pain. 
When the deficiency is at length supplied, the transition from a 
state of want to the state of satisfaction is attended with a feeling 
of pleasure. Thus pleasure is really only a cessation of pain. 
Hence such a thing as lasting pleasure or satisfaction is impos- 
sible. 

The plausibility of this picture is due entirely to an erroneous 
psychology of desire. That the state of desire (a word which 
Schopenhauer does not seem to distinguish from volition) is 
necessarily one of pain, is purely a dogmatic assumption. If we 
analyze the state of desire, we shall find that there is, on the one 
hand, want or pain, on the other hand, the idea of some end or 
object that is pleasant. I do not mean that when attained the 
object will give pleasure, but that the idea of it is a pleasant 
idea. Thus the mind is ina state of tension; the contrast between 
the want and the pleasure of the idea is what we call desire. 
Very often the want does not precede the pleasant idea, but is 
caused by it. Now in this state of desire, the pain of want may, 
or may not, outweigh the pleasantness of the idea. In cases 
where the want is extreme, as in starvation and imminent danger, 
it undoubtedly does preponderate. In most cases, however, it 
does not, particularly where the pain of want is first induced by 
the idea of the end. 

Moreover, if we examine volition (in the proper sense of the 
word) we shall find that Schopenhauer’s psychology is again 
erroneous. Volition is a process of realizing an end, and the ac- 
tivity thus involved is one of the greatest sources of pleasure. 
Schopenhauer regards only the instant when the end is attained, 
but the pleasure of this instant is often insignificant compared to 
the pleasures of pursuit. The man who has the most fully de- 
veloped nature, who has interests, and hence desires, on every 
side, is always the happiest man, simply because the pursuit of 
each interest affords delight even before attainment has been 
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reached. “Get interested in something,” is invariably our ad- 
vice to the man whose life is inactive and therefore unhappy. 
And this advice is given because we know that as soon as intense 
desires are awakened in him, his active attempt to realize them 
will make his life one of joy long before the desires have been 
satisfied. Schopenhauer’s psychology of the will being erroneous, 
his whole @ priori demonstration falls to the ground. A blind 
will as the absolute is an absurdity, and even were it the essence 
of man’s nature, he could not infer therefrom that his life must 
needs be one of misery. 

The @ priori argument which, in Schopenhauer’s opinion, is the 
only valid one for his pessimistic view of life has been weighed 
and found wanting. The empirical argument is yet to be con- 
sidered. In the mind of Schopenhauer this argument did not 
seem to be by any means conclusive, but he thought he could well 
make use of empirical facts to confirm his speculative theory. 
‘ For the question here raised is whether in the lives of all men 
the amount of pleasure does not exceed the amount of pain. To 
answer this question a calculation must be made that is far from 
being possible. Even in his own life a man cannot add up all 
his pleasant experiences and compare them with the total amount 
of pain he has experienced, much: less can he make the calcula- 
tion in the case of others. Pleasures and pains are subjective 
states of feeling whose nature is essentially fleeting. They come 
and go and it is impossible to sum them. If it be objected that 
we can recollect our past experiences of pleasure and pain, the 
obvious answer is that all such recollection is tinged by the mood 
of the present. Our memory will give one verdict during an 
attack of indigestion, and quite another when we are elated by 
some great achievement. Hence neither the optimist nor the 
pessimist can prove his theory by weighing the pleasures and the 
pains of life. 

But the pessimist is not obliged to show that the pains of life 
outweigh its pleasures in order to deal a crushing blow to the 
hedonistic optimist. Leaving aside all efforts at accurate sum- 
mation, it is evident that no light optimistic mood can hide from 
us the terrible pains of life. No man who has lived to years of 
maturity, who has observed the lives of others and has known the 
literature of the race, can fail to see the utter shallowness of natu- 
ralistic optimists — of the optimists, who, assuming that pleasure 
is the ultimate standard of worth, assert that the pains of life are 
as nothing compared to its pleasures, and that, in fact, from the 
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pleasure point of view, this is the best of possible worlds. An 
innocent girl brought up in a home of comfort and refinement, 
shielded from all harsh contact with the world, and ignorant of 
the wretched existence led by the vast majority of the race, might 
make some such superficial estimate of life. But it is utterly 
inconceivable that such a judgment should be entertained by one 
who knows aught of history or the actual condition of the race. 
It is no doubt true that one’s conception of the universe is due 
largely to one’s temperament. A man of bright and happy dis- 
position will dwell upon the joyful aspects of life, and overlook 
many of its sorrows and woes, whereas the morbidly constituted 
man, dwelling upon the latter, will pay relatively little attention to 
the former. But a careful observer, be he never so light-hearted, 
cannot fail to be impressed, if not overwhelmed, by the painful 
aspects of life. When we contemplate the history of mankind in 
the light of modern science, and reflect upon the universal strug- 
gle for existence that made the lives of primitive men a constant 
warfare, and to-day still makes the lives of the great mass of 
people a prolonged and embittered sigh, the reality and the preva- 
lence of pain grow very vivid. Turning from history and from the 
classes of society that are sunk in poverty, we need only watch 
lives spent in the midst of luxury and refinement to see that no 
material advantage can prevent unrest and misery. If the hedo- 
nist end be accepted, and the worth of life be measured in terms 
of pleasure, then, indeed, the pessimist is not far from right in 
asserting that life is not worth living. Professor Sully, in his 
work on pessimism, makes an able argument against it on hedo- 
nistic grounds; but in so doing, he merely shows how weak the 
strongest argument is. He is entirely willing to recognize the 
ills of life, but his argument consists in showing that they are 
outweighed by its pleasures. His position seems to be. that to 
which George Eliot gave the name of Meliorism. Though the 
condition of mankind is wretched, he thinks it can be greatly im- 
proved. Confident in this hope, he is able to share the joy of the 
optimist. Whether, however, as the world progresses, the pains 
of life are decreased, is a question that we shall have to deal with 
later on. Certainly it cannot be answered hastily in the affirma- 
tive. Meanwhile we must note that when the hedonist admits, 
with Professor Sully, the prevalence of pain everywhere, he is in 
a very different position from that of the early hedonists whose 
buoyant optimism we described above. If we regard the world 
and life from a purely empirical standpoint, and seek to determine 
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their worth in terms of pleasure, we cannot fail to see that the pro- 
test of pessimism against hedonistic optimism is most potent. As 
it is impossible to sum up either the pleasures or the pains of life, 
neither naturalistic optimism nor pessimism can in this way be 
shown to be true. But certainly the facts to which pessimism 
calls attention once for all invalidate all optimistic theories of an 
empirical and hedonistic kind. For if the sole test of the worth 
of life lies in its pleasure-giving capacity, it surely is not the best 
conceivable life, and the judgment of the wise is very apt to be 
that it is scarcely worth living. 

There is one thought that Professor Sully and other writers of 
his school seem to overlook. If we assume with the hedonist that 
the end of life is pleasure and that life is of worth only in so far 
as it affords pleasure, the question at once arises: “ What is the 
meaning of all this pain?” This would be a valid question even 
if the pains of life were much less than they are. A small amount 
of pain in a hedonist world would condemn that world as at bot- 
tom irrational, for no reason could be offered for the existence of 
pain. It is only when we measure the worth of life in other than 
pleasure-terms that we are able to attribute meaning to pain, and 
hence to regard the world as rational. It is this question of the 
meaning of pain that makes more pessimists than any weighing of 
pleasures and pains. A man may be of such heroic stuff as not 
to dwell upon life’s pains, and be but little disturbed by them. 
They will not destroy his hope unless they lead him to condemn 
the world as irrational : but if he be a hedonist, they are very apt 
to lead to this condemnation. It was thus, I think, that Schopen- 
hauer was led to his position. The apparent irrationality of life 
produced his despair. Every ideal he fixed upon as worthy of 
attainment seemed to lose its worth as soon as realization ap- 
proached. It was this irrationality of life that haunted him and 
led him to postulate a blind, unreasoning Absolute. 

Though we thus place pessimism above individualistic hedonism 
as a theory of life, we by no means accord to it a position of ab- 
solute truth. Pessimism is a plausible theory if, and only if, we 
start out with the presuppositions of individualism and hedonism. 
Indeed, Schopenhauer himself unconsciously bears witness to this 
statement. For after he has pointed out at great length the great 
and inevitable pains of life, how does he tell us to seek to escape 
them? His advice is to abandon the individual search for pleas- 
ure, to think less of ourselves and become more interested in others. 
The wise man, he tells us, lifting the veil of Maya discerns that 
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in reality he is not separated from other persons, that his indi- 
viduality and theirs are alike unreal, and that, in short, they are 
one. This knowledge forthwith leads him to interest himself in 
their lives, to enter into sympathy with them and help them bear 
their woe. It is true, this unity of all is but a negative and 
destructive unity, and the regard for each other is one of com- 
miseration rather than one of love. But though Schopenhauer’s 
ground and explanation of virtue is at fault, what he describes 
here is the advance from egoism to altruism, an advance that ma- 
terially alters the outlook of man’s life. The decrease of misery 
Schopenhauer recognizes. Instead, however, of ascribing it to 
the enlargement of the individual’s life or to the acceptance of an 
ideal very different from pleasure, he merely states that “ the per- 
manent knowledge of his own nature in all living beings, gives 
him a certain steadiness and even serenity of disposition.” 

It is a very significant point that the whole pessimistic structure 
is built on an egoistic basis, and that altruism, however inade- 
quately explained, is recognized as the first means of escaping 
from life’s woes. But, owing to his false philosophy, Schopen- 
hauer attributes the satisfaction of the virtuous life to the fact 
that in it a man thinks less of himself, rather than to the fact that 
he thinks more of others, and thus enlarges his life. As it is just 
in proportion as the individual ceases to think of himself that he 
gains release from misery, the ultimate goal must be extinction. 
Schopenhauer himself, then, leads us to the insight that it is by 
rightly conceiving virtue, and basing it on an adequate meta- 
physic, that pessimism is to be overthrown. By pointing to anni- 
hilation as the final aim, pessimism simply reveals the fundamen- 
tal fallacy of its presupposition. It points from individualism to 
an organic view of life, from hedonism to some objective goal of 
human effort. Hence, on its ethical side, it is not to be' rejected, 
but established as the inevitable result of a certain way of view- 
ing life. 

The fundamental errors of Schopenhauer’s system lie, as we 
have seen, in his attempted demonstration of an irrational Abso- 
lute, and in his psychology of will. His description of the pains 
and evils of life, however, is essentially true, and any one who 
would rear an optimistic theory must not overlook these ills but 
find a place for them as elements of his theory. It will not, 
indeed, be incumbent upon him to explain all the evils of life in 
detail and the meaning of each, for such an attempt must inevit- 
ably fail. Jt is one thing to show the meaning of everything, 
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and quite another to show that everything must have a meaning. 
The former effort would require an indefinite empirical research, 
the latter position must be the presupposition and starting-point 
of every true metaphysic. To explain the world means to find 
reason in it. One cannot proceed to comprehend the world with- 
out assuming that the world is comprehensible ; he cannot begin to 
know it in terms of reason without assuming that it is at bottom 
and throughout rational. Accepting this as the first postulate of 
every rational metaphysic, we are bound to recognize that every- 
thing in the world, pain and evil included, must have a meaning. 
The pains may be ever so abundant, but if they be elements in 
a rational whole, there can be no room for pessimism. To discover 
the meaning of evil throughout the universe is perhaps beyond 
man’s power, except in the realm of morality. But in that realm 
it is not difficult to see that pain is an essential moment in ethical 
growth, and that only by its agency is the conscious organism 
made aware of its functions and thus spurred on to develop itself 
by fulfilling these functions. In so far as pain is involved in the 
nature of human consciousness and will, we can clearly see that 
it has a purpose ; we can recognize that where there is pain there 
is deficiency, and that the former but spurs man on to supply the 
latter and thus enlarge his manhood. As Goéthe says, — 


Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht, 
Den kénnen wir erlisen. 


In the physical life when a man feels the pain of hunger the 
system needs food, and he is thus led to supply what he might 
otherwise neglect. So in the moral life, where there is pain and 
dissatisfaction there is deficiency. Perplexing at times is the fact 
that as soon as one deficiency is supplied, another invariably 
arises. This led Schopenhauer to be a pessimist; it led Fichte 
and Hegel to be optimists. Desires perennially arise and the at- 
tendant sense of need, but only because there is a constant growth 
toward an ideal. Did they not arise, life in one sense would be 
painless, but its lack of progress and growth would quickly pro- 
duce despair. We must not overlook the fact that though man 
be hurried from one desire to another, his condition is not thus 
made one of constant pain; the pursuit of the various objects of 
desire is a perennial source of pleasures that will far outweigh 
the pains which prompt him to activity. 

To take such a view of life, one must have a very different con- 
ception of man’s nature from that which Schopenhauer entertains. 
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With him the individual is essentially unreal. To talk of enlarg- 
ing that individuality is absurd, because all that he shares in 
common with others is hig,unreality. They are all alike mere 
manifestations of the one blind Will. As manifestations they are 
sundered, and they can become real only by reverting to their 
common origin, — by ceasing to exist. Obviously the only escape 
here from narrow individualism, is by annihilation, not by growth. 
Growth and enlargement of life are conceptions that are possible 
only when we have discarded this false view of individuality, and 
substituted for it the conception of the individual as grounded in 
self-consciousness. 

Having indicated briefly the place of a true pessimism, and 
pointed out how it must be included in a higher optimism, let us 
in conclusion consider the part that pessimism as an ethical theory 
has played and is playing in the development of scientific ethics. 
Upon the idealistic school of Germany, which stands for a concep- 
tion of a common good, realized in individual wills, the pessimistic 
teaching has not had any very significant influence. The writers 
of this school have always stood for an organic view of society, 
and have emphasized the fact that the swmmum bonum is an ob- 
jective end and not a subjective state of feeling. Hence the pes- 
simistic proofs of the folly of hedonism and individualism have 
had no noteworthy effect upon the idealistic theories. It is in 
relation to the empirical school of ethics, long since established in 
England, and of late transplanted to Germany, that the conclu- 
sions of pessimism have their greatest significance. 

In the first place, it deals a crushing blow to naive egoistic 
hedonism, by demonstrating the unattainability of its end. Con- 
sistently follow out the principles of this theory and you will first 
be driven from the maxim, “ Get all the pleasure you can,” to the 
maxim, “ Studiously avoid pain ;” and then, ere long, you will 
realize that the best and surest way to do this will be by ceasing 
to exist. But others of the empirical school have advanced be- 
yond egoistic hedonism to utilitarianism. Here the egoism is 
abandoned, but the hedonism is retained. In so far as it is he- 
donistic, the objections of pessimism apply to it as well as to ego- 
istic hedonism, and in so far as it is not egoistic, it is itself erected 
over the grave of hedonism. 

A far more noteworthy form of the empirical school, however, 
is the evolutionary theory of ethics. Here we have a marked 
attempt to overcome the individualism of earlier theories, an at- 
tempt to show by the study of biology and early forms of human 
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society, that individualism is fundamentally false to the facts of 
life. The evolutionists have arrived at the conception, familiar 
enough to the idealistic school, of society as an organism. By 
them it is no longer treated as a mere collection of separate and 
complete units, but it is recognized that each individual is what 
he is only because he is a member of this organism. In the writ- 
ings of Mr. Leslie Stephen and Professor Clifford, this idea is 
very fully developed. But though evolutionary ethics has thus 
outgrown the crude individualism of earlier theories, it still has 
the weakness of being based on a hedonistic psychology. Other 
“ proximate” ends than pleasure are advocated, such as “in- 
crease of life,” and the “completely adapted man in the com- 
pletely evolved society,” yet they have value only because of 
the increased pleasure they bring. The protest of pessimism 
against these theories can be thus expressed: Js it a fact that 
higher development and increase of life bring with them increased 
pleasure? The development of the intellectual man does arouse 
new capacities for enjoyment, but does it not also produce much 
keener susceptibilities to pain? Increase of knowledge brings 
increase of sorrow, because with it comes a wider view of the 
miseries of life; with it come also new needs and cravings. If 
we consider the industrial development, we shall find a like diffi- 
culty. With improved methods of industry comes greater wealth, 
but is not the wealth greater for the few and comparatively less 
for the many? The division of labor, too, that comes with im- 
proved mechanical methods leads to a much more cramped and 
confined existence. It is not our aim to show, nor is it our opinion, 
that progress invariably means increase of pain. All we desire to 
show is that advance in civilization does not, as the evolutionist 
claims, always mean increase of pleasure. This, as we have seen, 
is the vital objection of pessimism to the evolutionary ethics in its 
hedonistic form. Professor Clifford, indeed, with his conception 
of the tribal self, made a further step in advance. By maintain- 
ing that morality consists in obeying the demands of the tribal 
self, —demands that come to the individual through his con- 
science, which in turn voices the sentiments of that self, — he 
escapes alike from individualism and hedonism. We are here, 
however, not far removed from the idealistic theories of Germany, 
particularly from the less abstract theory of Hegel. 

In conclusion, we cannot but repeat that widely different the- 
ories emphasize but partial aspects of the truth, and that when 
brought together they present a completer view. It is not merely 
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from a historical point of view that the extremes of hedonism, in- 
dividualism, abstract universalism and pessimism are significant ; 
they must all be retained as moments of a completer totality. 
Particularly is this the case with pessimism. Stated as a final 
theory of life, it is one-sided and false, but as a description of a 
particular phase of life, it not only shows the one-sidedness and 
falsity of extreme hedonism and individualism, but must also be 
emphasized and retained in any optimistic theory that aims at 
rationality and completeness. 
R. A. Hoiuanp, JR. 


Sr. Louis, Missouri. 





DEMOCRACY AND THE POET. 


In discussing the relations of Democracy and the Poet fanciful 
definitions of both may well be dismissed at the beginning. The 
poet is etymologically a “ maker,” and the affected school may 
take delight in exchanging the two words, but the poet is only 


one maker among many, and such a definition does not define. 
The poet is, indeed, a synthesist, not a critic or analyst, and 
poetry is one of the great constructive forces in our human life. 
Of all “makers” the poet is the most delightful, and no other 
material for beautiful works is equal to the stuff which he employs 
— “words, words.” The one “perfect poet” in the large sense 
is He 

Who in his person 

Acts his own creations. 


But evidently there are many kinds of makers, and we need to 
distinguish their offices logically. Principal Shairp is not explicit 
enough when he speaks of the poet as a man of intenser emotions 
than common, which find a vent “in some form of harmonious 
words, whether this be the form of metre, or of balanced and 
musical prose.” It is not intenser emotion and balanced and 
musical prose that set the poet apart in the world of literature. 
“The accomplishment of verse” discriminates him from other 
men who feel intensely as well as: he, and may even be capable 
of wonderful prose. “With the gift of song,” said Lowell, 
“ Carlyle would have been the greatest epic poet since Homer ;” 
but it does not conduce to clearness of vision or of thought 
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to call Carlyle an epic poet, nor is it well to muddle things 
by talking of prose-poems— detestable hybrids that they usually 
are ! 

Fanciful definitions of democracy are just as little profitable. 
A recent writer tells us, for instance, that “ Democracy is a word 
both of material and spiritual significance. . . . Government is 
but a single phase of democracy. . . . Properly democracy is not 
a form of government at all; not a government by the one, or by 

‘the few, or by the many. It is self-government, or the absolute 
and free control of one’s self. . . . Democracy . . . is the intro- 
duction in a fuller form than hitherto of personal responsibility 
to one’s own nature. It is opportunity for the development of 
personality. . . . It is character and essential life.” Democracy 
was more truly described by Aristotle as the rule of the Many, in 
distinction from monarchy, the rule of One, and aristocracy, the 
rule of the Few. Mr. Bryce puts by the uses of the word “democ- 
racy” to mean “a spirit or tendency, sometimes the spirit of revo- 
lution, sometimes the spirit of equality,” and takes it to denote 
“simply a form of government, that in which the numerical ma- 
jority rules.” 

The poet being one who is able to express in metrical form the 
strong feelings and the deep thoughts which the varied spectacle 
of human existence and the great world of nature arouse in him, 
and democracy being government of the people by majority rule, 
such questions as these naturally arise: What are the relations of 
Democracy and the Poet? Does democracy in itself encourage 
or discourage poetical production? Does it favor certain forms 
of verse, and frown upon others? Is there such a thing as 
“democratic poetry,” recognized, patronized and applauded by 
the people as expressive of its own genius? May there be a 
veritable democratic poetry now in existence which the people do 
not favor or even actually recognize as such? The world is 
plainly becoming democratic with an irresistible tendency, and its 
political future is comparatively sure. But what will be the 
future of poetry under this wide-spreading democracy? Is it to 
flourish more vigorously than ever before, or is it doomed to ex- 
tinction? Is it to continue in forms familiar to the “bards of 
passion and of mirth who have left their souls on earth,” or is it 
to suffer changes in the direction of prose? Is poetry, in short, 
a democratic art? Is there any such thing as distinctively demo- 
cratic art? If so, what is it in poetry? 

An ambitious conception of the relations of poetry and democ- 
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racy has been set forth by Walt Whitman, and by Mr. John 
Addington Symonds in his essay on “ Democratic Art,” written 
in 1890. 1 will briefly summarize Mr. Symonds’ chief points 
in his own words, with occasional quotations from Whitman. 
* As their names imply,” he says, “ both classicism and roman- 
ticism were derivative and not spontaneous ways of conceiving the 
art problem. . . . Classicism was essentially aristocratic, roman- 
ticism was revolutionary ; but it drew its inspiration from sources 
no less aristocratic. Neither mode possessed finality, because 
neither corresponded to the cardinal phenomenon of the nine- 
teenth century, which is the advent of the people. ... A new 
mode of utterance, which may be termed the Democratic, has 
been rendered possible. . . . Democratic art is an art free in its 
choice of style, free in its choice of subject. . . . Nothing in 
nature or in man is unpoetical, if treated by a mind which feels 
its poetry and can interpret it. . . . This, however, is only the 
beginning, the attitude, the opportunity of Democratic art... . 
How shall the poet and the artist adjust themselves to the cardinal 
fact of our epoch, to the advent of the people? . . . Not only in 
Europe, but in America also, culture continues to be mainly re- 
productive and imitative. . . . Only one living author has ap- 
proached this problem with a full sense of its present urgency 
and ultimate preponderance. I allude to Walt Whitman, whose 
whole life has been employed in attempting to lay foundations for 
a new national literature. . . . Whitman points out that ...a 
literature corresponding to that modern democracy with which 
she [America] is identified has not as yet appeared.” Democ- 
racy, says Whitman, “can never prove itself beyond cavil until 
it founds and luxuriantly grows its own forms of arts, poems, 
schools, theology, displacing all that exists or that has been pro- 
duced anywhere in the past under opposite influences.” - 

Mr. Symonds believes that “the claims here advanced for the 
art demanded by America and Democracy are perhaps excessive.” 
Whitman’s opinions, possibly “only in part valuable in the Old 
World ... are especially uttered for the instruction of the 
United States.” Making, therefore, some important qualifica- 
tions, which he also supports by a quotation from Whitman, 
Mr. Symonds finds that Democracy, being the “‘ main fact of our 
epoch, more than a political phenomenon,” and containing “ the 
germ of a religious enthusiasm . . . will and ought to produce 


arts and a literature differing in essential points from those of 
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classical antiquity and romantic feudalism.” He then quotes 
from Whitman : — 

I speak the word of the modern, the word en-masse ; . . . 

I speak the pass-word primeval ; I give the sign of democracy ; 

By God ! I will accept nothing which all cannot have their counterpart of 

on the same terms. 

The critic comes to “the most perplexing branch ” of his in- 
quiry, he says, when he asks, “ What kind of literature and art 
is demanded by Democracy?” We have now only “ cosmopoli- 
tan men of letters . . . living for the most part upon the tradi- 
tions of the past, working these up into new shapes of beauty 
with power and subtlety, but taking no direct hold on the masses, 
of whom they are contentedly ignorant . . . embodying no re- 
ligion in their work.” But Whitman “is one of the very few 
great writers who were born among the people, who have lived 
with the people, who understand and love them thoroughly.” 
“Never,” he says, “was anything more wanted than, to-day and 
here in The States, the poet of the modern is wanted. . . . Do 
you term that perpetual, pistareen paste-pot work, American art, 
American drama, taste, verse?” American poets are mainly “a 
parcel of dandies and ennuyés, dapper little gentlemen from 
abroad, who flood us with their thin sentiment of parlors, parasols, 
piano-songs, tinkling rhymes, the five hundredth importation, or 
whimpering and crying about something, chasing one aborted con- 
ceit after another, and forever occupied in dyspeptic amours with 
dyspeptic women.” “The great poems— Shakespeare included 
—are poisonous to the idea of the pride and dignity of the com- 
mon people, the life-blood of Democracy. . . . Of workers of a 
certain sort we have indeed plenty, contributing after their kind ; 
many elegant, many learned, all complacent. But, touched by 
the national test, or tried by the standards of Democratic person- 
ality, they wither to ashes. I say I have not seen a single writer, 
artist, lecturer, or what not, that has confronted the voiceless, 
but ever erect and active, pervading, underlying will and typic 
aspiration of the land in a spirit kindred to itself.” ‘The fru- 
ition of Democracy, on aught like a grand scale, resides altogether 
in the Future. . . . I feel with dejection and amazement that, 
among our geniuses and talented writers or speakers, few ur none 
have really spoken to this people, or created a single image-mak- 
ing work that could be called for them — or absorbed the central 
spirit and the idiosyncrasies which are theirs, and which, thus, in 
highest ranges, so far remain entirely uncelebrated, unexpressed. 
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. . . Literature, strictly considered, has never recognized the 
People, and, whatever may be said, does not to-day.” 

Mr. Symonds closes his paper with a reply to those who would 
claim that democratic art is nothing new and that even the name 
is an unnecessary invention. Common life has been the theme of 
poets from Virgil’s Georgics down to Crabbe, he says. But while 
“the faculty for seeing beauty in the simplest people and the com- 
monest things has been granted to all poets worthy of the name,” 
he declares that “ this faculty will need to be exercised in a very 
different way and with far other earnestness.” ‘ It is not easy to 
indicate anything in our literature . . . which bears the demo- 
cratic hall-mark.” He allows that Blake’s lyrics, “ Silas Mar- 
ner,” Mr. Kipling’s “Soldiers Three,” Clough’s “ Bothie,” and 
some of Thomas Hardy’s Wessex novels “ are on the right track,” 
though he fears “they would find but little favor in the eyes of 
our aspiring and exacting critic, Whitman.” Such as they are, 
however, “ they illustrate, to some extent, the ideality which must 
in course of time be extracted from the people if art is to re- 
gain vitality under the conditions of a Democratic age.” The 
duty of art in the immediate future is to manifest the immanence 
of the divine in nature and man. “ While doing so, pursuing her 
own chase of beauty, not moralizing and not preaching, but seeing 
and unmasking the God hidden in the husk of things, art will 
once more serve the permanent spiritual needs of humanity. © This 
is Democratic Art.” 

Such are the eloquence and earnestness of Mr. Symonds’ fer- 
vent and admiring words that no one can deny their charm, or 
wonder that even the most illogical of theories, if so finely ex- 
pressed, should win converts. Yet the conception of a democratic 
art of verse is in fact due to inaccurate observation and fallacious 
reasoning, and its hold upon a rational mind is easily weakened 
by cold consideration. 

One needs little shrewdness to suspect at the outset that this 
whole theory of democratic art owes its origin to Mr. Symonds’ 
intense admiration of Walt Whitman’s poems, so-called. In- 
debted, as others have been, for a peculiar quickening and inspi- 
ration to the poetry of Whitman, Mr. Symonds probably felt 
obliged, as an eminent critic of literature, to justify in formal 
style the high rank to which his personal love and homage ex- 
alted the American writer. He was not satisfied to say: “In 
this man’s prose-verse, or verse-prose — call it what you will — is 
something that finds me, that gives me a wider and a more cheer- 
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ful view, that makes life a scene of blessing and a field of victory, 
that puts iron into my watery blood, vigor into my feeble arm, 
and courage and hope and faith into my hesitating heart, as 
no other man’s words have done.” The noble /ift which Whit- 
man’s best verse has given some true and tender spirits like 
Mr. Symonds it would be rank unreason to deny, though we our- 
selves may belong to those who have first read him to any extent 
when other races have been run and other crowns attained. — 

Let us feel our way along the humble road of observation and 
induction. Whitman is cited as the instance of democratic art. 
One example is sometimes enough to convince a philosophic mind 
of the truth of a large theory ; but this one case must fulfill many 
needful conditions. It is soon obvious, however, that Mr. Symonds 
did not found his theory on observation, but on contradiction of all 
existing democracies. When he wrote he was living in the land 
of democracy par excellence. But in Switzerland he found no 
suggestion of his theory. Democracy, he said, had been achieved 
there in practice, but it “has developed no genius for art crea- 
tion.”’ But surely, if anywhere in the world, democratic art might 
be looked for with confidence on the banks of Lake Geneva; and 
to Switzerland, with all its diversity of languages and races which 
has prevented the formation of a single, truly national literature 
in one tongue, we owe Bodmer the critic, the forerunner of Les- 
sing; Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Necker, and his greater daughter, 
Madame de Stiel; Sismondi the historian; Victor Cherbuliez, 
Gottfried Keller, and Albert Bitzius, or Gotthelf, a most demo- 
cratic novelist of common life, whose “ Ulrich,” indeed, Mr. Sy- 
monds allows, is “ on the right track,” as well as “ Silas Marner.” 
As Mr. James Sime tells us, “ political union” in Switzerland 
“has been only in part associated with the deeper union which 
relates to purely ideal interests.” 

Mr. Symonds soberly repeats Whitman’s remark that “ Shake- 
speare is incarnated, uncompromising Feudalism in literature.” 
He believes that the last three centuries “have not sufficed to 
purge the English mind of feudal notions. . . . It is not easy to 
. indicate anything in our literature and art which bear the demo- 
cratic hall-mark.” Democratic England, therefore, bears no im- 
portant witness to democratic art. France seems to most ob- 
servers a very democratic country; but it belongs in the same 
category. “Other European countries” than England, says Mr. 
Symonds, “ present the same general features of decayed yet still 
pervasive feudalism.” 
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Suspicion becomes natural to an American of a theory to which 
Swiss, English, French and Dutch democracy lend no aid. But 
Mr. Symonds next traverses the Atlantic in thought, and speaks 
of a people of whom we have some esoteric knowledge. Here, 
then, at last, we may expect to find the feudal Shakepeare dis- 
carded, and democratic poetry in full bloom. 

It may be considered superficial to object that Whitman, the 
only instance over here, is little known, and that his volumes have 
a trifling sale, by the side of Longfellow and Tennyson. Most 
American readers of poetry are ignorant of him, and in the case 
of a poet who has been forty years before the public, ignorance is 
an opinion. If democratic art is synonymous with Whitman’s 
“‘ barbaric yawp,” the American people care not for it, and would 
be apt to classify it as one of the things that “are not so.” 

But let us proceed to considerations that may seem to have more 
pith and potency than the fact that Whitman is not a popular 
poet in his own country. Mr. Symonds may be right, and we 
may be all wrong; we may have been producing a true democratic 
art for forty years without knowing it, thinking, unlike M. Jour- 
dain, that in Whitman we were talking prose, when in fact we 
were producing poetry of a high order. Athanasius may be right 
against the world. Taking the phrase “ democratic art,” how- 
ever, to mean an art of poetry proper and peculiar to a people 
living under a democratic government, it is an extreme instance of 
verbal misalliance. We might, following in this vein, speak also 
of despotic painting, tyrannical sculpture, or republican architec- 
ture. “The greatest enemy of the substantive is the adjective,” 
says Mr. John Morley, and this is a case very much in point. 
The two terms have no real connection. Mr. Bryce, a man of let- 
ters as well as a statesman, tells us that he has searched for “ the 
distinctive note of democratic thought and art” in the: United 
States, and cannot find it. “As the Americans say, it is hard 
work looking for what is not there.” 

Furthermore, if one will closely examine Mr. Symonds’ defini- 
tion of democratic art, he will find that it has been substantially 
practiced simply as art by many great poets, living indifferently 
under various forms of government. As a matter of fact, they 
felt themselves “free in choice of style and free in choice of sub- 
ject;” nothing in nature or in man was unpoetical to them, as 
they felt its poetry and could interpret it. Especially in English 
poetry Burns, Cowper and Wordsworth established the throne of 
princely verse on humble truth. We have no need of a reminder 
that nothing human is alien to the poet. 
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But “this is only the opportunity of democratic art. . . . How 
shall the poet adjust himself to the cardinal fact of our epoch, to 
the advent of the people? . . . Whitman points out that ...a 
literature corresponding to . . . modern Democracy has not yet 
appeared.” To this it may at once be said that no necessity for a 
readjustment has yet been shown in America, and no literature 
corresponding to modern democracy, in the sense of having a new 
form and a new spirit in poetry, has been demanded by our de- 
mocracy. It thus far exists mainly in the minds of a few persons 
who know American democracy only at a distance and through 
books. They virtually make democracy the dictator of art, and 
literature the handmaid of institutions ; they identify democracy 
at other times with lawlessness and sheer innovation in art, and 
would banish from literature the conception of laws of form, as 
binding upon the democrat as upon the aristocrat. They forget 
that poetry has been thoroughly and broadly human for many cen- 
turies and that humanity is a far deeper fact than democracy ; they 
disregard the truth that the laws of pure and permanent expression 
in literature have nothing whatever to do with majority or minority 
votes. To talk of a democracy, therefore, as not proving itself be- 
yond cavil “ until it founds and luxuriantly grows its own forms of 
arts, poems, schools, theology, displacing all that exists or that has 
been produced anywhere in the past under opposite influences,” is 
to transfer the scream of the spread-eagle from the stump to the 
realm of letters, where it is a folly and an impertinence. Even Mr. 
Symonds cannot stomach this extreme dose of pseudo-democracy. 
He thinks the prescription available only in part for the Old 
World ; but he kindly commends its drastic power to the United 
States ; he maintains that Democracy “ will and ought to produce 
arts and a literature different in essential points from those of 
classical antiquity and romantic feudalism.” 

Here one must object to the altogether erroneous confusion of 
nearly all modern literature, outside of Whitman, with feudalism. 
Certainly modern man has arts and literatures differing widely 
from those of antiquity and medievalism ; it is not simply, how- 
ever, because he is a democrat, but because he inhabits the modern 
world of science. It is not a little strange that Mr. Symonds 
should do such injustice to the freedom which the great mass of 
the poetry of all ages has steadily shown. Of all forces at work 
in the human world, literature has ever been the most emanci- 
pating: for two centuries at least it has been entirely free in civ- 
ilized countries. It has been comparatively indifferent to the 
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political frame of any particular country, for it has grounded it- 
self upon universal passions and instincts. The poet’s healing 
magic is dependent on his individual genius, and on his keeping 
in vital touch with simple humanity ; such questions as the gov- 
ernment of his country by a King or a House of Commons or a 
Congress are trifling matters in comparison. Literature is itself 
the most democratic of all countries. Whosoever will may enter 
freely, become a citizen and enjoy those exaltations, refirements 
and aspirations which the choice and master spirits of the world 
have made common property. No part of this free realm is more 
open and more broadly humane than the poet’s province. How 
meaningless, indeed, is that label of “ feudalism ” attached to the 
all-liberating intellect of Shakespeare, because his dramas treat 
much of kings and nobles, the great actors in his country’s past. 
Shakespeare’s “ feudalism ” is a trifle by the side of his humanity, 
and only a crude and ignorant democracy would reject his wisdom 
of life when he teaches the inevitable aristocracy of natural en- 
dowment, and the lesson of the salutary leadership of the strong 


man. 
No classification could well be more irrational than that of the 
poets, the preéminent representatives of the spirit of freedom and 


enlightenment, into poets feudal, poets aristocratic and poets 
democratic. A travesty of classification results when we attempt 
to apply these incongruous adjectives as final. Shelley is the most 
democratic of poets in his revolt against the established order of 
his time, but Shelley is an aristocrat in every fibre of his spiritual 
nature and no poet is more remote from popular appreciation. 
Poetry, according to Mr. Edmund Gosse, is an aristocratic art, but 
the same critic says: “ The single English poet of high rank whose 
works seem to me to be distinctly affected by the democratic spirit, 
nay, to be the direct outcome of the influence of democracy, is 
Robert Browning. . . . In his poems Robert Browning spoke as 
though he were walking through a world of equals, all interesting 
to him, all worthy of study. . . . Browning is hail fellow well 
met with all the world, from queen to peasant, and half of what 
is called his dramatic faculty is merely the result of his genius 
for making friends with every species of mankind.” 

In “ Alton Locke,” Charles Kingsley praises Tennyson, a far 
more popular poet than Browning, and closes thus: “ This is what 
I call democratic art, the revelation of the poetry which lies in 
common things” of nature. Here Kingsley goes at least as deep 
as Mr. Symonds in eulogizing what might better be called the 
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poet’s inclusiveness, catholicity or perception of the Divine in 
Nature. There is no new note in Whitman in this quarter. 
Cowper, Wordsworth and Tennyson have been at least as demo- 
cratic as he. 

Mr. Symonds is also mistaken in supposing that Whitman has 
any more improved upon that democratic spirit which respects 
man as a brother, and which is the native air of modern poetry 
simply because it is Awman, first of all, and breaks down class 
distinction when it sings of love, of destiny, of religion. Charles 
Lamb once said “I hate” such a man. “ But you have never seen 
him,” it was objected. “No, of course not,” that lover of his 
kind replied; “I never could hate any man that I have once 
seen.” So democracy hates no man, and poetry has always been 
a democrat of the deepest dye in this prime regard. 

There are indeed two kinds of democratic spirit, as Theodore 
Parker said. One declares, with the insolence due to its essential 
weakness and vulgarity, “ I’m as good as you are!” This is the 
tone too prominent in Whitman which he would apparently have 
American poetry adopt. The average man shall insist that he is 
a “divine average,” he shall strut and swagger, as, in the days 
before the war, we were often justly accused of doing as a whole 
people. It is not enough to be simply a man, simply human, and 
to let office and wealth and title find their proper level. There 
must be a flourish of trumpets and a whole brass band of eulogy 
going before to let the world know that Democracy has arrived. 
“T take off my hat to nothing known or unknown,” says the mod- 
est bard, who well typifies this kind of American. The world of 
knowledge and art and culture is not favorably impressed by this 
“ trumpeting school,” in Mr. Bryce’s phrase. It may even mention 
the man who always took off his hat when he spoke his own name, 
and inquire if the master of spread-eagle verse would not make 
this one exception to his code of irreverence! If because Democ- 
racy has arrived culture, taste and refinement must depart, then 
the old world, that has long thought of many things, that has 
seen many moving spectacles of human joy and tragedy, and kept 
them all in its heart, will follow where literature and religion lead, 
leaving this blatant demos to exult in its mediocrity and decry 
every excellence it cannot equal. 

Where the human spirit reverently loves the Universal Spirit, 
which has spread this pomp and pageantry of glorious Nature 
round about us; where the heart abandons itself, in glad surrender, 
to the worship of excellence, and follows the sure road of dis- 
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cipline in patient humility ; where the will recognizes the sublime 
will of the universe, and feels no fullness of life like that of lend- 
ing:its hand to the great Soul that o’er it plans — it is here that 
the house of civilization is reared and humanity finds a lasting 
home. “You are as good as I am,” they say in this city of God 
and man, “teach me your excellence: behold, all that is true and 
beautiful and good in my lot shall be open to your attainment.” 
Such a democracy the true poet declares, and toward its realiza- 
tion he is one of the most effective powers. Of all the levelling 
forces that level wp, poetry is the least restricted and the most 
broadly human, as it sings, — 

Of truth, of grandeur, beauty, love and hope, 

And melancholy fear subdued by faith, 

Of blessed consolations in distress, 


Of moral strength and intellectual power, 
Of joy in widest commonalty spread. 


Among the surprising features of democratic art in poetry, the 
strangest, perhaps, is that it will invent new metres, or do with- 
out metre, at its pleasure. The thought, apparently, is that there 
is something aristocratic in blank verse and pentameters, and 
something despotic in rhyme, while prose is free and democratic 
— any one can write prose at any time. Here is the measure of 
truth in these positions. Metre and rhythm make a severe de- 
mand on the poet who has something to say, but has not the musi- 
cal ear. He could say it more easily, and probably quite well, in 
“words unfettered,” as Dante calls prose. But the noble verse 
would be more impressive, and might endure as the final form of 
utterance of the thought. Dante is reported as saying that “ never 
a rhyme had led him to say other than he would, but that many 
a time and oft he had made words say in his rhymes what they 
were not wont to express for other poets.” If a Whitman has no 
such imperial power over rhyme and metre, if his “ poetry in solu- 
tion” (as it has well been called) will not crystallize, no invoca- 
tion of democracy will save him from a minor place among poets, 
or avail to introduce a millennium of formless verse. 

As for the substance of poetry in our country, is there any real 
need for it to glorify the average man? Our century of experi- 
ence would seem to show that the natural tendencies of a democ- 
racy go to make the average man at least sufficiently well satisfied 
with his mediocre self. Democracies do not, on the surface at 
east, tend to keep men reverent of the unseen powers, or patient of 
discipline and correction from their real superiors. It would seem 
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as if here the function of the poet were very plain — orator of the 
ideal as he is, counsel for the humanities in the great lawsuit of 
life, — yes, even a fanatic for beauty and divinely intoxicated with 
the vision of truth. No course apparently is less open to him 
than flattery of the average man, and effort to make him believe 


that 
Nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s self is. 


The task of the true poet is to put to flight ignoble irreverence, 
a flippant and trifling attitude before the tremendous realities of a 
serious universe, to rebuke with noble scorn the self-adulation of 
a person or a people, so fatal to excellence. When the prophet of 
righteousness is no longer found among the poets their office will 
rightly fall into general contempt. As for the average man, he 
has the least share of natural inclination to poetry or the poets ; 
they are to him a parcel of idiots—let them call themselves 
“ divine idiots” if they wish! The solid things of life are not 
its faiths, its hopes, its loves, its ideals — but money, office, social 
position and the power so derived. The true poet has a perennial 
mission, to shame men out of mammonism; he appeals to that 
* rooted instinct ” which, Lowell tells us, is the “ one thing stead- 
fast and of favorable omen, amid all the fruitless turmoil and mis- 
carriage of the world, the one thing to make optimism distrust 
its own obscure distrust, the rooted instinct in men to admire 
what is better and more beautiful than themselves.” The poets 
do not appeal altogether in vain, taking the whole body of man- 
kind and womankind into view, but they need to be insistent and 
indefatigable. The one enemy that will never fail them, especially 
in a democracy, is the contentedness of the average man with his 
own emotions and ideas. To make him discontented first, and then 
to lead him to realize the worth of high ambitions and generous 
aims, the solid value of thinking widely and feeling deeply, yes, 
the necessity of adjusting life throughout to reason and the will 
of God, by knowing the best that has been said or done by man, 
and humbly toiling after it in practice — this surely is one work 
the poet may not decline. 

Democracy gives human nature the freest play, opening all 
careers to all talents. But what does human nature make of this 
unequalled opportunity in America? It makes simply, according 
to what it is ; it does not turn every effort to virtue because the 
way is clear, or practice incessant righteousness because of a dem- 
ocratic constitution or a republican spirit. The duty which the 
wonderful opportunity brings is not so obvious or quickly grasped 
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by all — the duty of kindliness in the struggle for life, the obliga- 
tion of helpfulness, the responsibility of fellow-service. Equality 
before God and fraternal service — the poet is no genuine poet 
who neglects to inspire men with a living sense of these realities 
and duties. 

On the other hand, the poet has no business with legislative 
schemes for procuring equality. Men of letters, the poets among 
them, have often done great harm by leaving their sphere of 
inspiration and assuming, with little or no preparation, the diffi- 
cult work of the practical guidance of society. This has been 
conspicuously the case in France. That very liberal publicist, 
M. de Laveleye, gave this needed warning to the French in his 
latest volume: “ Admiration for men of letters is not a sufficient 
reason for making them legislators. Read the poets and the fine 
writers of prose; erect statues to them; you cannot too highly 
honor them; but do not confide to them the direction of public 
affairs. Ordinarily they do not succeed well in directing their 
own. There is no reason here for surprise. The chief quality 
in a poet or man of letters is imagination. Now in affairs nothing 
is so fatal as imagination. It is blind to obstacles or magnifies 
dangers, and paints everything in rose color or in deep black — in 
one word, it prevents one’s seeing things as they are.” 

The poet’s office is essentially democratic; he is to maintain 
respect for the common nature that is in every human being, 
and to increase the sum of daily kindliness. The most important 
application of the democratic spirit is the recognition of the fact 
that “all are needed by each one.” The democratic spirit is the 
Christian spirit, and a righteous and kindly democracy is the 
working out of the Christian ideal. The poet has to protest in 
the name of our broad-based humanity against every inhumanity 
which keeps men apart, or holds some down that others may rise, 
or builds the culture of the few on the ignorance of the many, or 
erects luxury and the pride of life on the suffering of the poor! 
Such a protest has seldom been lacking in the modern world 
from the prophetic company of the poets, continuing from age to 
age their humane tradition. 

Poetry, with its ideal standards and its love for man as man, 
makes profoundly for union and against all class divisions. Ina 
democracy it finds its largest field and its greatest office. Here 
its enemies are not artificial or the offspring of tradition: they 
are the powers of the lower self —the greed, the hardness, the 
self-indulgence and the pride of possession — that belong to human 
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nature in its uncultured stages. Inevitably will the serious poet 
take up his parable, in a rich and prosperous democracy, against 
the worshipers of freedom unqualified by kindliness, and against 
the persistent cult of mammon. No strain is less needed here 
than that of glorification of the present against the past, of 
America against the Old World, of the average man against the 
great man. Plato would exclude poets from his republic because 
of their immoral narratives concerning the gods; the modern poet 
who weaves a false legend concerning his god, the People, and 
tells lying tales of the perfection of this god, deserves to be 
banished from every democracy ! 

The office of the democratic poet which will never fail to vin- 
dicate itself is that of prophet of ideal righteousness: it is his 
business least of all men to flatter the demos; he should be first 
to rebuke its short-comings and hold up astandard of high accom- 
plishment. His duty is not to be inventing new metres, new 
arts, new politics, new creeds — as if democracy had never before 
been known in literature, art, government, or religion. It is for 
him to bring home to the people the intrinsic Best that Time has 
accumulated, down to this wondrous present. 

The American democracy has been, and is, fundamentally 
sound and true. It therefore turns from poets who panegyrize it 
with vain repetitions, and honors the servants of the ideal who 
rebuke its sins against truth and justice, and who in time of 
need expose the hollowness of political cant and the inhumanity 
of false religion. It does not for any length of time honor the 
prophet who prophesies smooth things in his obsequious verse. 
It is not a Walt Whitman, but a John Greenleaf Whittier or a 
James Russell Lowell, who shows us the just relations of democ- 
racy and the poet. We know, of course, the invective which 
Whitman in his prose, and only in his prose, poured upon Ameri- 
can politics ; it was as indiscriminating as his denunciation of all 
American poets. The constant optimism of his verse is in fla- 
grant opposition to the pessimism of his prose, as Mr. Stedman 
remarks. Whitman, as he says, “accepted and outvied the 
loudest peak-and-prairie brag, and in his verse the average Amer- 
ican is lauded as no type ever was before.” 

“The prophet who hath a dream, let him tell a dream. ‘ But 
he that hath my word,’ saith the Eternal, ‘let him speak my word 
truly. Is not my word like fire and like a hammer that breaketh 
the rock in pieces?’” In 1872, when the corruption of the period 
immediately succeeding the Civil War was at its height, in his 
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poem, “ Tempora Mutantur,” Lowell spoke such a word truly, in 
judgment on the sordid time : — 


The world turns mild ; democracy, they say, 
Rounds the sharp knobs of character away, 
And no great harm, unless at grave expense 
Of what needs edge of proof, the moral sense ; 
For man or race is on the downward path 
Whose fibre grows too soft for honest wrath, 
And there ’s a subtle influence that springs 
From words to modify our sense of things. 

. . . A hundred years ago 
If men were knaves, why, people called them so. . . . 
In those days for plain things plain words would serve ; 
Men had not learned to admire the graceful swerve 
Wherewith the Zsthetic Nature’s genial mood 
Makes public duty slope to private good. 


If I seem to make too prominent, in comparison with the uni- 
versal offices of poetry in every land, the prophetic, i. e. the moral, 
function of the poet in a democracy, we should remember his 
special opportunity: it is one which the poet does not enjoy 
where the people are not supreme and responsible for actual evils. 
Not fantastic metre or lack of metre; not unconscionable and 


perpetual brag; not insufferable cant about the all-knowing and 
all-victorious people mark the real poet of American democracy. 
With all his love for freedom, and all his faith in America as 
God’s best country and man’s highest opportunity, with all his 
ingrained passion for humanity, he steadily bears 


In memory 
What hath tamed great nations. 


And he can give the prophet’s burning word, — 
Beware lest, shifting with Time’s gradual creep, 
The light that guided shine into your eyes. 
The envious Powers of ill, nor wink nor sleep : 
Be therefore timely wise, 
Nor laugh when this one steals, and that one lies 
As if your luck could cheat those sleepless spies, 
Till the deaf Fury comes your house to sweep. 


The poet of democracy proves his mission by his zeal for free- 
dom of the soul, by his belief in righteousness as the one salva- 
tion of republics, and he rejects all but the Best as unworthy of 
his brethren; nothing lower than the Best in any sphere is good 
enough for a democracy. The final judges of the Best are the 
masters in art whose reputation is world-wide. It has been well 
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said that the first work in order of time “of a democracy is to 
level down to the masses ; its next work is to level up from the 
masses.” : 
On the peristyle at the World’s Fair were fitly engraved those 

words first read at the centennial of the Concord fight : — 

I, Freedom, dwell with Knowledge : I abide 

With men whom dust of faction cannot blind 

To the slow tracings of the Eternal Mind : 

With men by culture trained and fortified, 

Who bitter duty to sweet lusts prefer, 

Fearless to counsel and obey. 

Conscience my sceptre is, and law my sword. 


That splendid city in white on Lake Michigan was made glorious, 
not because democracy had spun from its conceited brain a 
new.art of sculpture, a novel order of architecture and a modern 
code of colour; but because, with a sound instinct and a mind 
ready to be taught, its makers desired and obtained from cos- 
mopolitan and long-established art its best and finest. What 
so-called “democratic art” might have done instead, if it had 
followed the example of Whitman in verse, we may well imagine 
with a shudder! The fine art which the virile democracy of our 
prairies saw for the first time and were conquered by, was ancient, 
venerable, beautiful, adapted by the modern mind, “ through 
culture trained and fortified” to the developed exsthetic sense of 
the competent minority of to-day. Those aristocratic arts stood 
there, not to solicit but to compel the final admiration of the 
crudest. So those prophetic words, carved on high, demanded 
not qualification but conviction from all who read them — the 
instant message of the democratic seer to the democratic mul- 
titude. 

In such words poetry confesses a perennial truth. It is the 
prose of life — criticism, experience, statesmanship — that save 
her from excess, from the insanity that would come upon her, did 
she have free play, unvexed by cold comparison of her dreams 
with reality and possibility. ‘The prophet who hath a dream let 
him tell a dream,” said Jeremiah, in rebuke of the false prophets 
of his day. The false prophets of poetry to-day are not satisfied 
with such an office. They turn from idle singing of an empty 
day, and jauntily solve for us the most difficult problems of mod- 
ern life, with their “news from nowhere” —a fatuous mixture 
of medizvalism, free lust, popular ignorance and wishy-washy 
estheticism. Many admirers of “democratic art” show a very 
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natural tendency to admire Utopias so constructed out of “ indi- 
vidualism run mad,” as socialism has been well described. The 
poetical mind, as a rule accustomed to deal not with affairs but 
with words, and undisciplined in social science, finds little diffi- 
culty in constructing on paper new and elaborate societies where 
all goes well and everybody is happy. It confounds the felicity of 
a metaphor with the hardship of social advance. Beguiled by the 
facile eloquence of its own invective, it forgets how supremely 
easy is criticism of what is, and how severe the task of bringing 
in what ought to be and fitting it to the imperfect Present. The 
poetical mind is very open to some of the worst mental and moral 
diseases, when it denounces all existing societies in favor of a 
fanciful scheme which the civilized world will not accept because 
of its identity with suicide. Such refusal should properly have 
the effect of arousing the poetical mind to the duty of clearing 
away its own cant, and then helping to make the world a little 
better after acceptable methods. 

Shelley is a seraphic being, and his imaginations have supernal 
beauty, but even Mr. Gradgrind is needed on the committee of 
ways and means to forward what is feasible in Shelley’s prophecy. 
Let us not be unthankful for a world large enough to hospitably 
contain the two, and, between the two, the great multitude of 
mingled beings like ourselves in whom now the poet and now the 
Philistine asserts himself! When they conflict in us, as very 
often they do, we cannot err in calling upon science, upon con- 
science, upon philosophy to close the long debate, and lead us, as 
individuals and as a people, upon a firm and fruitful way. 

When a poetical or sentimental reconstruction of society strikes 
against a plain teaching of a science of nature or of map, against 
an elementary moral precept, or against a philosophic reading of 
history, the poet and the sentimentalist may fill the air with 
clamor for more than one year, but the destruction of their 
scheme is certain. To avoid such sad waste of human effort, such 
vain conflict of forces alike natural and necessary, the poet must 
respect the solid values of science, morality and philosophy. His 
word of insight should come, like Lowell’s, from a mind of wide 
view, from a sound conscience and a life well balanced between 
thought and action, expression and achievement, words and 
deeds. To such poets we have recourse here in democratic Amer- 
ica. Bryant, Whittier, and Lowell— to name but three of the 
departed — show us what the poetic mind and the democratic 
faith produce, when joined in natural union. Their art, which the 
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democracy welcomes and cherishes, embodies the practicable Best. 
Tt is founded upon nature and culture; its spirit is reverence and 
fraternity ; its standard is universal truth. If so we hope and so 
we strive, in this America of the nineteenth century, our allies 
are great: — 

Shakespeare is of us, Milton is for us, 

Burns, Shelley, are with us — they watch from their graves ! 


Nicuouas P. Gruman. 
Boston, Mass. 





THE BOOK OF JOB. 


_ Twere can be but few persons, even among those who con- 
temn religion, that are not deeply impressed by the utterance 
with which Christianity entered the world: “ Blessed are they 
who mourn ; come unto me, ye that are weary and heavy laden.” 
But not every one is aware what a great step in the history of 
our race is taken by a religion which starts out with such words. 
Only two religions have been able to understand misfortune 
aright, and to take it up into their own essence, the doctrine of 
Buddha and the religion of the Cross. Of these two only Chris- 
tianity has shown itself capable of transforming the sorrows of 
this world into spiritual happiness. Buddha would free us from 
the sorrows of life by freeing us from life itself ; Christianity over- 
comes the sufferings of this life by the gift of a higher life. 

But befdre religion, from being a possession of the fortunate, 
the free, and the favorites of heaven, became a possession of the 
sorrowing, the suffering and the heavy-laden, it had to go through 
severe conflicts, and many a bitter struggle. Before Christianity 
could arise, the God of the Prophets had to break in pieces his 
own people; to the seer that form had to be manifested, which, 
“despised and rejected of men,” went to death, and Job had 
to contend with his friends and with the invisible God over the 
problem of his misfortunes and the divine government of the 
world. 

The Bible, then, could not have been without the Book of Job. 
The Jewish scribes may, indeed, have inserted it in their holy 
library with a certain feeling of insecurity and discomfort. For 
this was a people that referred every misfortune to a sin (see 
Luke xiii. 2, and John ix. 2 and 34), and the interpolated speeches 
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of Elihu show us plainly enough what the prevalent Jewish the- 
ology thought concerning the calamities of Job. 

If doubts concerning the reception of the Book of Job arose, 
they were, however, most potently overthrown by consideration 
of the supposed age of the writing. The older the more sacred: 
this is a fundamental principle in all religions and theologies. 
The Talmud considers the book a composition of Moses, and says 
that it was not placed at the beginning of the third part of the 
canon, simply because it speaks of misfortune. The Greek Old 
Testament places it before the Psalms, and observes at the con- 
clusion of the book that Job belonged to the fifth generation from 
Abraham ; it was thought, through an excusable error, that the 
book which relates the history must be as old as the history itself. 

But is the book actually so ancient? Without doubt the story 
of Job is very old, for otherwise Ezekiel (xiv. 14, 20) would not 
have placed Job between Noah and Daniel ; his history too might 
very well have been put in writing a long time before Ezekiel. 
A legend that a pious prince was cast into the deepest misfortune 
by Satan, the evil personification of adversity, but was restored 
by his God in a wonderful manifestation might have originated in 
the remotest antiquity. It has something of the typical charac- 
ter of those narratives, current among all peoples, of marvelous 
dangers and deliverances, which seem to us as ancient as humanity 
itself. 

But if the legend may be as old as this, our Book of Job is not, 
therefore, of the same antiquity. In this book the story is com- 
paratively only a side matter, the main matter is the speeches; on 
account of their great art, these must be credited to the poet of the 
book. But may not the poet be as ancient? By no means, for 
such an opinion is contradicted by the contents of the speeches. 
The poet wrestles with difficult problems of thought, as the re- 
ligions of remote antiquity and the childish simplicity of the 
primitive culture do not. The poet makes a conquest of religion 
for the unhappy; this was possible only when religion had al- 
ready reached a high stage of spiritual development, and when 
the people possessing this religion had passed through severe 
inward and outward crises. A calamitate initium non facimus, 
say the teachers of the Talmud; religions and literatures could 
say the same of themselves. The fact that theologians formerly 
located our book in the pre-Mosaic or Mosaic times or in the time 
of Solomon is only a proof that there was then hardly any concep- 


tion of the development of religion. Now it is felt in all quar- 
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ters that the Assyrian catastrophe at least must be pre-supposed. 
Even Ewald brought the book down into the evil times of Ma- 
nasseh. 

But we will not draw any conclusions from the book before we 
have become more closely acquainted with its contents. More- 
over it is not necessary, for the relatively late date of the com- 
position may be shown without such acquaintance. The poem 
must have been written after Jeremiah. Chapter iii. without a 
doubt is dependent upon Jeremiah xx. 14 ff. It is not thinkable 
that so great a man as Jeremiah, in expressing the bitterest agony 
of his soul, should copy the words of another author; and gener- 
ally it is unwarrantable to consider Jeremiah at once as a pla- 
giarist wherever he agrees with other writers. On the other hand, 
the poet of this book does not act unskillfully when, with the 
first words of his hero, he reminds us of the lament of the martyr 
among the prophets: may not a Job curse the day of his birth 
when a Jeremiah has done it ? 

It is more difficult to decide whether the writer is dependent 
upon the author of Isaiah xl. ff., or the contrary. Besides their 
resemblances in style and vocabulary, there is a striking likeness 
in their representations of the sublimity of God in nature. But 
in the Second-Isaiah these pictures have a fresh and naive en- 
thusiasm as if the creation of the great Yahweh was an entirely 
new revelation for him ; but the poet of Job says, “ Who does not 
know these things?” and he thus shows us that for his time these 
ideas are no longer new. So he lives after the Exile, to which xii. 
17 ff. seems to refer. It is in accordance with these indications 
that his vocabulary borrows numerous words from the Aramaic. 

So far we may come down; the question is whether we shall 
come down still farther. Dr. Cornill believes that we must. In 
his “ Introduction to the Old Testament,” he is of the opinion that 
the expression, “ old and full of days,” xlii. 17, must have been 
taken from Genesis xxxv. 29 and xxv. 8,— from a writing then 
which first appears in the time of Ezra, 430 B.c. It seems to 
me, however, that this expression, which might very well have 
been a popular phrase, proves nothing. There are many more 
and plainer points of contact between Job and this writing, 
but it is impossible to say on which side the indebtedness lies. 
Above all, according to Dr. Cornill, the question of Eliphaz, 
xv. 7: “ Art thou the first-born of all men, art thou older than 
the world?” can only be understood from Proverbs viii. 25, and 
therefore affords a completely convincing proof that the Book of 
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Job falls in the last period of Hebrew literature. This assertion 
is somewhat surprising. In all the speeches of the friends the 
opinion is manifest that the older men were and the earlier they 
lived the wiser they must be, and the Deity inquires of Job, 
xxxviii. 4: “ Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth?” (compare verse 21); and is this anything else than what 
Eliphaz says? It is much more likely that the striking expres- 
sion in Proverbs viii. 25, that wisdom “ was born” before the 
world, was borrowed from Job xv. 7. 

It cannot then be proved that the Book of Job appeared first 
in the last centuries before Christ. If Aristeas in the first half of 
the third century before Christ already read the Greek Job with 
its additions at the close, as seems to appear from Eusebius, 
“Praep. Evang.,” ix. 25, the composition of the original must have 
occurred considerably earlier. Before the translation into Greek 
it had already passed through several hands. This is plain from 
the foreign additions which the translator found before him, and 
which in part, like the speeches of Elihu and the description of 
the Egyptian water-monster (xl. 15 ff.) are of great size. Even 
if the poet and the composer of the additions, as well as the 
translator, lived in Egypt, there is still a considerable time to be 
assumed between the author and an Aristeas, and the composition 
of the work is better attributed to the fifth than to the fourth 
century B. Cc. We may mention here that, according to the 
opinion of Dr. Bickell, which is supported by the Syrian transla- 
tion, the Book of the Son of Sirach (xlix. 9) already counted the 
Book of Job among the sacred writings, in the year 200 B. c. 

That the book was very much read, these additions prove, 
which first came into the text after the translation into Greek. 
Professor Siegfried (in “The Sacred Books of the Old Testa- 
ment,” edited by P. Haupt, Part 17) has shown a great number 
of late interpolations, dogmatic corrections and polemic additions, 
by means of colored typography and foot-notes; if we cannot 
agree with him in every case, it will not be hard for him, when 
his translation and commentary appear, to show the justice of his 
criticism in numerous passages. It appears to me that, in his 
hypothesis of parallel compositions (printed in blue), he has here 
and there gone too far. But too great keenness was better here 
than too great timidity, when it was a question of opening a breach 
for criticism. At the same time Dr. G. Bickell published his ex- 
tremely valuable Revision of the Speeches in the Book of Job; 
in this work the lately discovered Coptic-Saidic translation (edited 
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by Ciasca, 1889) resting on the Septuagint was of much use. Dr. 
Bickell shows that the original Septuagint has fully four hundred 
lines less than the Masoretic text, and that these four hundred 
lines, for the greater part, have not been omitted by accident or 
intentionally, but were foreign ‘to the Hebrew copy before the 
translator. Of course this copy need not have agreed closely with 
the original everywhere, yet careful investigation shows that it 
comes nearer to it than our Hebrew text. 

The discovery of these smaller interpolations is of particular 
value for the determination of the metre of our poem. That out- 
side of chapters i. ii. xlii, which are written in epic prose, the 
book was composed not simply in poetic lines but also in strophes 
was plain to Ewald and Delitzsch; yet their strophes appear very 
uneven and lawless. A. Merx went much farther when, in his 
fine work of 1871, he set out from the assumption that a strophi- 
cal scheme was at the foundation of the speeches and was every- 
where to be determined, yet with many variations. Dr. Bickell 
originally (1882) opposed Merx with the view that Job, as well 
as the Book of Proverbs, was written in distichs of very regular 
construction. If in Merx the poem appeared somewhat strange 
and artificial in the steady variation of the strophes, the reason of 
which one could not everywhere recognize, there was in Dr. Bick- 
ell’s distichs which reminded one of the Alexandrines of French 
tragedy, something too monotonous. But in his last revision of 
the text Dr. Bickell is of the opinion that the speeches were com- 
posed in strophes of four lines. This is a great advance step, and 
careful study has convinced me that, as a matter of fact, we suc- 
ceed best with the four line strophe, the simplest metre of Hebrew 
prosody. In this shape the metre has that repose and evenness 
which appear most appropriate for a thoughtful poem of the 
kind to which the Book of Job belongs, and is capable of expres- 
sing the most varied thoughts and feelings as they rise in the soul 
of a great poet, mastered by a mighty problem. 

Like all the grandest poetical creations of mankind, this work is 
distinguished by the greatest multiformity of active spiritual life. 
It is, on the one hand, the product of deep thought and ripe ex- 
perience ; on the other hand, it is the offspring of a powerful, 
energetic, poetic genius; in it clear observation and supreme power 
of intellect are joined to the burning passion of a deeply troubled 
soul. By the side of cutting sarcasm there stand touching out- 
bursts of desire, of love seeking after the God who hides himself ; 
by the side of majestic delineations of the sublimity of Deity, 
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there are wild and despairing outbursts of Shakespearean power, 
and near by tender and moving complaints there are harsh utter- 
ances of a proud self-consciousness. Ewald has called the poem 
a drama, and if external action is quite lacking to it, there is by 
no means a lack of inward action, of development in the charac- 
ters and their relations to each other, and of a truly dramatic tying 
and loosing of knots. 

It is with this book as with Dante’s “ Divine Comedy” and 
“Hamlet” and “Faust;” the problems with which the writer 
struggles are the problems of the inner life of our race, and they 
strike so many different chords that every reader feels himself 
differently affected. This fact has led to very diverse explana- 
tions of which none are entirely incorrect and none are entirely 
exhaustive. What did the writer intend, and what has he actually 
accomplished ? 

The introduction, chapters i. and ii., like the first act of a 
drama, expounds the action. Its intention is to put the reader in 
a position to pass his own judgment, to a certain extent, upon the 
conflict of the parties, and to recognize justly the right and the 
wrong in the various speeches. At the very outset the prologue 
affirms that Job is actually innocent, as he continually asserts, 
for he atones even for the simply possible sins of his children, 
and the first blow of Satan falls upon him immediately after he 
has been purifying himself and his children. After the second 
stroke he submits so unconditionally to the will of Yahweh that 
we who read are fully convinced of the superfluity of the exhorta- 
tions to submission which his friends make him. Indeed, if one 
desired to find fault with Job at all, it would be for just this 
anxious care with which he seeks to put out of the way whatever 
might be offensive or dangerous. The reader who contrasts with 
this the later bold speeches of Job feels that the cruel tragedy 
has elevated its hero and purified him from this trivial anxiety. 
Just as important is the second truth which the prologue imparts 
by the way. Yahweh knows that Job is pious and blameless, and 
yet he subjects him to the fiery proof of misfortune. Has he 
then mistaken Job, influenced by the slanders of that evil and ma- 
lignant Ben Elohim, the Satan? No; the poet cannot attribute to 
Yahweh such a weakness. He does not wish us to consider Job’s 
sufferings as a series of necessary trial-sorrows, for otherwise he 
would have been obliged to tell us of temptations into which suffer- 
ing brought him and which he gradually, by the help of God, was 
able to overcome. Yahweh must abandon Job because his piety 
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is certain only to Him, his divine friend, but not to the envious 
and suspicious mind of cold spectators, the Ben Elohim, and the 
men whose advocate Satan is, and also, in another manner, to the 
friends of Job. Satan sees in Job the favorite of the absolute 
Lord of the world, and is of the opinion, judging him according 
to himself, that Job’s faithfulness will stand firm only as long 
as it brings him profit. Just as a king must sometimes, with a 
bleeding heart, sacrifice his favorite to the judgment of public 
opinion, that he may not be considered a blind partisan, so must 
Yahweh give up Job, since Job has not thus far been able to give 
every manner of proof of his faithfulness, especially those proofs 
which the displeasure of the Lord imposes upon the firm and un- 
selfish character. Although Yahweh, after Job has stood firm 
the first time, is incensed at the useless persecution of his beloved 
servant, yet on the second audience day, when the Sons of God 
present themselves (ii. 1 ff.), He cannot deny the abstract just- 
ness of the assertion that Job has only stood a half proof, and He 
must therefore allow him to become hopelessly miserable. God 
is, indeed, the Lord of really unlimited power, but He does not 
act simply in accordance with his power, and not even according 
to his omniscient judgment, but He allows lower beings, even a 
Satan, a certain right to express themselves and to form their 
thoughts and opinions according to their own sight and experi- 
ence, rather than in conformity to a divine decree. Job becomes 
miserable because G'od is just. 

We who read now know why Job falls into distress, but Job 
himself does not know. He stands before his destiny as blind as 
we do before our own in common life, where no poet introduces us 
into the counsels of God. Indeed, he is still blinder than we, for 
we Christians know that the sorrows of this time are only the tran- 
sition to a future glory ; we consider ourselves members of a great 
body in which no member suffers, whatever befalls him, by him- 
self. Job, on the contrary, knows not the future world. He 
stands entirely isolated before his God. He can seek the causes 
of his distress only in God or in himself. What a fearful choice! 
May the cause lie in himself? No; he does not think of this; 
he feels himself so pure inwardly that, from the beginning, the 
question of an offense committed by him does not occur to him. 
The cause then must lie in God. But what a horrible thought is 
this! He feels himself forced to this conclusion, but he recoils in 
horror from it. ‘ Would that I had never been born, would that 
I were dead,”’ he cries out in torture. In the mouth of a Chris- 
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tian this wish would be blasphemous, but in the mouth of Job 
it appears to us natural; it is a cry of despair wrung from him 
not so much by his misfortune as by the blindness of his soul, his 
ignorance concerning the causes of his fate and the torment of 
that fearful thought. 

Why is light given to the sorrowful, 

And life to the troubled in soul; .. . 

To the man whose way is hid, 

' And about whom Eloah has made a hedge. 

* This Wherefore is the kernel of the first lament of Job, which 
is not a declaration of innocence or a complaint, or a murmuring 
against God, but a bitter and anxious ery, Wherefore? Were 
his fate not hidden from him he would bear it boldly, and put 
Satan to shame. This Wherefore now becomes the fundamental 
tone of all his speeches, his especial problem, for the solution of 
which, after he has overcome his first horror and the noble cour- 
age of a good conscience has broken forth victoriously, he inquires 
into all the possibilities in the character of his God; it is the 
reason why he asks for a divine manifestion, a clear utterance, a 
personal revelation of God. The poet has wonderfully mingled 
truth and error in this discourse. It is true that the cause of his 
suffering does not lie in Job, but in God ; but God, on account of 
his very righteousness, had to abandon his pious servant to the per- 
secution of Satan. This does not appear to Job because he consid- 
ers his relation to God as purely independent, because he thinks 
that God can treat an individual entirely as an individual, without 
reference to the whole sphere of his dominion. It is a noble, but 
one-sided, individualism which is here involved in enigmas and 
struggles in distresses. 

The friends of Job are also individualists. They, too, judge 
every case by itself, and not according to the great connection of 
things. Bildad even carefully distinguishes the fate of the chil- 
dren and that of the father. But in the central matter they fol- 
low a diametrically opposite opinion, for they seek the causes of 
destiny not in God, but in man, in the conduct of his life. They 
represent the usual way of thinking and the theology of the con- 
temporaries of the poet. Job himself must be the cause of his 
sufferings, and it will depend on his conduct whether he is re- 
leased from them or not. God is righteous and treats every man 
according to his deserts. 


Bethink thee who has perished innocently, 
And where have the righteous been destroyed, 
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exclaims Eliphaz. But God is also gracious, and therefore he 
will be moved, at least by pious men, through prayer and re- 
pentance, to withdraw the punishment, which therefore has the 
character simply of fatherly chastisement and a means of im- 
provement. This is a theology which proceeds with entire logi- 
cal consistency, but which is contradicted by experience and is 
inwardly cold. As it lays all the stress upon a righteous course of 
life and the prosperity which rests upon this, it has no under- 
standing of the passionate longing of the pure soul for a God 
who can be loved for Himself. Above all, it has not understood 
misfortune, and can only pass judgment upon it like those per- 
sons in chapter ix. of the Gospel of John. 

The three friends, as one might naturally expect in the case of 
a writer of such great dramatic power, are otherwise very distinct 
in character. Eliphaz is an old man; older than Job’s father, and 
blessed with divine visions. Such a vision once taught him that 
before God all other beings are impure and not to be trusted, even 
the angels, and how much more men involved in their gross materi- 
ality, these trivial beings who daily die in multitudes without any- 
one troubling himself! What then is the duty of man? Fear of 
God and unconditional submission. And what is the worst of all 
sins? Anger and insurrection against God. And what is the 
only wisdom? To lay one’s cause before God, to allow one’s self 
to be instructed by Him, and not to disdain his chastisement. He 
who does this will be delivered out of all his distresses, for God 
is compassionate to the humble. Job asserts, on the contrary, 
that he abandons the fear of God and the true religion who treads 
under foot the love which befits friends (vi. 14; read romes in- 
stead of Jamas), in that he declares the suffering one to be guilty. 

The conception of religion which Eliphaz holds is not that of 
ancient Israel, for the early religion: knew no such slavish sub- 
mission, no such contempt of the worth of man. This conception 
transfers to the Lord of all Lords that despotic notion of ruler- 
ship which the Jews learned after the destruction of their indepen- 
dence. It is not without imposing power and influence. It has 
become the fundamental thought of the Semitic world-religion of 
Islam, but it oppresses the free motions of the soul, the honorable 
courage of the clear conscience, the aspiration after elevation of 
the spiritual personality, and makes man a flatterer of God or a 
fatalist. The true humility springs up only from. the soul of a 
moral self-consciousness; never was any one more lowly in heart 
than he who said of himself, “ All power is given to me in heaven 
and on earth.” 
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Bildad and Zophar are younger than Eliphaz, as they speak 
after him, and are not placed so high. Bildad appeals neither to 
visions nor to his own discoveries ; he holds by experience and the 
teaching of the fathers, for “we are of yesterday and know no- 
thing.” His homely wisdom instructs Job that the impious man 
may flourish for a time, but some day he must suddenly perish 
like a plant without water. So it happened to Job’s children, but 
he himself, since he was not entirely condemned, may yet hope for 
a complete restoration, in case he is pure and honorable and turns 
in prayer to God who does not reject the righteous. This is the 
doctrine of divine recompense which was prevalent after Deuter- 
onomy. Job answers, half ironically and half in despair: “ That 
may be all true ; God may always be right and man may always be 
wrong. As He is supreme, He may even stamp the innocent as 
abandoned sinners, and so no manner of righteousness will avail.” 
It is a notable criticism which is here applied to the common doc- 
trine of compensation from the standpoint of a bold subjectivity. 
Such a doctrine would be entirely acceptable if it were an objec- 
tive law, binding on God and mankind alike, or, as Job expresses 
himself, if there were an umpire over God and man. But if, in 
truth, everything which is is a work of God, including this very 
law, then our moral worth and our fate depend entirely upon 
his will, not to say upon his caprice. Here again one must say 
Wherefore! Wherefore has God created Job so wonderfully, to 
treat him now with such incomprehensible severity ? 

Zophar relies neither upon revelations nor upon experience ; he 
appeals to the light which every sound human understanding has. 
This light, above all, shows us that human knowledge cannot 
measure itself with the divine. Zophar feels that Job, with his 
penetrating cry, “ Wherefore,” seeks to influence the Deity in a 
way that is as foolish as unnatural for him. If man were as omni- 
present as God, man could follow Him in his works. God has his 
reasons in his actions, for he knows everything and perceives even 
the sins which a man, especially so rebellious a man as Job, does 
not see. It is the same theology here as with the others; the 
cause of misfortune always lies in the man, that is, in his sins, 
and the punishment which destroys the evil-doer will improve the 
pious man. In the view of such a theology the abstract righteous- 
ness of God stands fast once for all, and man may not affect it at 
all. The changeable factor is the sin of man only; this deter- 
mines the action of God, and, therefore, the whole course of the 
history of the world. 
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As the friends are differently characterized, so also their rela- 
tion to Job undergoes a perceptible change in the course of the 
controversy. In the beginning they intend to console him, while 
also admonishing him; in the second series of speeches, however, 
they take it for quite certain that Job, who is so entirely inacces- 
sible to their warnings, must be a vile sinner, and finally Eliphaz 
places him by the side of those ancients who rebelled against God 
and were destroyed. Having come to instruct, they are them- 
selves unteachable; full of their own wisdom, they cannot recog- 
nize the voice of the heart in Job’s speeches nor understand the 
ery of his soul to God. 

Job, on his side, certainly does not doubt the omnipotence, the 
wisdom and the righteousness of the Deity. But there is some- 
thing else which is quite as clear to him, and this is his own inno- 
cence. Not his sinlessness, for no man is without sin; but that 
he is free from intentional sin he declares with such firmness that 
he would rather die than allow his guilt, unless he is convinced 
by God himself. Still another thing is immovably certain for 
him: the independent worth of his own personality, which even 
its creator should respect. He does not believe that man is a 
worthless being, as pitiful as the moth, and abandoned to the 
pleasure and displeasure of Deity. Is not even his body a wonder- 
ful work of art from the hands of the Deity? He lays still more 
stress on the moral rights of his personality. He protests against 
a punishment without a judgment; he demands to be brought be- 
fore his judge and his accuser, and that God shall make no, use 
of his superiority in power: “I must speak and not be afraid.” 
But that this desire will be fulfilled is hardly to be hoped, for 
God in the life of the peoples allows the innocent and the weak 
to be maltreated without punishing their oppressors, — yes, in- 
deed: “Is a land given over into the hands of an evil man, God 
conceals the face of his rulers” (ix. 24) — that is, the Persian 
viceroy may conduct himself in the province according to his 
pleasure, without the royal authority troubling itself in the mat- 
ter, for God makes this blind. What then has Job to hope for? 
He cries out in despair, “Iam innocent. I ask nothing for my 
life |” 

I will speak, 

Come to me what there may ! 

I will take my flesh in my teeth, 
And my soul in my hands ; 


Yes, he will slay me, I have no hope ; 
Yet will I vindicate my doings before his face. 
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But, despite this hoplessness, he constantly repeats anew this 
desire, sometimes with defiance, sometimes with touching entreaty, 
sometimes with sobs, and sometimes with noble pride. So human 
freedom contends with the divine omnipotence, the moral con- 
sciousness with the natural fear of God. Who does not feel that 
the poet here is concerned with more than the explanation of a 
single case of misfortune; the subject is really the essence of re- 
ligion. In the absence of the misfortunes of his time and his 
people, of whom the suffering Job is the individualized image, a 
poet like ours would still have asked, What is God? What is 
his relation to Man? How shall I become a partaker with him ? 

O that I knew how to find him, 
How I might attain unto his throne ! 

There is yet a third matter with which Job is deeply concerned, 
and the longer his misfortunes continue the more is he occupied 
with it. He seeks for something else in God than his power, wis- 
dom, righteousness and favor to repentant sinners. He expresses 
this in a veiled way when in chapter iii. he inquires why God 
allows men to fall into misfortune, and when he asserts that the 
true fear of God will have for its consequence the love of one’s 
neighbor. This thought shows more plainly in the words in vii. 8. 
*‘ Thine eyes shall look for me, but I am no more;” in vii. 21, 
** Thou wilt seek after me, but I shall not be;” in x. 20, “ Let me 
alone that I may be at ease a little before I go hence to return no 
more,” and most plainly in the hope, xiv. 15, that God will some- 
time “long for” the work of his hands. It is the search after 
love in God which here makes itself known in an affecting man- 
ner. Job perhaps does not mean the love of God of which Chris- 
tian theology is wont to speak. It is rather a love for those 
related to one, which God cherishes for his own. The primitive 
religion knows this love. Yahweh is “ great in love and truth” 
(Exodus xxxiv. 6), and no one declares it more emphatically than 
the author of Isaiah xl. ff., and later times insisted on a partial 
love of Yahweh for his Jewish children. But certainly our poet 
is not thinking of this, for he makes an Edomite the hero of his 
poem. If now this Job is treated by God “as an enemy,” he 
must first of all seek for love in God and contend for it. This is 
a hard struggle for Job, for he does not know how lovingly God 
has called him his “ servant,” and when he is continually asking 
the “ Wherefore” of his misfortune, the love of God might well 
seem the last thing of which he would think. Yet it is this very 
thought through which Job conquers his misfortune and Satan. 
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A mere thought cannot, indeed, be decisive ; our poet, like the 
Old Testament religion in general, is too realistic to find support 
in pure conceptions. If God is actually the friend of Job, Job 
must receive a personal proof of the fact. A Job is not con- 
cerned about the restoration of his outward fortunes. He must 
be reinstated in his moral integrity, and by God himself, through 
a manifestation of the divine faithfulness made known to the suf- 
ferer. He must receive a loving glance from God, he must see 
God himself. 

We are not mistaken in believing that, in this longing of Job, 
the urgent need of the poet and his spiritual companions finds 
expression. After Yahweh had become the God of all mankind, 
after He had broken his people and treated them “ like an enemy,” 
the desire for a tangible revelation became general. The ma- 
jority, indeed, found the anchor of their hope, first of all, in the 
Law, in which the earlier revelations of God seemed to be incor- 
porated, and then in the prophetic eschatology, which foretold 
the appearance of Yahweh in visible glory. Even such persons 
sometimes exclaimed, overcome with impatience: “O that thou 
wouldst rend the heavens and come down ; it is with us as if thou 
hadst never ruled over us” (Isaiah lxiii. 19); and it is a sad 
sight to see, down to the time of Christ, one apocalypse succeeding 
another to prove, “ Now is the manifestation of God and his King- 
dom near at hand.” But our poet has nothing to say either of 
the Law or of apocalyptic hopes of a better world. So he finds 
himself in a much more difficult situation than his contemporaries, 
who allowed themselves to be so easily consoled. How is he, how 
is Job, near to death, justified in expecting that God will person- 
ally come to him, and make him feel that He has not surrendered 
his faithfulness? 

_ And yet there is a way of escape. If there were a life after 
death! Job for a long time defends himself against this thought. 
But it steadily gains in power. So he cries, in chapter xiv. 18 ff. : 
“© that thou wouldst hide me in the under-world! That thou 
wouldst conceal me till thy wrath be past! That thou wouldst 
appoint me a time and then remember me! If man could die 
and live again!” So, indeed, a tree lives again, which has be- 
come very old and half rotten, if men fell it and water the stump ; 
death is the cause of new life. Still again Job lets go the 
thought, but it becomes more and more sure: his hope has its 
foundation beyond the earth. “In Heaven is my Witness” 
(xvi. 19). God must justify Job against God (verse 21) ; God 
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must give a pledge for him like his next of kin (xvii. 3). In 
chapter xix. the decision comes. All on earth abandon him; his 
friends are pitiless; death is near,—‘*O that my words were 
now written! That they were engraved upon the rock forever ! ” 
Then a higher peace comes upon him. “I know that my Vindi- 
cator liveth!” He knows it, but wherefore? He shall see it him- 
self. Unfortunately the text in verse 26 is hopelessly corrupt ; 
yet the sense of the passage must be that Job, after his death, 
will receive his vindication from God himself. Immortality is 
not in question here: it is probably the meaning of the poet that 
Job, after his death, will awake again to full consciousness for a 
moment, perhaps, like Samuel or Rachel (1 Samuel xxviii., Jere- 
miah xxxi. 14). But then he will see God himself, and God will 
make Himself known to him. There is nothing more necessarily 
involved ; this sight of God is his blessedness: “ My reins are 
consumed within me,” he cries, and he dies of rapture. 

Now we who read feel that Satan is again conquered. Job has 
found God again, but in so doing he has renounced life. Satan 
thought that religion was only a payment with which man buys 
for himself good days; but for Job, on the contrary, it is the 
highest good, for which he lets all else go. But in this very post- 
ponement of that blessed moment to the time after death, without 
reckoning upon a longer happy life, Job has shown that life is 
not his supreme good, but the consciousness of the faithfulness of 
God. 

Might not the poet now conclude? No, he cannot, for in the 
first place, Job has the firm conviction that he shall sometime see 
God upon his side, but this conviction is not yet a fact. Job 
might be mistaken, and the readers of the poem were certainly 
not less obstinate than the friends of Job, who represented the 
opinion of the great majority. Job, again, has not yet received a 
reply to his ery “ Wherefore:” he cannot yet understand the di- 
vine dealing with the wicked and the good. The poet, therefore, 
has two things more to give: a renewed discussion of the divine 
government of the world, and a manifestation of the Deity which 
justifies Job. 

With the greatest plainness and with piercing keenness, Job 
declares in his next speeches that the fate of a man by no means 
corresponds with his moral character. Daily experience shows 
on the contrary, that often manifest offenders are prosperous to 
the end, pass away quietly in extreme old age, and are buried 
with pomp. Then he shows, in chapters xxix.—xxxi. that the cal- 
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amitous overthrow of his fortunes could not be explained by his 
course of life. Chapter xxxi., which expounds his moral princi- 
ples, is the noblest fruit of Old Testament ethics. So he con- 
tinues to declare his innocence, and repeats his most passionate 
desire to learn from God himself the reason of his misfortunes. 
It is not strange that these utterances gave the most extreme 
offense to the Jewish scribes, for they are thoroughly destructive 
of the mechanical doctrine of compensation. The dissatisfaction 
of the learned has made itself visible in the book itself. It may 
be due to an error in the text that in chapter xxvii. 7-23, a speech 
is put into the mouth of Job which contains a contradiction of his 
own assertions, and only befits the friends: probably, before verse 
7, something has fallen out and in it the clause “ Then answered 
Zophar the Naamathite and said,” for we may assume that Zophar 
made a third speech, like the other two friends. It is due also 
to an unintentional confusion that in chapter xxvi. verses 5-14 
have been transferred from the speech of Bildad to that of Job. 
Finally, chapter xxviii. (to which the last verse seems to have been 
added by way of supplement) does not appear to have been in- 
serted in opposition to Job, for it is an independent wisdom-poem, 
entirely unpolemical and destitute of any special reference to the 
problem of our book: it was probably added simply to preserve it 
from loss. On the other hand, in chapters xxxii.—xxxvii. a later 
scribe introduces a young man by the name of Elihu, for the pur- 
pose of reprimanding Job and leading him to the right view. The 
three old friends are also blamed for their silence — a sign of the 
indignation felt by this scribe with our poet. But for this last feel- 
ing he had, properly, still less reason than for his wrath against 
Job, whom he reproaches for calling himself sinless and God un- 
just: for Elihu brings forward nothing which the three friends 
had not said long before and better. He declares that God edu- 
cates men through correction and punishment, especially through 
disease, but assures pardon and deliverance to the man who 
has been made better, at the intercession of his guardian angel 
(xxxiii. 13 ff.). In chapter xxxvi. 7 6-11, a passage which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bickell, is indeed lacking in the original Septua- 
gint, this thought is confirmed by a reference to the recent, but 
favorite legend, of the captivity and conversion of King Manasseh. 
We see how ill-advised Dr. Cornill is, when, on account of this 
thought, which the three friends had presented in their first 
speeches, he calls the discourse of Elihu the crown of the whole 
book. It is in fact prolix, arrogant and poor in thought ; only the 
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traces of the new angelology are of interest. Fortunately the au- 
thor did not venture to suppress the speeches of Yahweh, which 
he also imitates, or to introduce Elihu in the settlement in the last 
chapter and allow him even to rebuke Yahweh himself, as he 
must properly have done, according to Dr. Cornill’s notion. Dr. 
Cornill himself does this: in the speeches of Yahweh, he says, 
not the slightest attempt is made to refute or persuade Job, “ but 
with an unparalleled brutality, which is usually palliated and 
styled divine irony, but which, under such circumstances and con- 
ditions, should much rather be termed devilish scorn, his mouth is 
simply stopped.” Alas for the poor poet! His God is thus re- 
duced to the rank of Satan, and he is himself convicted as an 
entirely incapable thinker. 

Could Yahweh appear for the purpose of refuting or persuad- 
ing Job? Not at all, for Job has no offense to be exposed, and 
he has spoken more rightly of God than the friends (alii. 7). 
What is lacking in him is a satisfying knowledge of the divine 
government of the world, and this lack of insight, this “ darkening 
of counsel” which Yahweh blames in him (xxxviii. 2), proceeds 
from the one-sided individualism which looks for a manifestation 
of the justice of God in every single case of human virtue or 
wickedness. The question is only: Do the speeches of Yahweh 
(xxxviii., xxxix.) give a view which entirely satisfies us, and 
makes clear to us that the righteousness of God remains sure, 
even if the innocent man suffers and the wicked goes unpunished ? 

This question is not to be answered by an emphatic “ Yes.” 
The poet plainly wishes us to turn our eyes from the single in- 
stance to the whole of divine creation and providence. We can- 
not comprehend the wonders of the world, although they are fully 
visible, and yet we recognize and feel how wisely, how harmoni- 
ously, how reasonably all is arranged. We should then, it seems, 
draw the conclusion that plan and harmony are not wanting in 
the moral world, although with the limitation of our vision we 
may not perceive them. That there is a great truth in this 
thought does not need to be emphasized. Nevertheless, this solu- 
tion does not altogether content us. As beings of moral effort 
and moral responsibility, we should be able to discover that strong 
hand which guides and checks us, which breaks the way for us and 
offers us the pledge of the victory of the Good. Here seems to be 
the point where the poet’s renunciation of the prophetic eschatology 
shows its bad effect. If he could say: “Yes, indeed, the present 
world lies in wickedness, but when the measure of unrighteous- 
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ness is full, it will give way to a perfect world, the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and then will the righteousness of God be manifest,” we 
should have the solution of the problem, by which we might live 
and die. 

Yet we must not overlook Job’s reply in chapter xlii.: I have 
heard God, I have seen him with my own eye: now I will 
gladly die. The chief matter, in fact, is not the speech of the 
Deity, but his appearance; Job sees Him! Yahweh “great in 
love and truth,” — this is the declaration of this theophany, even 
if the justification and restoration of “ his servant” did not follow 
upon it. To be personally conscious of God —this is the begin- 
ning and the end of all true religion and the blessedness of the 
truly religious man, though his flesh and his heart fail (Psalm 
Ixxiii. 25, 26). What the poet here relates of Job, he has cer- 
tainly hoped and desired for himself, and in any case this hope, 
of seeing God face to face, is the heart and light of the New Tes- 
tament. The theodicy which the poet attempts in chapters xx. to 
xxxix. does not give an entirely satisfactory result, becausé it 
leads us to Nature, instead of the spiritual prospect of the Pro- 
phets; but in himself he overcame the sorrows of this life and 
helped to prepare the way for Christianity. One of the greatest 
poets in the literature of the world, he is at the same time a true 
witness to actual religion uncorrupted by dogma, unblinded by 
theory, and elevated above the opinion of the multitude and the 
time, and he therefore deserves to be read by every earnest man. 


BERNHARD DvuHM. 
UNIVERSITY OF BASEL. 
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A History of Philosophy, with especial reference to the Formation and 
Development of its Problems and Conceptions. By Dr. W. WinDELBAND, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. Authorized Trans- 
lation by James H. Turts, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Chicago. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 
Pp. xiii, 659. 

English-speaking students and teachers of the history of philosophy 
owe a special debt of gratitude to Professor Tufts for this admirable 
translation of Dr. Windelband’s invaluable work. Wherever I have 
compared it with the original, I have found the translation to be a faith- 
ful and accurate rendering of the German, but so smooth and idiomatic 
is the English that one is apt to forget that it is a translation at all. This 
success in translation is a matter of special importance in the case of a 
work which is in itself, and especially for young students, severe in its de- 
mands upon the continuous attention of the reader. 

Dr. Windelband’s conception of the history of philosophy is singularly 
adequate, and free from the one-sidedness which has detracted from the 
value of the work of other historians. He steers the middle course be- 
tween the view which loses sight of the onward movement of philosophy 
itself in the study of the struggling theories of individual philosophers — 
the wood being hidden by the trees — and the view which sees in the 
history an abstract and necessary evolution of thought. As the title in- 
dicates, the work is a study of “ the formation and development” of the 
“ problems and conceptions ” of philosophy. The growth, through oppo- 
sition and reconciliation, of fundamental conceptions; the gradual solu- 
tion which the leading problems receive, through the recognition and in- 
corporation of the new elements successively discovered in the original 
alternatives of thought; the slow exploration of the various speculative 
possibilities, and the gradual determination of the path of philosophical 
progress — the delineation of this, it is held, is the chief business of the 
historian of philosophy. Yet it is recognized that the history of thought, 
like the history of action, is “ the kingdom of actualities, of details which 
are not to be repeated and which have value in themselves ;” “ here, too, 
great personalities have exercised far-reaching and not exclusively benefi- 
cial influences” (p.14). To this personal element Dr. Windelband adds 
“the factor contributed by the history of civilization.” “And so, besides 
the constant dependence upon the essential character of the subject-mat- 
ter, — the pragmatic factor, — there prevails also a necessity growing out 
of the history of civilization or current state of culture which warrants 
a historical right of existence to structures of thought in themselves un- 
tenable” (p. 13). The union of these three points of view — the “ con- 
ceptual,” the personal and the culturgeschichtliche — gives the work a 
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balance and breadth, a human interest, and a philosophical value which 
make it unique among the histories of philosophy. One other great and 
distinguishing merit ought to be mentioned. The treatment is singularly 
objective. Occasionally, perhaps, in his anxiety to exhibit the “devel- 
opment,” the author may have strained a connection, and lost the true 
perspective of a “ conception ;” this is the temptation of such a method. 
But in the main one feels that he is allowing the history to speak for 
itself, and always that he is free from any theory of what the direction of 
progress must be; he never “points the moral,” and never intrudes him- 
self between the student and the history. So free is the work from this 
fault, familiar enough to us in the Hegelian histories, that even “ between 
the lines” the most acute reader would find it hard to discover the slight- 
est suggestion of Dr. Windelband’s own philosophical position. This 
reticence and objectivity, united with so firm a grasp and so profound an 
appreciation of the great movements of speculative thought, is a merit 
rare indeed, 

The only criticism to be made upon the book is a criticism of the 
method rather than of the execution. While the study of the “ problems 
and conceptions ” in their “ formation and development,” rather than of 
individual philosophers and systems, gives the true impression of the 
main movements of thought and of the real progress of philosophy, it in- 
evitably leaves a more or less incomplete impression of the individual 
system asa whole. One feels this particularly in the case of Aristotle, 
whose central and decisive place in the history of thought is fully appre- 
ciated, but whose own system is dismissed in twenty-two pages. But, as 
the author himself says in his preface, this delineation of individual sys- 
tems in their personal and historical setting can best be given in the 
“‘ academical lecture,” in which case the student ought to find in this 
book, what it professes to be, a “ text-book ” of the greatest value. 

As an example of the author’s method, I may mention the plan of 
treatment in one period, the “ Philosophy of the Enlightenment.” This 
is studied in two chapters, the first dealing with “ Theoretical Questions,” 
the second with “ Practical Questions.” The former is subdivided as 
follows: “ Innate Ideas,” “ Knowledge of the External World,’ and 
“‘ Natural Religion ; ” the second traces the discussion of the “ Principles 
of Morals” and of the “ Problem of Civilization.” This division of the 
inquiry illustrates, I think, the skill and insight with which the salient 
phases of the general problem in different epochs are seized and diag- 
nosed. The division of Greek philosophy is unusual, but justified by the 
method adopted,—the “Cosmological” or pre-Sophistic, the “ Anthro- 
pological ” or Sophistic and Socratic, and the “Systematic” or post- 
Socratic period. In this last Democritus is included, and taken as the 
representative of Materialism, as Plato is the representative of Idealism. 
Augustine, like Democritus, receives a prominence and fullness of treat- 
ment unusual in a history of philosophy. The account of Scholasticism 
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is as excellent as the rest of the book, and ought to throw a good deal of 
much-needed light upon the medieval period. The chief merit of the 
entire division and proportion of treatment is that it is dictated by the 
central aim, the result being a quite artistic impression. The chief em- 
phasis is on the ancient philosophy, for here are the bases of the struc- 
ture of European thought: the Middle Age is shown to be, though less 
important, an integral part of the structure; the Renaissance, again, is 
seen to be of critical significance for the modern world ; the contributions 
of the Enlightenment and of the “German philosophy” are carefully 
appreciated, and the “ philosophy of the Nineteenth Century” is dismissed 
with eighteen pages. The total impression produced is that of the essen- 
tial unity of the entire movement of thought, an impression which is due 
in no small measure to the author’s singular skill in the delineation of 
the transition-forms which connect period with period. 

The value of the book is increased by the careful though brief bibliog- 
raphy prefaced to each period, and by a good index which contains the 
two subject and name indexes of the original. 


JAMEs SETH. 
Brown University, Provivencs, R. I. 


Geschichte der Religionsphilosophie, von Spinoza bis auf die Gegen- 
wart. Von Dr. Otro PFLEmpERER, Professor an der Universitit zu Berlin. 
Dritte, erweiterte Auflage. Druck und Verlag von Georg Reimer. Berlin, 
1893. Pp. xiii, 712. 

The great work of Professor Pfleiderer is an example of development. 
In the first edition it was contained in one volume. As it appeared in 
a second edition it had expanded into two volumes, of which the first 
contained the history of the philosophy of religion, and the second the 
author’s own religious philosophy, illustrated by a historical sketch of 
the origin and growth of religion itself. In the third edition these two 
volumes part company and appear as independent works. Of these the 
first only has as yet been published. The second is promised for the 
next year, and will be awaited with interest. Both the author and 
the public are to be congratulated that a third edition of so large and 
important a work has been called for in some ten years after the issue of 
the second. An interesting illustration of the nature of its circulation 
is found in the fact that the use of Latin type is explained, in the preface, 
by the number of non-German readers. 

It is perhaps to the large number of foreign readers that we owe the 
much greater prominence that is given in the present edition to the later 
development of the philosophy of religion outside of Germany. Thus 
we have brief accounts of the recent works on this theme in England and 
Scotland, in France, Italy, Holland, Scandinavia and North America. 
For the statements in regard to England, Scotland and France the author 
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tells us that he alone is responsible. So far as Holland, Scandinavia 
and the United States are concerned he has acted simply as editor, the 
substance of the accounts being furnished by others. In regard to Italy 
he received less substantial help. The report of the condition of the 
study of the philosophy of religion in the United States was furnished by 
Professor C. M. Tyler of Cornell University. The names of Bushnell, 
H. B. Smith, Fiske, Newman Smyth, Fisher, Mulford, Harris, Francis 
E. Abbot and Schurman are recognized. The most noticeable omission 
that occurs to us is that of Professor Bowne of Boston University. This 
extension of the scope of the historical portion of the work is given as 
one reason for its independent appearance. Another reason is the fact 
that the two lines of study, the historical and the speculative, appeal 
largely to different persons. 

More important than these brief surveys of the condition of the study 
of the philosophy of religion in other countries are the changes which 
Professor Pfleiderer has made in the body of the work. These are most 
marked in the portion that deals with the present aspects of the philo- 
sophical study of religion in Germany. It is interesting to note that 
eight names that ten years ago were thought worthy of notice have now 
sunk below the horizon, while only two have risen above it, those of 
Bender and Nietzsche, the latter a lurid star of eccentric orbit. Had 
the completion of the work been delayed only a few months, the names 
of Seydel and Siebeck would probably have been added. Lipsius, doubt- 
less in consequence of his later utterances, has been transferred from 
the section that deals with writers that stand in relation with Hegel to a 
place among those who represent the development that follows more or 
less closely the direction indicated by Kant. Ritschl, who before was 
represented by Hermann and Kaftan, now receives independent treat- 
ment; this is a change that will be welcomed by many whose ideas in 
regard to the movement that bears his name are of the vaguest. Indeed, 
the section that deals with modern writers, which is for many readers 
the most important part of the work, has been, in parts, practically re- 
written. 

The changes in the chapters that deal with the earlier history of the 
philosophy of religion are less numerous. We notice such change in the 
treatment of only Kant, Herder, and Schleiermacher, though possibly 
we may have overlooked some slight variations. In regard to Herder, 
indeed, we notice the addition of only a single line. This recognizes the 
slight influence exerted by him and points to its cause, a small but very 
important change. The changes in the statements in regard to Kant 
and Schleiermacher are more extensive and are for the most part help- 
ful. We must, however, make an exception of one of the forms of 
expression introduced in regard to Schleiermacher. On page 316 we 
read in regard to the feeling of absolute dependence, which with Schleier- 
macher is equivalent to religion, that “judged according to the degree 
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of its strength and its control of the life, the religious feeling of the 
Mohammedan would not fall behind that of the Christian.” We agree 
wholly with Dr. Pfleiderer when he pronounces the definition of religion 
given by Schleiermacher to be inadequate, but we cannot follow him 
when he seems to regard the Mohammedan’s submission to fate as the 
equivalent of the sense of absolute dependence, of which Schleiermacher 
speaks. The Mohammedan accepts the fact that his destiny is dependent 
upon the will of a higher power ; but his relation to this power is abstract, 
hard and external compared with the relation which Schleiermacher 
would describe. 

Among the most interesting contributions to this third edition should 
be named the preface by which it is introduced. This begins with the 
recognition of the fact that the year in which it is issued marks the hun- 
dreth anniversary of the publication of Kant’s “Religion innerhalb die 
Grenzen der blossen Vernunft.” This suggests an interesting statement 
of the relation of later works on the philosophy of religion to that of 
Kant. This is followed by a sad and eloquent complaint that Germany 
no longer gives to the great thinkers that have ennobled her history the 
recognition that is their due, and an intimation of the melancholy results 
that may follow such neglect. At the same time we are pointed to the 
interest which other lands are now taking in the spiritual and intellectual 
treasures which Germany has received from its past, an interest greater 
than is found in Germany itself. 

Of the work of Dr. Pfleiderer, of which this third edition has just 
been published, it is not necessary to speak at length. It has had wide 
recognition, and has brought instruction and delight to many. It has a 
merit which such historical sketches often lack, — it is interesting. Its 
interest arises in part from the sympathetic treatment which writers of 
the most different schools receive from the genial and large-minded 
author; from the clearness of his style and of his thought; and yet 
more, perhaps, from the fact that no one of the various systems dis- 
eussed is considered by itself. Each stands in relation to a common 
movement of which it emphasizes a single aspect. We are told in the 
preface, to which reference has just been made, that “whoever gives a 
glance over the development of the philosophy of religion of this century, 
in its more important aspects, will convince himself that it has followed 
a steady and consistent course, which we might almost say was conscious 
of the end towards which it was tending. Even its errors were one-sided 
and exaggerated apprehensions of points of view, which in themselves 
were true and justifiable, and which were thereby wholly fitted to com- 
plement and to correct one another” (p. ix.). No words could better 
illustrate the spirit in which this work is written; we commend it most 
heartily to any of our readers who may not yet have become familiar 
with it. 

C. C. Evererr. 

Harvarp University. 
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A Manual of Ethics, designed for the Use of Students. By Joun S. 
Mackenziz, M. A. Pp. xxvi, 339. London: W. B. Clive & Co., Univer- 
sity Correspondence College Press. 1893. 


This “ Manual” may be safely recommended to all who desire to get 
a fair insight into the Hegelian ethical theory by a reliable and pleasant 
road. Green’s “ Prolegomena to Ethics” appears to be the authority 
which the writer has chiefly followed, but he has managed to introduce, 
either into his text or into his notes, some of the best things said by Brad- 
ley, Sorley, Dewey, E. Caird, Bosanquet, Muirhead and others. The book, 
however, is by no means a mere compilation: it has that organic unity 
which clearly shows the author’s complete mastery of his subject. In 
addition to the topics usually discussed in ethical handbooks, there is an 
interesting chapter on the “ Relation of Art to Ethics,” and another on 
the “ Relation of Ethics to Religion.” 

While there cannot be two opinions as to the worth of this volume 
as a good introduction to the literature of Hegelian Ethics, the esti- 
mate formed of its value as an adequate manual of ethical thought 
will entirely depend upon whether the critic happens to belong to the 
author’s own philosophical school. If the critic’s sympathies should 
be in the direction of Prof. H. Sidgwick’s Utilitarianism, or of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s Intuitionism, he will certainly regard Mr. Mackenzie’s treat- 
ment of the several aspects of ethical speculation as very unequal and 
in parts very inadequate. This, however, is no particular demerit of 
Mr. Mackenzie’s, for it belongs in common to the whole series of ethical 
treatises which Absolute Idealism is now producing in such rapid succes- 
sion. The complacency with which these thinkers treat all other ethical 
theories than their own as mere bygone “ momenta” in the dialectical 
movement of ideas that has resulted in the Hegelian system, in which 
all worth preserving in previous systems is summed up and harmonized, 
is a little irritating to those who, like the present writer, see in He- 
gelianism itself a conspicuous example of a one-sided development of 
thought, which utterly fails to do justice to some of the most essential 
features of our moral consciousness. In regard to the Freedom of the 
Will, for instance, the thinker who sides with Hermann Lotze or Dr. 
Martineau cannot help feeling the unfairness of the following caricature 
of his doctrine. Lotze’s position, we are told, “amounts to this, — that 
we are to be free not only from external circumstances, but from our- 
selves. We are not to be determined even by our characters — i. e. not 
even by ourselves.” Now the Libertarian holds that for every act of 
self-determination there must be a motive, and that every one of the 
motives or springs of action is an expression of man’s character. The 
act of choice, too, whereby, in a moment of temptation, the soul gives 
predominance to one of its motives rather than to another, is of course 
the self’s own act; and therefore the conditions and the cause of the 
moral decision are, from the Libertarian’s point of view, much more 
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essentially a man’s own than they can possibly appear to be from Mr. 
Mackenzie’s standpoint. What gives a certain plausibility to Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s representation is his assumption that a man’s self is no more 
than his character; whereas the Libertarian holds that a man Aas, and 
not is, a character, and that therefore this self which has the character 
can discern the relative worth of the several features of its character, 
and by its free acts of attention and self-determination cause a change 
in its character, — a change, therefore, for which it feels itself respon- 
sible. Mr. Mackenzie contends that, if Martineau and Lotze are right, 
“‘ Remorse is an absurdity.” We are surprised that it did not occur to 
him that there is one distinguished philosopher, Spinoza, who seriously 
maintained that Remorse is an absurdity ; but it so happens that Spinoza 
so argued, not because he was a Libertarian, but precisely because he 
held, as Mr. Mackenzie does, that the moral decisions which mould char- 
acter are the only possible decisions under the circumstances of the case. 
Spinoza has, we think, at least the merit of consistency, —a merit which 
is anything but evident in Mr. Mackenzie’s account of this matter. 

Equally inconsistent, in our view, is Mr. Mackenzie’s view of Pun- 
ishment. Punishment, he says, is rightly regarded as retributive ; we 
quite agree with him here, but it passes our comprehension how the idea 
of moral retribution can have any rightful place in a theory which ex- 
cludes the existence of all alternatives of choice, and so makes the good 
character and the bad character alike the necessary result of a certain 
process of psychical growth or evolution. Mr. Mackenzie flatters him- 
self that the Libertarians and the Necessarians are now coming to see 
that Green’s idea of self-determination (which allows of no possible 
alternative of moral choice) represents the central truth, the two sides 
of which they have been emphasizing under the false impression that 
they were maintaining antagonistic doctrines. It seems almost a pity 
to disturb this very comfortable Hegelian self-complacency ; but if the 
present writer reads the signs of the times correctly, many of Green’s 
own disciples are beginning to see clearly that the human mind cannot 
permanently balance itself on that rail between Libertarianism and 
Determinism on which Green and his first followers endeavored to sit 
astride; and the consequence is that, while some guondam members of 
the Hegelian school, such as the brothers Seth, have followed Lotze into 
genuine Libertarianism, others, such as Prof. S. Alexander, have flung 
the pretense of moral freedom overboard, and are sailing under the 
colors of downright Determinism. 

Our readers must not, however, suppose that, because we have no very 
high opinion of the stock arguments which reappear almost in totidem 
verbis in the successive Hegelian manuals of ethics, we estimate at a low 
figure Mr. Mackenzie’s work. On the contrary, our impression is that 
there are few books on this subject from which the advanced student may 
reap a richer crop of valuable suggestions. The author is evidently a 
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theories than their own as mere bygone “ momenta” in the dialectical 
movement of ideas that has resulted in the Hegelian system, in which 
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thought, which utterly fails to do justice to some of the most essential 
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Will, for instance, the thinker who sides with Hermann Lotze or Dr. 
Martineau cannot help feeling the unfairness of the following caricature 
of his doctrine. Lotze’s position, we are told, “amounts to this, — that 
we are to be free not only from external circumstances, but from our- 
selves. We are not to be determined even by our characters — i. e. not 
even by ourselves.” Now the Libertarian holds that for every act of 
self-determination there must be a motive, and that every one of the 
motives or springs of action is an expression of man’s character. The 
act of choice, too, whereby, in a moment of temptation, the soul gives 
predominance to one of its motives rather than to another, is of course 
the self’s own act; and therefore the conditions and the cause of the 
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essentially a man’s own than they can possibly appear to be from Mr. 
Mackenzie’s standpoint. What gives a certain plausibility to Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s representation is his assumption that a man’s self is no more 
than his character; whereas the Libertarian holds that a man has, and 
not is, a character, and that therefore this self which has the character 
can discern the relative worth of the several features of its character, 
and by its free acts of attention and self-determination cause a change 
in its character, —a change, therefore, for which it feels itself respon- 
sible. Mr. Mackenzie contends that, if Martineau and Lotze are right, 
“ Remorse is an absurdity.” We are surprised that it did not occur to 
him that there is one distinguished philosopher, Spinoza, who seriously 
maintained that Remorse is an absurdity ; but it so happens that Spinoza 
so argued, not because he was a Libertarian, but precisely because he 
held, as Mr. Mackenzie does, that the moral decisions which mould char- 
acter are the only possible decisions under the circumstances of the case. 
Spinoza has, we think, at least the merit of consistency, —a merit which 
is anything but evident in Mr. Mackenzie’s account of this matter. 

Equally inconsistent, in our view, is Mr. Mackenzie’s view of Pun- 
ishment. Punishment, he says, is rightly regarded as retributive ; we 
quite agree with him here, but it passes our comprehension how the idea 
of moral retribution can have any rightful place in a theory which ex- 
cludes the existence of all alternatives of choice, and so makes the good 
character and the bad character alike the necessary result of a certain 
process of psychical growth or evolution. Mr. Mackenzie flatters him- 
self that the Libertarians and the Necessarians are now coming to see 
that Green’s idea of self-determination (which allows of no possible 
alternative of moral choice) represents the central truth, the two sides 
of which they have been emphasizing under the false impression that 
they were maintaining antagonistic doctrines. It seems almost a pity 
to disturb this very comfortable Hegelian self-complacency ; but if the 
present writer reads the signs of the times correctly, many of Green’s 
own disciples are beginning to see clearly that the human mind cannot 
permanently balance itself on that rail between Libertarianism and 
Determinism on which Green and his first followers endeavored to sit 
astride; and the consequence is that, while some guondam members of 
the Hegelian school, such as the brothers Seth, have followed Lotze into 
genuine Libertarianism, others, such as Prof. S. Alexander, have flung 
the pretense of moral freedom overboard, and are sailing under the 
colors of downright Determinism. 

Our readers must not, however, suppose that, because we have no very 
high opinion of the stock arguments which reappear almost in totidem 
verbis in the successive Hegelian manuals of ethics, we estimate at a low 
figure Mr. Mackenzie's work. On the contrary, our impression is that 
there are few books on this subject from which the advanced student may 
reap a richer crop of valuable suggestions. The author is evidently a 
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great reader who knows a mental gem when he sees it, and very many 
excellent ideas thus gained are commingled through his pages with the 
products of his own thoughtful and genial spirit. If his exceeding amia- 
bility leads him at times to cry Peace! peace! when there is no peace, 
as in the case above mentioned, it also prompts him to look for some soul 
of truth in all philosophical systems, and, where he can find it, to pro- 
claim it. 

Mr. Mackenzie has enjoyed the exceptional advantage of studying first 
under Prof. E. Caird, at Glasgow, and afterwards under Prof. H. Sidg- 
wick at Cambridge. It is evident that the later lessons of the Cambridge 
philosopher have erased none of the deeper lines of thought impressed 
upon his mind by his earlier teacher. Still he has gained from Professor 
Sidgwick a clear insight into Utilitarian Ethics ; and his general criticism 
of Hedonism forms a chapter in the present volume which Hegelians and 
Intuitionists alike cannot fail to admire. 

C. B. Upron. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFoRD. 


Philosophy and Political Economy in Some of their Historical Rela- 
tions. By James Bonar, M. A., LL.D. London: Swan, Sonnenschein 
& Co. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 8vo, pp. 410. 

This is the first attempt thus far made to systematically trace the in- 
fluence of general philosophy on the science of wealth. One method of 
accomplishing the object in view might seem to be to present a summary 
of philosophical ideas prevalent in a period, and to show in what manner 
they must have influenced economic theory. Influences originating in 
one department of thought would thus be traced to effects in a different 
department. 

Dr. Bonar has adopted the surer method of studying what may be 
called the personal union of the two sciences. He tells what philosophers 
have said about economics and about closely related subjects. In so far 
as earlier periods are concerned, this plan is the only practicable one, 
since the science of wealth has not, until recently, become a distinct de- 
partment of learning. The author, therefore, culls the bits of economic 
science that are to be found in the works of Greek philosophers, Chris- 
tian fathers and the political theorists. He summarizes the conclusions 
of Machiavelli, More, Bodin, Grotius, Hobbes, Harrington, Locke and 
Hume, and analyzes the economic and political theories of the Mercan- 
tilists and the Physiocrats. 

In the case of Adam Smith the personal union of philosophy and 
economics becomes intimate, and the influence of it very far reaching. 
It is in the study of the work of Bentham and the Utilitarians that the 
author gives us the nearest approach to an analysis of the influence of 
theories of one class on theories of another class. Even here, however, 
the connecting link is largely personal, since the two Mills were active in 
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both spheres. While salient features of the systems of Kant, Fichte, 
Krause and Hegel are presented, the connection between these systems 
and modern economic doctrines is not traced at length. On the other 
hand, the connection between the doctrine of evolution and one class of 
economic theories, the socialistic, is examined with care. How far the 
validity of socialistic conclusions depends on an accepted law of evolution 
is the question here discussed. 

’ As a whole, this work is a scholarly and valuable history of that part 
of philosophy which is most nearly related to economics. 


J. B. Cuarx. 
Amuerst CoLLEGE, Mass. 


Science and a Future Life, with Other Essays. By Freprric W. H. 

Myers. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 

Whatever the author of that lofty chant “St. Paul,” or that life of 
Wordsworth which was well nigh the best of the “ English Men of Let- 
ters” series, chooses to write for us, we cannot choose but read with an 
attentive mind. In the present case we shall be well repaid, if not by 
the leading purport of the book, by innumerable felicities of expression, 
by incidental thoughts of great beauty, by suggestions that have a pene- 
trating delicacy and sweetness, by generous appreciations of the masters 
of our modern song or by a criticism of their short-comings at once so 
gentle and severe that, by the very act which would absolve us from our 
fealty to them, we are sometimes conscious of a new and firmer bond. 
The volume is made up of several papers, but the title of the first names 
the collection as well as any single title could. Each paper following, 
except possibly the last, which is a tribute to Leopold, Duke of Albany, 
is a reiteration of its plea for the enlargement of science on the side of 
psychical research, the expression of a conviction that this has already 
given us scientific warrant for belief in a future life, and of the hope that 
this warrant will soon be legible to the whole scientific world, and thus 
become the property of the universal mind and heart. 

In the second paper, “Charles Darwin and Agnosticism,” the same 
beautiful homage is paid to Darwin’s character that long since became 
the habit of our time, but the atrophy of his nature on the side of poetry 
and music and religion is brought out with all possible distinctness, and 
this mainly by the direct quotations from Darwin’s fragment of an auto- 
biography. It would be difficult to heighten the impression of that atro- 
phy which is conveyed by Darwin’s words, always remarkable for their 
lucidity and nowhere more so than here. The point of the essay is that 
Darwin’s absorption in a great generalization went far toward furnishing 
him with a substitute for religion that not only made him unconscious of 
his loss, but dulls our sense of it to a remarkable degree. “ Looking at 
Darwin’s nature as offering us the best agnostic pattern, we see at once 
that, even assuming that we can imitate its restrictions, we cannot imi- 
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tate its activity.” Unquestionably this is true for us, but Mr. Myers has 
a favorite quotation, “ We are in the morning of the times,” which is cer- 
tainly at variance with his conclusion that “after a few more centuries 
the number of first-rate discoveries must constantly lessen, while the num- 
ber of men equipped and eager for discovery will constantly increase.” 
There is more of the conceit of science than of its modesty in that, and 
it comes with doubtful grace from a writer who conceives that we are 
even now upon the verge of a discovery in comparison with which that’ 
of Newton or Darwin is a little thing. 

The paper on “ The Disenchantment of France” is a remorseless ex- 
hibition of the pessimistic tendencies of French philosophy, literature 
and art, and as it proceeds we are not extricated from the slough of 
despond in which we were originally plunged. Emerson tells us that he 
dipped his pen in the blackest ink because he was not afraid of fall- 
ing into his ink-pot, but Mr. Myers, if quite as fearless, is less fortunate. 
He fell into his, and drags its inky blackness over all his course. The 
title of the fourth paper, “Tennyson as a Prophet,” is not made good 
by its contents. There is something of much more prophetic strain in 
Tennyson’s early “In Memoriam” than in the angry raging against 
science of his “ old experience,” and his emotional reaction from despair. 
It is passing strange that asking for the bread of science, Mr. Myers 
should cheerfully propose to stay his hunger with such a stone — albeit 
a pretty specimen — as Tennyson's abnormal ecstacy, when his body did 
not seem to be his own. In the fifth paper the need of some escape into 
the infinite is argued from the inadequacy of Swinburne’s and Morris’ 
contracted view. 

The first paper is the most important, and this is a careful statement 
of Mr. Myers’ adhesion to the doctrine of intermundane spiritual com- 
munication. To the question, “If a man die shall he live again?” 
science heretofore, we are assured, has answered never a word, while at 
the same time its influence has not been merely negative, seeing that 
what science does not tend to prove she tends to disprove with the ma- 
jority. But recently, Mr. Myers argues, there has been a change: un- 
conscious cerebration is now well established and (he thinks) telepathy 
as well. Of course these discoveries do not make wholly for the spirit- 
ualist theory. They make against it in no small degree, because the 
patron of the medium really does not know what he himself is thinking, 
and the medium may be reproducing his thoughts when he appears to 
overhear some heavenly voice. But when Mr. Myers has eliminated all 
the adverse elements he comes to the conclusion that, while much the 
greatest part of all “messages” is drawn from the medium’s own mind, 
and a great part from the consulting person’s or some other’s, a small re- 
siduum remains whiclrcan be explained only by the hypothesis of inter- 
mundane communication. It is evident that Mr. Myers has been a care- 
ful student of the matter and has not willingly deceived himself, but the 
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intensity of his desire to find some scientific proof of immortality may 
have made his wish the father of his thought. ‘The advocacy of such a 
writer, with that of Wallace and Crookes, and many others of high intel- 
lectual standing, ought to secure for the spiritualist’s hypothesis a fresh 
measure of respectful consideration, while the religious mind will not be 
anxious to exchange its lively hope, the child of aspiration and affection, 
for any offspring of the scientific method, whatever certainty it brings. 


JoHN Waitt CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 


An Agnostic’s Apology, and other Essays. By Lrsie SrTepHen. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1893. 
Pp. 380. 

In three of these seven essays Mr. Stephen defends the right of a man 
to hold his own opinions in matters of religion,—a position, the reader 
will say, that hardly needs defense! But Mr. Stephen addresses himself 
to the stiffest current Christian Orthodoxy, and seeks to undermine its 
claims with its own weapons. It condemns agnosticism ; he undertakes 
to show that it is itself agnostic. It demands faith; he will convict it of 
thorough-going skepticism. Its doctrine of the future life he holds to be 
a dream that is not always pleasing or innocent. In this polemic he is 
sharp and sarcastic ; he is evidently vexed at the pretensions of Ortho- 
doxy. In the four following papers the tone is calmer and the argument 
more fully elaborated. There is a philosophical discussion of what is 
generally called “materialism;” an effective analysis of J. H. New- 
man’s theory of belief; an examination of the ground and function 
of toleration of religious beliefs, under the title “ poisonous opinions ;” 
and some thoughtful remarks on the possible future history of religion — 
“the religion of all sensible men.” The essays are all sensible and inter- 
esting. 

Along with his rejection of the dogmas of the current Christianity, 
Mr. Stephen maintains the ideal element in human nature, and the 
possibility of progress for society. It is in man himself that he finds 
the elements of growth, in the development of science, art and social 
life; of an extra-human world, he holds, we have no effective know- 
ledge. Here, it may be observed, is the difference between his agnos- 
ticism and that of the ordinary Christian. The latter admits that there 
is much he does not know, but claims that he knows enough (through 
divine revelation) of the constitution of this world and the next to guide 
him in his inward and outward life. It is doubtful, therefore, whether 
the sarcasm of the first part of the book really touches the point at issue. 
In one other respect Mr. Stephen seems not to have chosen the best line 
of argument: he does not sufficiently bear in mind that the Christianity 
of to-day is the outcome of a long historical development, having its 
roots in the remote heathen past, gathering fresh material from every 
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new phase of culture, and therefore presenting a curious mixture of prim- 
itive and advanced thought, of crudities and profound ideas. There 
is much in the Old Testament and in Paul at which one may smile, 
but in both one must recognize truth which belongs to the essence of 
life. Mr. Stephen would have done better to take the present reign- 
ing creed of the Christian world as a phase of thought, and ask what in 
it is eternal and what temporal. He has not entirely passed over this 
point of view, but it is not controlling or prominent in the essays. Apart 
from this, one finds here a great deal of solid and impressive thought. 
It is desirable that the futility of Newman’s grammar of assent should 
be clearly brought out, and this Mr. Stephen does. To his central 
principle of the absolute freedom of human thought we should all cheer- 
fully assent. 
C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp University. 


History of the Philosophy of History. Historical Philosophy in 
France and French Belgium and Switzerland. By Rosert F.ixt. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1894. 


About twenty years ago Prof. Robert Flint published a work on the his- 
tory of the philosophy of history in France and Germany. It was then 
his plan to prepare a volume on Italy and England, dealing with his sub- 
ject in the same manner. Other labors have kept him from completing 
the design as then sketched out. Now he has enlarged his plan; and he 
proposes to devote a volume each to France, Germany, Italy and Eng- 
land. In the volume on Germany he will also give attention to Holland, 
and in that on England to the United States. The present book is the 
first of the series, and the others will be brought out as fast as oppor- 
tunity permits, though the author will consider thoroughness rather than 
rapidity of production. 

Professor Flint has not only enlarged his plan since his first edition, 
but he has carefully matured it. His grasp of principles is sounder and 
more scholarly than in the earlier work, and his mind has gained in 
philosophic insight and power. His design is very comprehensive, and 
shows the scholar’s patience, as well as the wish to be exhaustive in 
the presentation of the subject. The treatment is sometimes too much 
limited by the tastes and habits of the scholar, and it here lacks vitality 
as well as virility, but, on the whole, the work is one of great value, and 
it will find a welcome reception from many a student. 

It is not distinctly with the philosophy of history that Professor Flint 
deals, but with the history of the attempts to give to history a philosophi- 
cal interpretation. It is only incidentally that he presents his own inter- 
pretation, though his attitude towards the works he expounds is that of 
the critic as well as that of the historian. He begins his work by defin- 
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ing history, and by showing its relations to Nature, science, and philos- 
ophy. History has two very distinct meanings, one being the succession 
of human events and the other the literary record or narration of human 
events. There is both a science and a philosophy of history, and the 
two are not antagonistic. The science of history ascertains the course, 
plan and laws of history itself, while the philosophy of history traces the 
relations of causation and affinity which connect history with other de- 
partments of existence and knowledge. 

The opening chapters of the work have great interest and suggestive- 
ness. They treat in an able manner of many questions of high impor- 
tance, such as the relations of history to Nature, the influence of eco- 
nomic conditions upon human development, the bearings of religion upon 
social progress, and the comparative worth of the various forms of politi- 
eal organization. Though these subjects are treated very briefly, what is 
said is of much value and prepares the way for what follows. The 
third chapter treats of the history of historical writing in the ancient and 
medizval periods. The fourth shows the origin and growth of the ideas 
of progress, unity and freedom. The fifth gives in outline the histori- 
cal theories of Plato, Aristotle, Augustine and Ibn Khaldun. This com- 
pletes the introduction ; it is the best part of the book and that which 
will be read with the most profit. Every chapter abounds in fruitful 
thoughts, and is calculated to widen and deepen one’s sense of the value 
of history. The discussion of the origin, growth and influence of such 
ideas as progress and freedom is admirable in every way, and shows the 
capacity of the writer to deal with the philosophy of history in a large 
and helpful spirit. 

After nearly two hundred pages of introduction, we come to the sub- 
ject proper of the volume, the history of the philosophy of history in 
France. Professor Flint does not attempt to give us a history of histori- 
cal writing. Only those works come within the compass of his plan 
which attempt in some way to give a philosophical meaning to history. 
This limits the scope of his work, and simplifies his manner of treat- 
ment. He interprets his subject generously, however, and he does much 
more than to give us an outline of the various philosophies of history. 
He points out the relations of the historical writing of each epoch to the 
thinking of that epoch, — not only to its philosophy, but also to its eco- 
nomic science, its social spirit and its religious life. At the same time he 
shows the defects of the historical philosophies in question, and wherein 
their authors have been misled by superficial thinking or by giving undue 
weight to some limited theoretical conception. 

Professor Flint begins with the early French chroniclers, and shows 
that their method of writing history was the reflection of the life of their 
time. He next discusses the absolutist spirit in France, and shows how 
it is interpreted in the works of Bossuet. The empirical spirit of the 
eighteenth century found expression in Montesquieu, Turgot and Vol- 
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taire, while its revolutionary spirit found voice in Rousseau and Condor- 
eet. To the nineteenth century eight chapters are devoted, and among 
the subjects discussed are the Ultramontanist and Liberal Catholic, Social- 
ist, Eclectic and Doctrinaire, Democratic, Positivist and Critical schools 
of historical interpretation. These chapters are preceded by one on the 
historiographers, and followed by another on the historical philosophers 
of Belgium and Switzerland. 

When we read Professor Flint’s original work we felt that it was 
the best book we knew on the subject. The present work confirms this 
judgment. The author is not an original thinker in the sense in which 
Hegel, Rousseau, Buckle and Mr. Spencer are original thinkers ; but his 
judgment is sounder, his method more comprehensive and his critical capa- 
city keener and wiser. In a large measure his work may be regarded 
as a preparation for a systematic comprehension of the subject in all 
its parts and relations. So far, all the works on the philosophy of his- 
tory have been marred by their limitations, by the narrowness of their 
view, or by their intimate relation to some special system of metaphysics. 
The time for bringing all sciences, philosophies, histories and religions 
into one universal synthesis has not yet arrived, and therefore the time 
has not yet come for such a universal philosophy of history as we desire. 

The reader desirous of learning Professor Flint’s own point of view will 
find that he keeps his own theories so far in the background that it is dif- 
ficult to place him with reference to his own philosophy. It is safe, 
however, to say that he does not follow Mr. Spencer, the Positivists, the 
Socialists or the Idealists. He criticises all the schools, and he is always 
disposed to find what is good in each. If he errs here, it is in being too 
appreciative of the doctrines of the most various schools. Yet he is 
critical in the wisest manner, for he deals justly by friend and foe alike. 
He is invariably fair and judicious. 

In this volume Professor Flint gives no indication of a close acquaint- 
ance with the latest advances in his chosen field. Whatever its limita- 
tions, no school of historical students promises such large and luminous 
results from its methods as the ethnological and the ethnographical. As 
yet the methods of this school have only been applied to primitive and 
savage races to any large extent. Its importance lies in its use of the 
comparative method; and in this direction its results have been very 
great and very influential. For the historical student of to-day any his- 
tory is vitiated which does not take cognizance of them. Professor Flint 
appears so far to ignore these results, and to overlook the incomparable 
excellence of the comparative method. Had this method been fully 
grasped by him he would not have dealt with his subject by nations. In 
its full extent and meaning it can be grasped only by the employment 
of the epochal method, for this only enables us to see how all nations to- 
gether are swept by great tidal waves of social effort and speculative 


opinion. Grorce Wits Cooke. 
Lexrneron, Mass. 
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Theologischer Jahresbericht. XI. Band, enthaltend die Literatur des 
Jahres, 1891. Braunschweig: C. A. Schwetscke & Son. 


In the Second Part of Vol. XI. of the “Jahresbericht” the literature 
of Historical Theology for 1891 is reported on by Liidemann, Kriiger, 
Bohringer, Loesche, Werner, Kohlschmidt and Furrer. The divisions 
of church history adopted are: up to Nicwa; from Nicwa to the Middle 
Age; the Middle Age, excluding Byzantine literature; 1517-1700; 
since 1700; interconfessional history, Catholic and Protestant ; history 
of religions. The importance of the subject justifies the large space 
(over 200 pages) given to it. The year witnessed the appearance of the 
works of Achelis and Funk on ecclesiastical law, the second volume of 
Miller’s history, biographies of Liicke and others, a vast mass of special 
histories, the first part of Tiele’s new history of ancient religions, Bois- 
sier’s “ Fin du Paganisme,” Hillebrandt’s “ Vedische Mythologie,” and 
many smaller essays. 

The Third Part, under the direction of Baur, Lipsius, Dorner and 
Marbach, is devoted to Systematic Theology, including encyclopedias, 
apologetics, symbolics ; philosophy of religion and fundamental theologi- 
cal principles; and practical religious ethics. The number of encyclo- 
peedias and lexicons is constantly growing; they form a necessary part 
of the material of all students, and, so far from diminishing, decidedly 
increase the depth and efficiency of investigation. Holtzmann and 
Zipffel’s “‘ Lexicon fiir Theologie und Kirchenwesen” and Perthes’ 
“‘ Theologisches Handlexicon” are completed. To the latter are to be 
added a series of brief manuals: a dictionary of the New Testament, 
one of the Old Testament, a chronological table of church history, a 
synchronistic table of Biblical history and other matters. 

The Fourth Part, on Practical Theology and Ecclesiastical Art, by 
Ehlers, Woltersdorf, Kind, Dreyer, Hasenclever and Spitta, embraces 
general practical theology, homiletics, catechetics ; ecclesiastical law and 
polity (general law, marriage, relation of church and state); societies 
(home and foreign missions) ; sermons and devotional literature; eccle- 
siastical art, and liturgics. The value of the work is greatly increased 
by an index of the names of the authors whose works are mentioned. We 
have in each of these volumes a conspectus of the work of the world for 
the year. The “Jahresbericht” is an important agent in the gradual 
production of the literary unity that is so much needed. 


C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIvERsIty. 


The Cambridge Companion to the Bible. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. New York: James Pott & Co. 1893. Pp. xii, 412. 


In this “ Companion ” the editor, Professor Lumby, with the codpera- 
tion of a number of English scholars, has furnished in compact and con- 
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venient form a very valuable aid to the intelligent reading and study of 
the Bible. It is by no means to be classed with the “Teacher’s Helps ” 
in common use, to which it is vastly superior both in method and in 
scholarship. It is in fact a concise Introduction to the Bible, in the old 
comprehensive use of the term, with the addition of a carefully devised 
apparatus of reference. Most of the contributors are, like the editor, 
Cambridge men, and the array of names gives gratifying evidence of the 
flourishing state of Biblical studies at that University. 

Prof. H. E. Ryle writes,on the structure of the Bible, and on the 
limits and growth of the Bible (Canon) ; Bishop Westcott on the sacred 
books of other faiths; Dr. Sinker on the text of the Old Testament, and 
the ancient translations of the Bible; the Rev. J. O. F. Murray on the 
text of the New Testament, and Dr. Moulton on the history of the Eng- 
lish Bible. The introductions to the several books are written by Bishop 
Perowne (the Hexateuch); Professor Lumby (historical books); Dr. 
Charles Taylor, Master of St. John’s (poetical books); Prof. A. B. 
Davidson (prophetical books) ; Professor Ryle (the Apocrypha), and the 
Rev. J.O. F. Murray (the New Testament). Then follows Bible History : 
Biblical history of the Old Testament, by the Rev. Arthur Carr (with 
an appendix on the nations surrounding Israel, by Prof. W. Robertson 
Smith) ; the progress of revelation and the Messianic hope, by Prof. V. 
H. Stanton ; synopsis of the Gospel history in tabular form, by Mr. Carr ; 
history of the Apostolic Age, by Prof. J. Armitage Robinson (with 
an appendix on the Jewish People, the Roman Empire, and the Greek 
World in the Apostolic Age, by Prof. H. M. Gwatkin). The chro- 
nology of the Bible is treated by Professor Lumby ; the Antiquities by Mr. 
Watson, Professor Lumby, Canon Awdry and Mr. Bevan; the Natural 
History by Professor Bonney of London (geography, geology and cli- 
mate) and the Rev. W. Houghton (zodlogy and botany). 

The scope of the work, it will be seen, is very comprehensive; it un- 
dertakes to put the intelligent reader in possession of the multifarious 
knowledge which is necessary to a right understanding and appreciation 
of these ancient Scriptures. It presents this matter in a connected and 
systematic way, and counts upon readers who desire orderly knowledge, 
not miscellaneous scraps of information; a very full general index facili- 
tates reference to any particular subject. High praise is due to the 
editor for the plan, arrangement and just proportion of the whole. 

The attitude of the “Companion ” toward the mooted questions of In- 
troduction is conservative, as is proper in such a work, but it is not 
antagonistic to criticism. In Professor Ryle’s opening articles, in Pro- 
fessor Davidson’s special introduction to the Prophets, and in Bishop 
Perowne’s introduction to the Hexateuch (the name is significant), there 
is a wide departure from traditional opinions. The latter writes: “The 
first five Books of the Bible according to the Jewish tradition form a 
distinct whole in themselves and a distinct division of the Hebrew Scrip- 
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tures under the name of Torah, or Torah of Moses, i. e., the Teaching or 
Law of Moses. A new division, that of the (earlier) Prophets, begins 
with Joshua, But recent criticism has shown that the Book of Joshua is 
marked by the same characteristics in point of structure (the use of the 
same documents) as the earlier books. . . . Hence, instead of the Greek 
name Pentateuch given tothe Five Books, modern critics have adopted 
the name Hexateuch for the Six Books, including the Book of Joshua. 
Four different documents form the basis of the whole work, having their 
several characteristics of style, phraseology, etc. There is the principal 
Elohist (so called from his predominant use of Elohim as the name of 
God), the Jahvist, who prefers the name Jehovah (Jahveh), a second 
Elohist, whose work has been taken up by an editor and so incorporated 
with that of the Jahvist that it is not always easy to distinguish them, 
and lastly the Deuteronomist. A final editor (or editors) has made use of 
all these materials, and given them their present form.” It is something 
to see these elementary facts so distinctly and assuredly stated by a man 
of Bishop Perowne’s standing as a scholar and a churchman, in a book 
intended primarily for laymen. The treatment of the New Testament is 
less advanced than that of the Old. 

As we should expect, the contributions are not all of equal merit. The 
least satisfactory are the History of Israel and the paragraphs on the 
Sacred Antiquities, in which we look in vain for any trace of historical 
criticism. Mr. Carr lends much too easy credence to the fantasies of 
some modern “archeologists,” as, for example, that “ modern research 
. tends to shew that the Canaanite who ‘was then in the land’ is to be 
identified with the non-Semitie Hittite race,” and repeats the rationalistic 
explanation of the sun standing still, in Joshua x., which just now enjoys 
a remarkable vogue among Biblical dilettanti. In the chapters written 
by Professor Ryle and Dr. Sinker I have noted a number of minor slips 
which will presumably be corrected in a future edition. On page 23 6, 
for example, it is misleading to say that an abridgment of the Massora 
is printed in the margin of ordinary Hebrew Bibles; what is said about 
the work of Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali is hardly accurate ; the Rab- 
binic Bible of Buxtorf was not published in 1611, and 1667 is the date 
of the second edition of Athias. On page 14 3, it is quite mistaken to 
say that the New Testament antilegomena were added to the Peshitto in 
the fifth or sixth century (cf. the correct statement, p. 26). In general, 
however, the accuracy of the work in matters of fact is praiseworthy. 
The indexes and concordance seem to be carefully prepared and conven- 
ient for use; the maps and topographical index are very good. 

Taken altogether this “Companion” is the best work of the kind 
which has so far come under my eye, and I hope that it may be widely 
used by Sunday School teachers and other Bible readers. It may be had 
bound in various styles together with the Authorized Version (with or 
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without the Apocrypha), or with the Cambridge edition of the Revised 
Version ; the latter is, of course, without marginal references. 


Grorce F. Moore. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


De Letterkunde des Oudens Verbonds naar de Tydsordre van haar 
Ontstaan. Door Dr. G. WmLDEBOER, Hoogleerar te Groningen. [History 
of the Literature of the Old Testament according to its Chronological 
Origin. By Dr. G. WitpEBorr, Professor in the University of Groningen. ] 
Te Groningen by J. B. Wolters, 1893. Pp. viii, 531. 


The conflict of the so-called Dutch school of Old Testament criticism 
has ended with its supremacy. Only in some Sleepy Hollow of tradi- 
tion or some jungle of dogma are heard the dying echoes of the last 
shouts of defeat. The epochmakers, Vatke, Reuss, Graf and Kuenen, 
are no longer with us, and their writings, invaluable indeed, begin to be 
surpassed for general uses by the works of more recent scholars, who, 
building on the results reached by these masters, have been able to erect 
more symmetrical structures of positive conclusions. One of the most 
successful of these later attempts is the work named above. Dr. Wilde- 
boer is Professor in the Dutch University of Groningen. His own 
countrymen have achieved great results in Old Testament criticism, 
which lie at his command ; and it is one of the compensations for the 
smallness of a nation with a limited literature, that its scholars are both 
incited and compelled to glean in the wide fields of the world. Thus 
they not only know the best the world knows, but acquire the valuable 
graces of candor and appreciation. Dr. Wildeboer is acquainted with all 
the important literature on the Old Testament, Dutch, German, French 
and English, — from the study of the Diatessaron by our own Professor 
Moore to the monograph containing the important discovery by his coun- 
tryman, Dr. Bullinger, that in the supposed godless book of Esther the 
Divine name is present in the form of an acrostic. 

A leading excellence of this book is its method. “Of Old Testament 
Introductions,” Dr. Wildeboer correctly remarks, “there are enough,” 
and the reader of such will easily concede that they are hardly as tooth- 
some, if as good, as a feast. Their chief disadvantages are that they 
must deal with whole books, follow a traditional rather than chrono- 
logical order, and leave the student with no sufficiently clear conceptions 
of the rise, growth and organic relations of the literature. Reuss justly 
complained (“ Gesch. der heil. Schriften des A. T.” 1881, § 22) that since 
the collapse of the wooden hut built on tradition, students of the Old 
Testament had long been preparing for a new edifice of stone to re- 
place it, but that, despite the continued work of preparation, the best 
they had accomplished, in the form of Introductions to the Old Testament, 
was no edifice, but only “ the statistical report of the preliminary labors in 
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the builder’s lodge and workshop,” where, amid the “ chaos of opinions ” 
and the “confused whirl of hypotheses” nothing came to its rightful 
place, and the real gain was obscured. Reuss himself, in a work too 
little known among us, marked out a new path, by dividing the whole 
pre-Christian age of Israel’s literature into periods, to each of which he 
assigned the literary products originating in it. It is a noble monument 
of the great scholar’s erudition and insight, but it contained much learn- 
ing useless to the general reader, included much which belongs rather to 
general than to literary history, and showed many traces of the influence 
of the school of De Wette and Ewald. Dr. Wildeboer follows the gen- 
eral method of Reuss, but improves upon it. The whole contents of the 
Hebrew Canon are arranged for treatment in twenty-seven sections, in 
chronological order, the first having the title, “ Fragments from the era 
of Israel’s wandering in the wilderness and establishment in Canaan,” 
while the last bears the heading, “ Daniel and Esther.” Thus we have 
the great advantage of a positive treatment, and the equally great gain 
of a chronological order. We trace the stream from its few fountains of 
poetry and Thora until it pours its waters into the channels of Talmudic 
or Christian thought. 

Another important feature of the work, constituting a noteworthy ex- 
cellence, is the recognition of the extent to which the books have under- 
gone elaboration by editors and schools of scribes. The evidence has 
long been gathering in the form of exhaustive studies in textual compari- 
son of the Hebrew text and the Seventy, and other versions and the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, together with the most minute examination of 
the linguistic relation of the books of the Canon to each other. Asa 
result, Dr. Wildeboer is justified in the affirmation that while much of 
the literature is post-exilic, the preéxilic portions also underwent trans- 
formations after the exile, so that the whole Old Testament is, in its 
present form, post-exilic. This clear perception of the immense differ- 
ence between Oriental and even Occidental methods of literary proced- 
ure in antiquity and our modern ones solves many a literary enigma and 
enables our author many times to give each one his own. 

The era of Hebrew literature proper begins in the ninth century B. C. ; 
but a few literary fragments are earlier. To the period of the wilder- 
ness wandering belong the “ten words” in a concise form, the frag- 
ments Num. x. 35, 36, and xxi. 14, 15,17, 18, 27-30, and probably 
some parts of Ex. xv. 1-18. Out of the period of the Judges, which 
occupied some two hundred years, come the Song of Deborah, Jotham’s 
fable and a part of the Blessing of Jacob. To David’s time may be 
assigned 2 Sam. i. 19-27, and iii. 33 6-34 a; and to Solomon's, 1 Kings, 
viii. 12,13. “No Davidic Psalms can with certainty be pointed out.” 

In the ninth and eighth centuries arose the Jehovistic and Elohistic 
portions of the Hexateuch, both of which when standing alone were 
composite. They contain myth and legend as well as history. The 
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legal sections are here finely treated from the point of view that, while 
in modern times laws are enacted in order that they may be observed, 
in ancient times they were written because they were observed. While 
this is true of much of the Pentateuchal legislation, and the laws are 
thus shown in their organic connection with Israel’s life, it seems to us 
that more attention might have been devoted to the undoubted excep- 
tions, since both the Deuteronomic and the Priestly Codes must contain 
some elements which were not common law, but “ pia desiderata,” — 
original precepts designed to introduce new and desired phases of Israel’s 
life. 

Isaiah xv. and xvi. are the oldest recorded prophecies (about 780) ; 
then come Amos and Hosea. The unity of Micah is still in question. 
Against Ewald, Stade, Kuenen and others, who regard all or large parts 
of ch. iv.—vii. as later in origin, Wildeboer agrees with Ryssel and El- 
horst that they are substantially genuine. Isaiah is composite. Large 
portions of ch. i—xxxix. belong to the prophet, but there are many inter- 
polations, and xl.—lxvi. belong to the close of the exile. 

The second codification of law, as found in Deuteronomy, dates from 
about 621. The book is complex. What Josiah read was ch. xii.—xxvi., 
but ch. i—iv. and v.—xi. are from different authors of the same school, as 
are considerable sections of the Hexateuch. The influence of Deuteron- 
omy on both literature and life was very strong in the period between 
621 and 444, to which belong Judges, Samuel and Kings, as well as 
much of the Hexateuch. All these writings show traces of the working 
over of the preéxilic material by the Deuteronomic school. Even these 
literary products were not left untouched by later literary workers, the 
scribes after Ezra, as is proven by a comparison of the Hebrew text with 
the LXX. and Chronicles. David’s psalm and last words in 2 Sam. 
xxii. and xxiii. may be preéxilic, and probably are so. The same is true 
of Hannah’s song in 1 Sam. ii. 1-14, and the Song and Blessing of 
Moses in Deut. xxxii. and xxxiii; and some preéxilic songs may be 
found in our Psalter in a later form. 

During the exile begins the composition of the Priests’ Code. The 
“ Holiness Law,” Lev. xvii.—xxvi., and some other sections come from 
the cirele to which Ezekiel belonged. The so-called historical portion 
was composed in Babylon between 500 and 475 8. c. Ezra brought this 
composite work to Palestine in 458, and some changes which he made 
in it after its introduction were later incorporated into the main work. 
Soon after some writer or writers, taking the Priests’ Code as basis, 
united with it the complex JE +- D. 

Malachi, Jonah and Ruth are grouped together, as products of the 
time soon after Ezra’s death, and Dr. Wildeboer evidently shares 
Professor Budde’s opinion that Jonah is a fragment from the Midrash 
mentioned in 2 Chron. xxiv. 27. “Three eschatologies” are assembled 
in sec. 22—Joel, Isaiah xxiv.—xxvii. and Zechariah ix.-xiv. Joel 
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dates from about 400, and is the forerunner of the Apocalypses ; the 
Isaian fragment about 350, and Zechariah ix.—xiv. from the time of 
the successors of Alexander (after 321). The Book of Proverbs was 
completed during the second half of the Persian period, 436-336; Job 
somewhat later in the early portion of the Greek period; the Song of 
Songs and Ecclesiastes, about 200; the Psalter, containing some Mac- 
eabean psalms, before 150; Daniel, in 165; Esther, “no ornament to 
the canon,” is its youngest element, about 130 B. c. 

Too much space would be required to mention here the numerous 
studies of details with which this valuable ‘book abounds. No important 
question is left untouched, and the discussions are models of brevity and 
candor. May the author live to aid us still more in our search for 
truth, and may some English-speaking scholar give us what we still lack, 
a volume on the same topic as admirable in method, contents and 
temper. 

H. P. Forses. 


St. Lawrence Universiry. 


The “ Higher Criticism” and the Verdict of the Monuments. By the 
Rey. A. H. Sayce. London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
New York: E. and J. B. Young & Co. 1894. 


One of the pioneers of archeology has been induced by a great Church 


society to examine the lofty pretensions of the “popes of criticism.” 
As a lover of his science and a friend of the Bible, he could not deny the 
request. The “popes” whom he saw before him were “ proclaiming 
somewhat loudly the doctrine of their infallibility,” and insulting arche- 
ology by ignoring or discrediting the facts “revealed by the spade.” I 
do not myself mix with such grand personages, and only wish, with 
Dean Stanley, that I could be elected pope with a capital P. It would 
not then require nearly six hundred pages to humble the self-importance 
(assuming it to be real) of the “higher critics.” Seriously, however, it 
is with very mixed feelings that historical students will peruse the last 
production of Professor Sayce’s pen, because it shows unmistakably that 
he has lost touch with his fellow-workers in the field of Biblical anti- 
quity, and that he is busily engaged in sowing tares among the wheat, 
by popularizing unjust accusations and questionable theories. Gladly 
would I not have said even this much, but I know the magic effect of 
Professor Sayce’s style, and of his perfectly innocent dogmatism, both in 
England and in America, and I hope that I have proved already that a 
friendly remonstrance is not incompatible with sincere and unstinted 
admiration.’ 

The work opens with a preface which is not one of the most felicitous 
specimens of the author's style. To speak of “those prepossessions in 


1 Founders of Old Testament Criticism (1893), pp. 231-241. 
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favor of a peculiarly divine origin which an Anglican priest might be 
expected to feel for the Scriptures of his Church” implies an arrogant 
conception of the position of the Church of England and of the ordained 
ministers of that body, if not in the author himself, yet in his readers, 
which grates ‘unpleasantly on the ear. Professor Sayce also takes for 
granted at once that “ every effort will be made to dispute or minimize 
the archzological evidences which [these pages] contain,” and actually 
attacks poor Professor Kinig (a very “moderate” critic) for denying 
the reading “ sh(e)/” on an inscribed weight from Samaria. After the 
late Prof. Robertson Smith has given his brilliant and thorough report 
(“The Academy,” November, 1893), it is unnecessary to do more than 
express surprise at the careless and uncritical remarks into which, 
through his haste, this eminent Assyriologist has fallen. Certainly it 
may be urged in excuse for this and other extravagances that Professor 
Sayce is often carried away by his pen, and says more than he really 
means. Proteus-like, he can speak sometimes in the character of a 
theologian, sometimes in that of a simple archeologist and sometimes in 
that of a historical critic. But, in the pages which will seem to the 
public at large to regulate the interpretation of the rest, he assumes that 
the critics feel, like the silversmith in the Acts, “that this their craft is 
in danger to be set at nought” in consequence of archeological discov- 
eries; and though he does not expressly state it, he implies (in one of his 
transformations) that he partly indorses popular orthodoxy. 

Of these two assumptions, let me briefly deal with the second. By 
“popular orthodoxy ” I mean that view of the Old Testament which 
regards the strictly historical accuracy of its facts, at any rate, from the 
time of “ Abraham” onwards, as of religious importance, and which, if 
in any case strict historical accuracy seems past hoping for, clutches at 
the supposition that there must always have been some “fact” at the 
root of the loosest and most inaccurate statement. That is “ orthodoxy” 
which refuses to apply the ordinary canons of historical criticism to the 
records of the Pentateuch, and calmly speaks of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and even Nimrod and Melchizedek, as if they were historical individuals, 
who did something like what is reported of them in the Hebrew writ- 
ings. That is “ orthodoxy” which conceives the idea of finding beneath 
the soil the “sources of Genesis.” That is “orthodoxy ” which uses 
heated language concerning critics whose principles and conclusions it 
misrepresents. To this orthodoxy a consistent historical critic of the 
Old Testament must be opposed. Religious he may be; and, since he 
deals with the records of the early stages of one of the great religions, 
religious he must be. I would even add that his view of religion will 
hardly be that of Lessing — that historical facts, being accidental, and 
often uncertain, can have no close connection with spiritual religion. 
The faith of a critic, not less than the patriotism of a citizen, needs 
facts, both in the present and in the past, to keep it alive; indeed, it 
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was by facts that it was in the first instance awakened. But these facts 
must be as true as he can get them, and he is always ready to adapt his 
view of the facts to the results of progressive historical research. Such 
religion may not be orthodox. It may even sometimes appear irreverent, 
but it is favorable alike to the reform of theology and to the pursuit of 
historical truth. For my own part, I think that simply to draw this 
contrast between the faith of the true Biblical critic and the confused 
religion of orthodoxy is to show the doubtfulness of any reasoning which 
is pervaded by the orthodox assumption. 

Next, as to the supposed anti-archeological animus of the critics 
which Professor Sayce repeatedly asserts. Here the misrepresentations 
are so enormous that one who had not made a friendly study of the 
author’s character might be led to speak severely. He is, however, 
carried away by his pen, and, writing in Egypt, has to depend chiefly on 
the hazy recollections of a slight reading. As a consequence, he fights 
against the phantoms of his imagination. Harmless fall his shafts 
beside the prince of recent critics, the late Abraham Kuenen, whose 
“ Onderzoek,” or “Inquiry,” unfinished as it is in its second edition, far 
surpasses all other Introductions to the Old Testament; harmless, too, 
beside Professor Dillmann, even more eminent as a philologist and a 
man of learning than as a critic; and, if I may say so, harmless beside 
British and American scholars whose names will at once occur to the 
reader. 

But are not those “extreme scholars,” Stade and Wellhausen, badly 
hurt by this volume? No. I admit that these critics have been cautious 
to an extreme in their attitude towards Assyriology, and I should have 
been sorry if all critical scholars had followed them in this. But what 
would have happened if they had adopted all the Assyriological theo- 
ries which were fashionable when they published their writings? Old 
Testament studies are too wide to allow any single scholar to be a per- 
fect master of all. Stade and Wellhausen had their special depart- 
ments of work, and may have done well to wait till Assyriology was 
slightly more mature before incurring too many obligations to these only 
too fascinating researches. In his chronological dissertation, at any 
rate, Wellhausen did avail himself of Assyriological data; and if he, 
somewhat more definitely than Stade, expressed his doubts as to the 
identification of the “ Azariah of Yaudi” in Assyrian inscriptions with 
the Azariah (or Uzziah) of the Second Book of Kings, Winckler has 
fully justified him by showing that the Yaudi spoken of by Tiglath- 
Pileser is not the Kingdom of Judah, but the Yaudi over which the 
kings of Sam’al ruled, according to the Senjirli inscription.’ 


1 Altorientalische Forschungen (1893), i. 1-23. In his Geschichte Babyloniens 
und Assyriens (p. 226) Winckler himself had adopted the view which he now 
rejects. I venture to think that in both cases he was fully justified. If we 
are to be skeptical whenever the monuments tell us anything strange, we 
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The only other writer whom I can think of as likely to be meant by 
Professor Sayce is Maurice Vernes. Now I cannot myself indorse this 
scholar’s uncomplimentary expressions towards those archeologists who, 
like Professor Sayce, touch the Old Testament history. But can 
Vernes be reckoned as a critic at all in the historical sense of the word ? 
Is he not rather the enemy of criticism as commonly understood ? 
Surely it is misleading to refer to him in connection with trained mem- 
bers of the critical guild like Wellhausen. In any case, it would have 
been more seemly to try to convert this able, though not very learned 
writer, whose quarrel is not so much with archeology as with archzolo- 
gists (Professor Maspero excepted), and who, amidst much that is, as I 
believe, untenable, has certainly expressed some general principles and 
some negative results of criticism with a truly French lucidity. 

The reader will, I hope, now understand why I cannot join in the 
chorus of congratulations addressed to the “moderate” critics of the 
younger generation. It is being repeated on all sides that Professor 
Sayce has been called, like Balaam, to curse, but that in spite of himself 
he virtually blesses a strictly moderate criticism over and over again 
(see Professor Driver’s very able article in the “ Contemporary Review,” 
March, 1894, pp. 408-426). Professor Sayce’s knowledge of criticism is 
slight and fragmentary. Among recent publications he seems to know 
but little except Professor Driver’s “ Introduction” (which, it is true, in a 
carefully corrected report of an interview with the “Christian Common- 
wealth’s ” representative, he professes to find rather unsatisfactory), and 
some recent treatise of Maurice Vernes. His own work of late years 
has been chiefly on out of the way departments of cuneiform,research, 
and his own critical faculty, naturally enough, has been but little exer- 
cised. Consequently, when he does refer to critical conclusions in detail, 
it is those of the “moderate” school which are specified, and being, 
with all his apparent detestation of criticism, a half-developed critic 
himself, he cannot help indorsing some of the more elementary conclu- 
sions of modern criticism. But when we look into his own critical treat- 
ment of the Old Testament, we find that it is in many ways very defec- 
tive (see e. g. his attempted defense of the narrative of Cushan-rishathaim 
in Judges, iii., and of the Chedor-laomer narrative in Gen, xiv., and his 
discussion of Jer. 1. li.), and his facts, so far as they are facts, are as free 
from danger to critics of the “advanced ” as to those of the “ moderate ” 
type. Now and then some statement of an individual “advanced ” 
eritic may be shown by archeology to be inaccurate, but quite as often a 
‘“‘ moderate ” critic is convicted of rashness in keeping as close as possible 
to tradition. 


A number of useful and interesting details are collected in some parts 
shall miss some of the most precious addition to historical knowledge. On 


the Senjirli inscriptions, cf. Sayce, pp. 194-196, and especially p. 306 (on 
Yaudi), and a letter in the Academy, July 1, 1893. 
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of this volume, but they must be carefully sifted. I cannot, for instance, 
find aparné, quoted on p. 491, as the Assyrian equivalent of the appiryon 
of Cant. iii. 9 in a Cappadocian cuneiform tablet, in the glossary of these 
tablets given by Friedrich Delitzsch (Leipzig, 1893). Nor can I find 
any sufficient justification for his reference to “Har-el” in the list of 
names put up by Thothmes ITI. at Karnak as identical with Jerusalem (just 
before it comes Kr-r = Gerar), and to the “ Arels of Dodah and Yahweh ” 
who were “torn before Chemosh” by Mesha, king of Moab (as Sayce 
and Neubauer render), as “heroic” men. One is also frequently sensible 
that many of the author’s translations and identifications are his personal 
property, and, however interesting to his colleagues, are hardly ripe as yet 
for popularization. 


T. K. CuHeyne. 
Oxrorp, ENGLAND. 


Das Alte Testament iibersetzt, eingeleitet und erlautert. Von D. Ep- 
vARD Reuss ; herausgegeben aus dem Nachlasse des Verfassers von Lic. 
Erichson, Director des Theologischen Studienstifts und Pfarrer Lic. Dr. 
Horst in Strassburg. Dritter Band: Die Heilige Geschichte und das 
Gesetz: Der Pentateuch und Joshua. Vierter Band: Die Kirchen- 
chronik von Jerusalem : Chronik, Esra, Nehemia. Fiinfter Band : Die 
hebraische Poesie: Der Psalter, die Klagelieder und das Hohelied. 
Braunschweig : C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn (Appelhans & Pfenningstorff). 
1893. 8vo, pp. 588; 177; 394. 


According to Reuss the earliest compilation of Hebrew national tra- 
dition appeared late in the ninth or early in the eighth century, and in- 
cluded the first collection of laws (Ex. xxi.—xxiii.). The Deuteronomic 
decalogue is later than the body of that of Exodus, but the latter contains 
an addition (the reason for the observance of the Sabbath) made by the 
post-exilian priestly writer. Ezra was not the completer of the Penta- 
teuch ; it was not he who combined into one volume the two law-books 
(Deuteronomy and the Priest-code), together with their historical frame- 
work ; the present text contains materials which could not have been in 
existence in his time. The Chronicler wrote after the firm establishment 
of the law (in the Greek period), using written sources uncritically ; he 
drew probably not from our Samuel and Kings, but from various other 
works (named by him), including some books of Midrash, and from 
these last came the embellishments which are colored by the late legal- 
ritual ideas. He wrote in good faith, but his sources, where they differ 
from Samuel and Kings, are not trustworthy. Our Ezra and Nehemiah 
are in a confused condition. The Third Ezra of the Vulgate (called 
First Ezra in the Greek version), improperly placed among the Apocry- 
phal books, merits careful study. It offers problems as yet unsolved, 
but we may gather from it that our Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah once 
formed a single book, and that the section Neh. i—vii. (a fragment from 
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the genuine Memoirs of Nehemiah) did not originally stand in its pres- . 
ent position. 

In the Psalter, Reuss finds a first “ Davidic ” collection, Ps. iii.—xli., 

to which i., ii. were afterwards prefixed ; a second Davidic, li—Ixxi., un- 
known to the first collector (in lxvi., lxvii., lxxi., the title seems to have 
been accidentally omitted); a Korah-group, xlii—xlix., with one psalm 
of Asaph (5); an Asaph-collection, lxxiii.—Ixxxiii.; a collection from 
Korahite and other sources, lxxxiv.—lxxxix. (except Ixxxvi.); and two 
miscellaneous groups, xe.—cvi., and evii.—cl., where we can distinguished 
minor groups, ¢xi.—cxvii., exx.-cxxxiv., exlvi-cl. None of the Psalms 
ean be ascribed to David (not xviii., or viii., or lxviii.). The titles are 
not trustworthy marks of date. The references to a time of persecution 
and to the law as subject of study, and the designation of the Israelites 
as “poor, humble ” and the other nations as “the sinners,” point to a 
late time, the last datum indicating the period of the Maccabees. 
' The Book of Lamentations Reuss holds to be a unit, written during 
the exile, not by Jeremiah (with whose tone it does not agree), but by 
some poet who, at a distance and in quiet (perhaps in Egypt), mourned 
the fall of the city. Between the separate songs no marked differences 
of conception exist. 

For Reuss’ bright, humorous argument against the view that the Song 
of Songs is a drama, the reader must be referred to his own words; the 
force of what he says lies in the skillful array of details. He regards the 
book as a group of love-songs, pure and simple, without allegorical allusion 
and without a moral. The date he thinks doubtful, but the fresh feeling 
for nature and the mention of Tirzah (vi. 4) incline him to place it in 
the tenth century. 


C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Novum Testamentum Grece ad antiquissimos testes denuo recensuit. . . . 
CONSTANTINUS TISCHENDORF. . . . Prolegomena scripsit CASPAR RENATUS 
GReGoRY, additis curis ¢ Ezra Assor. Lipsiae: J.C. Hinrichs. 1894. 
This, the Third Part of the Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s Greek Tes- 

tament “Editio octava critica maior,” embracing pages 801-1426, con- 

cludes the Prolegomena and completes the monumental work. The 
inexperienced may find a suggestive comment on the saying that “ Art 
is long and time is fleeting” in the fact that twenty-one years have 

elapsed since Professor Tischendorf was stricken down (May 5, 1873), 

not long after finishing the second volume (completing the Text) of the 

edition whose First Part had appeared in 1864, and that the third 
volume or “ Prolegomena,” now brought to a close, has engaged a large 
part of its author’s energies for the past eighteen years. Indeed, Dr. 

Gregory himself, with the experience of nearly a decade and a half be- 

hind him, did not hesitate in 1890 to express the hope that the final 
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pages would appear before the close of that year. So far, in the work 
of the scholar, does achievement lag behind purpose, and hope outrun 
accomplishment. For the tardy progress of the work, however, there 
have been many causes. A principal one lay in the fact that Professor 
Tischendorf left behind him almost no written memoranda for this final 
volume ; so that, as Dr. Scrivener says in his “ Introduction” (ed. 4, ii. 
236), “the task, gallantly undertaken by two American scholars, . . . 
might seem to resemble that of making bricks without straw.” Again, 
it was desirable, if the description of the authorities on which the text 
rested was to be in keeping with the copious citations accompanying it, 
that such description should rest, as far as possible, on a personal exami- 
nation of those authorities. 

With this intent Dr. Gregory spent years in visiting the libraries of 
England, France, Italy, Greece and Turkey, — the expense of the jour- 
ney being largely provided for through the instrumentality, in this coun- 
try, of the late Professor Abbot and President Woolsey. Meantime, new 
manuscripts have been constantly coming to light. Notwithstanding the 
unparalleled number of 3,555 catalogued by Dr. Gregory in 1890, the 
new edition of Scrivener’s “ Introduction,” just published, claims to re- 
cord an increase of not less than 236 (see the Preface, p. viii). Professor 
Gregory adds now more than fifty supplementary numbers to the list in 
the former part of his book. With the lapse of years death has robbed 
him successively of his two most efficient collaborators, Dr. Abbot and 
Dr. Hort ; so that he has finally felt constrained to content himself with 
a merely general treatment of the versions and patristic citations to which 
this concluding portion of his work is mainly devoted. The chief space 
is given, of course, to the Syriac and Egyptian among the Eastern ver- 
sious, and among the Western to the Latin and Gothic. It is unfortunate 
that his references to Scrivener’s “ Introduction” on these subjects could 
not have been made to the new “ Fourth edition,” where the discussion 
of them has undergone fresh revision by experts. But Dr. Gregory’s 
own data will suffice for students who wish to make further researches. 
It is a pity, also, that Dr. Abbot’s copious catalogue of errors in, Tischen- 
dorf’s citations from the editions of Griesbach and Scholz (particularly 
the former) has been crowded out. But the editor has practiced sim- 
ilar abstemiousness as respects some of his own additions. Nevertheless 
the “ Addenda et Emendanda” fill sixty-five compact pages. This is 
not such an indirect impeachment of the accuracy either of Professor 
Tischendorf or his continuator as the uninitiated might hastily infer ; for 
the innumerable particulars touched upon in a work like the present, 
which involves minute knowledge of matters geographical, historical, 
ecclesiastical and linguistic, besides those more distinctly paleographical 
and professional, render perfect accuracy unattainable. Many items of 
information are scattered through the careful Catalogue of Ecclesiastical 
Writers which will render the list useful even to general students ; more- 
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over, the table in which all extant authorities, — manuscripts, versions 
and fathers, alike — are classified by centuries, is both interesting and 
convenient. Five Indexes, namely, of abbreviations, of topics, of Bibli- 
cal passages, of Greek words and of manuscripts, conclude a book which 
must henceforth be the corner-stone of every textual student's library, 
the vade mecum of all who would engage in critical researches relating 
to the Greek Testament. 
J. Henry THAYER. 


Harvarp University. 


Outlines of a Commentary on the Book of Revelation. By SAMUEL 
Davipson, D. D. Cambridge. Printed at the Riverside Press. Pp. 6-4 42. 


Dr. Davidson informs the readers of this pamphlet that it owes its 
origin to Mr. John Burnham, who, having asked him for a short sketch 
of his views on Revelation, received his “ latest thoughts on the book ” in 
the form of an extract from the now just published new edition of his 
Introduction to the New Testament. The treatment of the subject is 
after the manner of “ Introductions,” and embraces the discussion of the 
authorship and date of the book, the place of its origin, the class of 
writings to which it belongs, its object and general structure, an analysis 
of its contents, canonicity and value, and schemes of interpretation. 

The arguments for the Johannine authorship are given with great 
fullness, but the objections to them are regarded as “so weighty that they 
cannot be answered.” The ascription to Jesus of “ attributes approach- 
ing those of God himself” is declared to be improbable from one who 
had known and associated with him asa man. The incompatibility of 
Mark x. 40 with Rev. iii. 21, of Acts iv. 13 with the Old Testament and 
the Rabbinical lore manifested by the writer of Revelation, and of the 
recognition by John of Paul’s Apostleship (Gal. ii. 8, 9) with Rev. ii. 2, 
is also adduced against the Johannine authorship. The indications of 
‘the composite character of the book are, however, decisive of the question 
of authorship. Dr. Davidson adopts in substance the hypothesis of 
Vischer, which has been supported by Harnack, Pfleiderer, Weyland, 
Martineau and others, and concludes that our Revelation is a “ Jewish 
Apocalypse translated, adapted and interpolated, to make it acceptable to 
fellow-Christians in a time of suffering.” An examination of the verbal 
similarities of the Revelation and the fourth Gospel leads Dr. Davidson 
to the conclusion that they should be accounted for rather by the use of 
the earlier work by the writer of the later than by identity of author- 
ship. On the other hand, the different points of view and doctrinal con- 
ceptions of the two books render it highly improbable that the writer of 
one of them had any part in the composition of the other. Our author 
adopts De Wette’s “ axiomatic principle” that, if the Apostle wrote the 
fourth Gospel, he did not write the Apocalypse, favors Zwingli’s position 
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that the work is uncanonical, and rejects the opinion of Credner, Bleek 
and Ewald that John the presbyter was its author, as well as that of 
Hitzig, supported by Hausrath, that it was written by John Mark. In 
fact, the discussion of the authorship of the book may be regarded as 
superfluous, if the analyses of Vélter, Vischer and others are well 
grounded. 

It is a result of these analyses that different portions of the book are 
assigned to different dates. Dr. Davidson concludes that the original 
Apocalypse was composed under Galba, after Nero’s death, and that the 
epistles to the seven churches were written in the reign of Hadrian 
about A. p. 130, when “the dualistic gnosis and gross libertinism had 
infected some of the churches,” at which time the work assumed its 
present form under the hand of “ the translator and interpolator ” of the 
Aramean writing. While the object of the Apocalyptic writer was “ to 
set forth the immediate coming of Messiah, in order to support his fellow- 
believers under calamities already endured and still impending,” his 
prognostications are proved by history to have been mistaken. This 
fact, together with the conclusions of Dr. Davidson regarding the com- 
position of Revelation, hardly furnish a basis for his judgment on the 
“ elevating ” character of the book, which consists principally in “alluring 
promises,” “awful warnings,” a “glorious crown,” a “golden harp,” 
“ celestial fruits,” and the like. 

This valuable treatise, which comprises apparently the complete ad- 
vance sheets of the discussion of Revelation written for the new edition 
of the author’s Introduction to the New Testament, has been printed by 
Mr. John Burnham for gratuitous distribution, and copies may be had by 
addressing him at Orange, Cal. 


ORELLO Cone. 
BucutTet CoLiecE. 


Die Lehre Jesu. Von Dr. H. H. Wenpt, ord. Professor der Theologie in 
Heidelberg. Erster Theil. Die evangelischen Quellenberichte iiber die 
Lehre Jesu. Gittingen : Vandenhéck und Ruprechts Verlag. 

This is the first part of the now well-known work of which the second 
and third parts have been translated into English under the title, ““ The 
Teaching of Jesus.” . It is based upon a thorough and independent in- 
vestigation into the original sources of the four Gospels, and, from a 
critical standpoint, is the most important volume of the three. The 
first two hundred pages are devoted to a discussion and analysis of the 
Synoptics according to the method illustrated by Dr. Edwin Abbott in 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” But Professor Wendt differs from 
Dr. Abbott in distinguishing two main sources of the Synoptic record, 
instead of a single “Triple Tradition.” He holds that Matthew and 
Luke are partly derived from the Gospel of Mark, although certain 
features indicate that this Gospel is itself largely based on earlier nar- 
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ratives and traditions, for the most part of genuine apostolic origin, which, 
as far as they can now be recognized and separated from the surrounding 
context, constitute a most valuable and important primary source of 
knowledge. 

The second chief source is the “ Logia of Matthew,” the collection of 
sayings and acts of Jesus which, according to Papias, was originally com- 
posed by Matthew in the Hebrew tongue, and is now, it is believed, em- 
bedded in the Greek of our present first and third Gospels. By a care- 
ful comparison of these two Professor Wendt believes it possible to re- 
construct the Logia with approximate certainty, and to this task he gives 
more than a hundred pages of the work before us. 

But it is to the latter part of the book that many readers will turn 
with the greatest interest; for here Dr. Wendt discusses the vexed ques- 
tions raised by the fourth Gospel, so long the chief battle-ground of New 
Testament criticism, in a way which is calculated to compel the attention 
even of those who may not finally agree with him. More than twenty 
years ago Matthew Arnold said in opposition to the view of Baur and 
his followers, according to which the fourth Gospel is a purely ideal crea- 
tion, “ To us the internal evidence seems to point by no means to a specu- 
lative genius, a consummate artist, giving to Christianity a new form of 
his own, adopting a certain number of sayings and doings of the real 
Jesus from the Synoptics, but inventing for Jesus whatever he did not 
thus adopt. Much more it seems to us to point to a sincere Christian, a 
man of literary talent certainly and a Greek, but not a consummate 
artist ; having traditions from John, having, above all, Jogia from John, 
sayings of the Lord, and combining and presenting his materials in the 
way natural to him.” 

This is substantially the view which Professor Wendt now maintains, 
and he of course brings to the work a much better equipment for it than 
the English poet and literary critic could boast. He begins by showing, 
with the aid of numerous illustrations, that the Gospel, instead of bear- 
ing such a stamp of internal unity as is commonly attributed to it, is 
characterized by frequent breaks and interruptions which destroy the 
continuity of thought, and often imply an entirely different point of view 
from that of the passages in which they occur. There is a marked con- 
trast between the ideas expressed in the discourses ascribed to Jesus and 
those of the historical framework in which they are placed. In the his- 
torical parts great stress is laid upon the miracles which Jesus is said to 
have performed, and upon them is based the proof of his Messiahship 
(cf. ii. 11, 23; xx. 30, 31). In the discourses, on the other hand, this 
appeal is entirely absent ; the miracles (onpeia) are nowhere put forward, 
and only the works and words of Jesus—the épya and fjpara, which, 
in xiv. 10, are plainly identified, — are referred to as proofs of his mis- 
sion. (Cf. vi. 30 ff., where Jesus’ refusal to yield to the demand for a 
sign is as clear as in Mark viii. 11.) 
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This is one of many instances, pointed out by our author, of the dif- 
ference between the prevailingly spiritual tone of the discourses in the 
fourth Gospel and the prevailingly unspiritual tone of the narrative por- 
tions, which naturally reveal most clearly the peculiar cast of the Evan- 
gelist’s own mind; for he apparently selected from the traditions in 
circulation in his time those which gave the greatest prominence to mira- 
cles and outward testimony, because they appealed to him most forcibly, 
and seemed most certain to be true. That in spite of this tendency he 
gives us in the discourses which he records so much that is inconsistent 
with his view, so much that is purely spiritual and plainly above his 
power to comprehend, ought to strengthen our confidence in the essential 
truthfulness of his record as far as this higher element is concerned ; for 
it can be accounted for only on the theory that he had before him an 
earlier document so attested that he did not feel at liberty to reject it, 
although he might and did improve every opportunity to present his own 
interpretation of the (to him) dark sayings which it contained, and even 
supplemented them sometimes by words of a different character drawn 
from other sources. 

Professor Wendt assigns the authorship of the Gospel in its present 
form to a writer of the second century belonging to the religious circle 
founded by the Apostle John. The earlier document which he used was 
a collection of Adyia uttered by Jesus during the last month of his earthly 
life, and received by the school of John from the Apostle’s own hand. 
In editing this document the Evangelist sought to do for it just what the 
older writers had done for the materials in their possession — that is, 
give it a proper historical background and supply such comments and 
amplifications as seemed necessary to bring out its real meaning. 

The common objection to the authenticity of the discourses in the 
fourth Gospel on the ground of the great difference in style between 
them and those reported in the other Gospels is met, in the first place, 
by the claim that, scattered all through the work of John, there are many 
examples of the short, pithy, parabolic utterances so characteristic of the 
Jesus of the Synoptics. In the second place, our author argues, that, 
although the ideas of Jesus can hardly have undergone any essential 
change as they were preserved in the memory of one of his most trusted 
friends and disciples, there is no difficulty in supposing that they may 
have been reproduced by such a disciple in a form more in harmony with 
his own customary mode of expression than with that in which they were 
originally presented. Men of marked individuality have a pronounced 
style, which is generally to be recognized even when they attempt to re- 
port, and do report, with substantial accuracy, the thoughts of another. 

As to the alleged difference in thought between the Jesus of John and 
the Jesus of the Synoptics, Professor Wendt maintains that it does not 
exist. It is true that the Messianic claims have a prominence in the 
fourth Gospel which the older writers do not give them; but when we 
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remember that, according to the theory here advocated, the discourses in 
which these claims are emphasized were all uttered during the closing 
weeks of Jesus’ career, when even according to the Synoptic testimony 
the same claims were very clearly advanced, the apparent inconsistency 
disappears, Accepting the original document on which the fourth Gos- 
pel is based as containing a comparatively full, though doubtless some- 
what free, account of what Jesus said on the subjects which would natu- 
rally most fully engross his mind at the moment of his highest spiritual 
development, and in view of the plainly approaching end, we find little 
or nothing which is out of harmony with what we learn of his thought 
from other sources. Properly understood, the Logia of John assert no 
higher dignity for Jesus and attribute to him no greater power than the 
Logia of Matthew or the Gospel of Mark; nor do they represent his 
relation to the world, or to the Father whom he worshiped, as essentially 
different from that of all his faithful disciples. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this notice, to give adequate illus- 
trations of the skill with which Dr. Wendt defends his view and meets 
objections to it. The present writer can testify that the theory has 
borne the test of careful application, chapter by chapter and verse by 
verse, in Bible-class work during the past winter, with increasing interest 
and growing confidence in its value as the result. But whether it is fully 
accepted or not, those whose minds are still open to more light on the 
subject of the fourth Gospel may well give a cordial welcome to so 
thorough and eompetent a study of the book— so earnest an effort to 
distinguish the earlier and more genuine elements which it contains from 
the accretions of later times. 


Wiuiam H. Fisu, Jr. 
DepHam, Mass. 


The Origin of the Lord’s Supper. A historical inquiry. By Percy Garp- 

NER, Litt.D, Macmillan & Co. London and New York : 1893. 

Prof. Perey Gardner propounds, in this interesting and thoughtful 
pamphlet, a novel and rather startling view of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. His theory, briefly stated, is that Christ never instituted 
this rite, and that its existence in the Christian Church is due to the 
teaching of St. Paul, who believed that he had a direct revelation from 
Christ of the historical facts connected with the Last Supper. The main 
argument rests upon St. Paul’s own statement in 1 Cor. xi. 23, éya yap 
wapéAaBov ard tod Kupiov, which, he thinks, constitutes a claim to have 
received the facts immediately from the Lord himself. This interpreta- 
tion seems to be justified by the fact that St. Paul was a recipient of 
“visions and revelations of the Lord;” and “we may suppose,” says 
Professor Gardner, “ that it was in a vision that the comparison of the 
bread and wine of a banquet to the body and blood of the Lord came 
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before St. Paul ; and it was in a vision that the command to found an or- 
dinance based upon the comparison was communicated to him.” Then, 
“instead of recording it as a vision, he at once projected it back into 
past history.” It is quite true that on one side the possibility of such a 
vision, accompanied by such an error of judgment, falls in with the pecu- 
liar constitution of St. Paul’s mind; but, on the other hand, it does not 
seem altogether consistent with the strong practical sense which he so 
abundantly displays. Independently of such a general consideration, 
however, there are two critical objections which lay Prof. Gardner’s 
interpretation open to question. 

First, St. Paul elsewhere uses with rapadapBavew, not do, but rapa 
(Gal. i.12; 1 Thess. ii. 13 ; iv. 1; 2 Thess. iii. 6) ; and it is at least pos- 
sible that dé may be chosen here to indicate a more remote source.’ 
But then why does he say “I received from the Lord,” instead of “I 
received from the Apostles”? Because he wishes to make it perfectly 
clear that the words of institution and the command to observe it pro- 
ceeded from the Lord himself, and that therefore the unworthy conduct 
of the Corinthians was an insult to their Master. Why, again, does he 
use the emphatic éyé, which, says Mr. Gardner, “makes the claim to 
personal inspiration still more clear”? Iam unable to see how éys im- 
plies inspiration. The emphasis follows quite naturally from the context : 
‘Shall I praise you in this? I praise you not; for what J learned and 
taught is something very different from your practice.” 

The second difficulty seems to me more serious. We have several ex- 
amples of visions and spiritual intimations ; but we have no instance in 
the Pauline Epistles in which a definite knowledge of past historical facts 
is attributed to revelation. Words of comfort and exhortation, unspeak- 
able things heard in Paradise, the change of painful and perplexing facts 
into a Gospel, have at least their analogies in smaller minds than Paul’s ; 
but the supposed disclosure of plain matters of fact would belong to quite 
a different order of experience. The argument on behalf of the resurrec- 
tion, in 1 Cor. xv., is founded confessedly on human testimony as Profes- 
sor Gardner admits; and yet, considering that St. Paul includes himself 
among the witnesses of the risen Christ, he was far more likely to believe 
that he had received all the facts by immediate revelation than in the 
ease of the Lord’s Supper. The appeal to the “mythopeic tendency,” 
and to allegorical interpretation, does not seem to me to furnish a genu- 
ine analogy. I am unable, therefore, to consider the primary argument 
in favor of Professor Gardner’s hypothesis at all conclusive. 

Again, Professor Gardner appeals to the words in Matthew and Mark, 
which he thinks are sufficiently like those of 1 Corinthians to be depend- 
ent on them. But phrases which were habitually “delivered” to the 
Churches would naturally appear in substantially the same form in differ- 


1 I do not think ’Awd Kuplov aroafpeode in Col. iii. 24, to which Prof. Gardner 
appeals, is a true parallel. 
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ent writings, and I think that the words in the Gospels are sufficiently dis- 
tinct from those in the Epistle to prove that they are not dependent. This 
indeed is apparent from the simple omission of the important sentence, 
“This do in remembrance of me.” This sentence is probably absent from 
the genuine text even of Luke. But while the curious fact is thus estab- 
lished that St. Paul is the only authority for the words of institution, it 
seems to follow that the Synoptic tradition is different from the Pauline. 
A similar independence is exhibited by the “ Didaché.” Professor Gard- 
ner, indeed, thinks the account there given does not refer to the Lord’s 
Supper, in the Pauline sense, at all, but only to the “ Christian Com- 
mon Feast and Eucharist,’ — the Thanksgiving which, according to Jew- 
ish custom, followed such common meals as are referred to in the early 
chapters of Acts. The prescriptions, however, in this little work are 
very incomplete ; and not only is there nothing inconsistent with the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, in its highest sense, but certain expressions 
seem to point to it. ‘“ The Thanksgiving” is assumed as a well-known 
institution. Td rorjpiov and Té xAdopa seem to point to one particular 
cup and one particular broken bread, — though it deserves notice that the 
usual order of the bread and wine is inverted. Lastly, this was more 
than a “common” meal; it was a sacred meal, and was associated with 
“ spiritual food and drink and eternal life.” Moreover it was to be en- 
joyed only by the baptized, on the ground that the Lord had said, ‘‘ Give 
not that which is holy to the dogs.” 

Professor Gardner anticipates “an objection which will have weight 
with modern readers . . . : Is it likely that the eleven Apostles who 
were eye-witnesses of the Last Supper would allow St. Paul’s account of 
it to prevail and be current in the Church, if it contained additions not 
in the regular tradition?” But he thinks that they might have accepted 
what tended to edification on very slight evidence. In this case, how- 
ever, there was no “slight evidence” on which to accept the Pauline 
version. The Apostles must have known that that version was incorrect, 
and although the opposition between them and Paul has been much 
exaggerated in modern times, there was sufficient opposition to him to 
prevent them from accepting on his authority what they knew to be false. 
This difficulty is considerably relieved by a modification of the hypothesis, 
which Professor Gardner himself proposes, and seems to regard with 
some approval. St. Paul may have accepted a current tradition, and 
only added to it the words of institution, ‘This do in remembrance of 
me.” It is certainly very remarkable that these words are not in the 
genuine text of the Gospels, and it is not wholly improbable that St. 
Paul might come to believe that they had been used by Christ if he was 
in the habit of instructing his converts to observe the Eucharistic rite 
in remembrance of Christ. Such words would not jar on any real 
memories ; and it is conceivable that the eleven Apostles themselves might 
believe that they expressed Christ’s meaning, and even perhaps felt un- 
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certain whether he had actually used them. But this becomes much 
more probable if we suppose that St. Paul delivered in substance to the 
Church at Corinth what was delivered to all Churches. Even if the 
Apostle of the Gentiles thought that he had been instructed in this cere- 
mony by supernatural communication, it does not follow that he was 
ignorant of all other sources, or that the Lord’s Supper was not regularly 
observed by Christians before he entered on his missionary work. A 
vision, if that is to be conceded, was more likely to attach itself to an 
existing ritual than to create events which had never occurred, and to 
establish a rite which had no basis in the traditions of the Church. I 
am unable to follow Professor Gardner’s suggestion that the vision took 
place at Corinth, and was suggested by the Eleusinian mysteries. 

This is a very imperfect notice of a hypothesis which is put forward 
with perfect reverence, and with unaffected regard for the institution the 
historical origin of which is brought under consideration ; and in con- 
clusion we must advise our readers to study the pamphlet for themselves. 


JamMEs DruMMOND. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFORD. 


A Literary History of Early Christianity, including the Fathers and the 
Chief Heretical Writers of the Ante-Nicene Period, for the use of Students 
and General Readers. By CHarLtes THomas CRUTTWELL, M. A. New 
York : Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1893. 2 vols., 685 pp. 


The author of this book is known to students of the classics by his 
“ History of Roman Literature,” published in 1877. The object of the 
present work is indicated by the title. It aims to present both to students 
and to general readers an account of the faith and teaching of the first 
exponents of Christianity. The plan is carried out in five books, de- 
voted to the Apostolic Fathers ; the Heretical Sects ; the Apologists ; the 
Alexandrian School of Theology, and Latin Christianity. The different 
representative fathers and teachers are taken up in chronological order ; 
a brief biography of each is given, with an account of his works, and 
often with interesting extracts. 

The work is done with care, general accuracy and in a pleasing and 
readable style. It has little claim to originality, but is an interesting 
and very useful digest. For the general reader and for the beginner in 
New Testament criticism, it draws clear outlines and sets up guide-posts 
through the jungle of authorities and questions through which the ma- 
turer critic is compelled to thread his way. It is not, however, without 
decided traces of definite theological conception. The author represents 
the broader orthodoxy of the English church. He stands for the author- 
ity of Scripture; but for its progressive interpretation ; for the revolt 
from Augustinianism ; for immanence rather than transcendence; for 
the broader, more human, more generous conception of theology which 
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is represented by the Greek fathers. He expresses the belief that both 
in the English church and outside of it there is an increasing number of 
those who recognize the connection between the writings of the fathers 
and their own religious position, but who desire to approach the study 
of them from a less technical point of view than that usual in theologi- 
cal works. To such he hopes that this work will commend itself. We 
believe that it will. 

The book will be found particularly useful in the portion devoted to 
the heretical teachers of the second century. The author's statements of 
the complicated and subtle theories of Valentinus, Basilides and others 
are most lucid. 

Mr. Cruttwell keeps well within the lines of his plan, as distinctively 
literary, though occasionally it would seem as though he might consist- 
ently venture a little outside of his preseribed limits. He omits, for 
example, all discussion of the relations of Justin Martyr to Philo, on the 
ground that the interest of that question is theological rather than liter- 
ary. Yet the question has a literary side, which comes out in the ex- 
amination of Philo’s use of the word “ Logos,” as contrasted or com- 
pared with John’s and Justin’s. The allegorical style of the “ Shepherd 
of Hermas” is copiously illustrated ; but it might have fallen within the 
lines of literary discussion at least to allude to the range and bearing of 
his allegories, and their possible relations to the Gospels. Some curious 
literary features are suggested by the monograph of Dr. Taylor of St. 
John’s, Cambridge, on “ The Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels ; ” 
for example, the relation of Hermas’ figure of the bench to Irenzeus’ 
reasons why the Gospels should be just four in number. 

Again, almost nothing is said about the relation of Papias to the Gos- 
pels, which surely may be classed as a literary question. Inasmuch as 
Papias is becoming more and more a prominent factor in the discussion 
of the synoptic problem, especially under the stimulus of the researches 
of Resch, it would have seemed both allowable and desirable to devote a 
little space to that subject. It is a rather startling statement that “in 
the time of Irenwus (180 a. p.) the New Testament, with one or two 
small exceptions, was not only accepted in its entirety, but had secured a 
position of authority as undisputed as it now enjoys.” 


Marvin R. Vincent. 
Union Tueoxocicat Seminary, New York. 


The Dawn of Astronomy. A Study of the Temple-Worship and Mythol- 
ogy of the Ancient Egyptians. By J. Norman Lockyer. New York and 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


The relation of supernatural ideas to direction embraced in the word 
“ orientation” is a principle which runs through the mythology and 
ritual of man in all conditions of culture, in whatever country he lives. 
Its imprint is clearly expressed in the position of shrines, temples, or 
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sacred inclosures in relation to cardinal points. This volume by Pro- 
fessor Lockyer is an important discussion of this principle as applied to 
the ruins which indicate the culture of the inhabitants of the Nile valley 
in ancient times. 

Egyptian mythology and ritual are closely entwined with astronomical 
ideas, and the attempts to interpret the former must be incomplete if the 
latter are not likewise studied. It seldom happens that Egyptologists 
are astronomers and quite as rarely that astronomers are Egyptologists ; 
therefore good fortune has come to Egyptology when an astronomer like 
J. Norman Lockyer contributes to it a work of this kind. He does not 
claim to be an Egyptologist, indeed with characteristic modesty he re- 
grets that he is not one; but his conclusions give great confidence, since 
he has taken for authorities such masters of the subject as Mariette, 
Brugsch, Maspero, Lepsius and equally trustworthy investigators. Some 
of his results have already been discovered by others, many are original, 
but in no other work on Egyptology has the astronomy of this gifted 
race been more clearly and exhaustively treated. In studying the my- 
thology of the ancient Egyptians we are dealing with a people who have 
been blessed with six thousand years of culture. During an era almost 
three times the length of the Christian epoch Egypt was the home of art 
and science, of literature and civilization. During those six thousand 
years her mythology became most complicated, and as yet, notwithstand- 
ing a few scholars can read her records as readily as a Greek codex, we 
are on the very threshold of the subject. 

No one science is more intimately associated with the growth of man’s 
ideals of the supernatural than astronomy, and the growth of no branch 
of knowledge better marks by its advance the progress of mythological 
conceptions. The history of the attempts to arrive at a more exact 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies, very naturally, is a contribution to 
the science of comparative religion. But in studying Egyptian astron- 
omy we are considering a science already advanced into a complicated 
and higher stage, and there were many steps taken by the human mind 
before it came to that condition which the elaborate temples of Egypt 
indicate. Professor Lockyer confesses that Babylonia was a cradle of 
astronomy. The science undoubtedly advanced on independent lines, 
generally parallel, among many peoples without connection. Regarded 
as a discussion of an intermediate stage in development whose hazy dawn 
has not yet been clearly discerned, the account of Egyptian astronomy 
here given is most valuable. The ancient inhabitants of the Nile val- 
ley stood between modern astronomy and primitive ideas of the sun, 
earth and stars, but they were a people possessing metallic implements, 
hieroglyphic methods of writing and all the arts and sciences. They 
had incorporated advanced ideas from more civilized peoples. The dawn 
of astronomy was long before their time. 

This important work is full of most valuable information in regard to 
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mythology and ancient astronomy, but that portion which can be gathered 
from the orientation of temples is central, to which the rest may be re- 
garded as more or less subordinate. There is little uniformity in the 
way temples in Egypt were placed in relation to the cardinal points. 
Some were orientated in one way, some in another; some face the Nile, 
others, solstitial or equinoctial points of sunrise or sunset. Professor 
Lockyer offers a reason for this variation, showing that there are astro- 
nomical conceptions which harmonize these various differences, and such 
a discussion necessitates an extended, often technical, account of many 
things which would appear to be remotely connected with the subject. 
The points of orientation of temples in Egypt are determined by solar 
and stellar risings and settings, and there is an intimate connection be- 
tween the divinity to whom the sacred building is dedicated and the 
celestial body which determines its position. Professor Lockyer has 
demonstrated that the foundations of certain temples devoted to sun 
worship were placed to face the sun rising or setting in the summer or 
winter solstices. The great structure of Amen-Ra at Karnak was of 
such a kind. It was so placed that originally the sun, when setting at 
the summer solstice, shone directly through a long avenue, lined on either 
side by magnificent pillars, into a darkened holy of holies, full upon 
a statue of the god to whom it was dedicated. It was thus that the 
divinity was made manifest by its own light; but, most important of all, 
in this way the priest determined the exact time in the year when the 
Nile begins its annual overflow. 

This explanation of the orientation of solar temples accords perfectly 
with methods practiced by primitive races in America. The Moki sun- 
priest, for example, determines the time of the solstices by observing the 
notch or point on the horizon out of which the sun appears to rise or 
to set at that time. He knows nothing of the enormous temples with 
their accessories or the gorgeous statue in the darkened sanctuary, but his 
sun shrine faces the solstitial rising and his rude estufas are orientated 
to the same point. 

But the point of solstitial rising or setting of the sun does not remain 
constant year by year. The precession of the equinoxes has brought a 
change, and in the time which has elapsed since the foundations of the 
great temple of Amen-Ra were laid it came about that the sun at set- 
ting could not at the summer solstice light up its inner sanctuary. Cer- 
tainly no one but an astronomer familiar with this change is sufficiently 
equipped with knowledge of the problem to discuss this most intricate 
subject. Professor Lockyer’s conclusions in dealing with it are most im- 
portant; for he shows that the precession of the equinoxes may thus have 
led to small variations in the orientation of sun temples or a rectification 
of their axes to conform to new conditions. 

The author finds evidence that other temples besides those orientated 
to the sun are aligned to stellar risings and settings. Our chief zodiacal 
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signs, we are told, were depicted on monuments six thousand years ago, 
and six of them have the same names on our celestial globes to-day that 
they bore in remote antiquity. The chapters of the “ Dawn of Astron- 
omy” which are devoted to star-cults in Egypt, star-temples at Karnak 
and the “ personification of stars” by the patron divinities at Denderah 
are most instructive and interesting. Professor Lockyer thinks that there 
ean be little doubt that the “ first fixing of any point in the year was by 
the rising or setting of some star at sunrise or possibly sunset.” From a 
study of the Mokis I am led rather to regard the solstitial rising and set- 
ting of the sun itself as the means not only of determining the great 
ceremonial epochs of the year, but also of the position of the cardinal 
points themselves, and there is corroborative evidence that this is like- 
wise true of other primitive peoples. 

The closing chapter of the work is devoted to the influence of Egypt 
on temple orientation in Greece. From the evidence brought forward it 
would seem that here, as elsewhere, Egyptian astronomy has made itself 
felt and that many of the Hellenic and later Roman temples betray this 
influence. Mr. Penrose, upon whose careful studies Professor Lockyer 
relies, found that Greek temples were carefully orientated and that stars 
were used in heralding sunrise. He believes that the Parthenon was 
directed to the rising of the Pleiades, and that Sirius, the star which 
announced the rise of the Nile in Egypt, had much less influence, as 
would naturally be the case, on the mythology and temple building of 
the Greeks. 

As a contribution to the study of Egyptian astronomy and its influ- 
ence on temple orientation and mythology Professor Lockyer’s book is 
a very valuable one. It is liberally illustrated with well chosen cuts, 
plates and plans, and is printed in a most attractive form. While it is 
primarily dealing with early astronomy and mythology in Egypt and 
therefore more especially interesting to workers in that field, the student 
of comparative religion in its broadest sense will find it a most important 
aid in his science, and one to which he will constantly turn as his studies 
lead him to similar problems among races which are very different from 
the builders of the temples and pyramids of the Nile valley. 


J. WALTER FEWKEs. 
Boston, Mass. 


Discourses. By Epwarp H. Hatt, Pastor of the First Parish Church of 
Cambridge, Mass. Boston: George H. Ellis. 


The sermons which constitute this volume have been collected by 
a committee of the First Parish Church of Cambridge, as at once a 
demonstration of Mr. Hall’s ministerial power, and a memorial of the fact 
that he does not wish for himself longer the “ slight compulsions” of a 
position to which he accords great honor, and which he has manifestly 
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adorned. These discourses represent a very high order of ability upon 
the thought-side of religion. To say that they are singularly free from 
emotion would be not quite true; and yet the preacher is at some pains, 
here and there, to declare for intellectual clearness rather than for emo- 
tional and sentimental appeal. They have a certain current of feeling, 
which is not like the glinting of light from the crest of the wave, but 
rather like the strong sweep of the tide, which is, itself, the reason that 
there should be waves at all. Mr. Hall is not an emotional preacher, 
and yet no man can have such deep convictions and deal with such high 
themes as those that compose this volume — the supernatural, the divine 
humanity, immortality, and others of like range and sweep — without 
producing the effect, even in the cold page, under the eye, that con- 
viction, passing to such heights and delving to such depths of human 
experience, takes fire by its own friction and the rapidity of its own 
motion. These are not sermons for the mass of men, and would be ut- 
terly inappropriate to such audiences as gather about the so-called “ pop- 
ular preacher ;” but this is not an unfavorable criticism of the discourses. 
The opening sermon, dealing with the supernatural, would not be “ un- 
derstanded of the vulgar,” unless they had had the good fortune to have 
been brought up upon the best models of English speech, and lifted to 
see the distinctions that the near view along low levels naturally ex- 
eludes. This is not a denial of the supernatural, but a tremendous affir- 
mation that there is no distinction between the natural and supernatural 
in effect, which would seem to the unthoughtful, at first, such a denial. 
We have never seen the matter put more clearly than in this sermon: 
the mind passing backward sees the natural grow less and less, until the 
supernatural covers all the field; passing forward, it sees the natural 
grow more and more, until the supernatural becomes only the belt of 
shadow that is cast by a great light. That there is any margin of 
shadow is due, in Mr. Hall’s system and in that of most thoughtful peo- 
ple, to the fact that we have not yet kindled a light large enough to illu- 
minate the whole sphere, but it is due to still another reason, that we 
must use these terms, natural and supernatural, as distinctive; every 
sphere when most illumined must have a hemisphere in shadow, that is, 
when the light is near enough to be controlled by the mind that sees it. 
This sermon has a characteristic method which pertains to the whole se- 
ries. ‘The preacher might have taken for the title of his volume, “It is 
Mind that sees and hears; all else is deaf and blind;” for he is dealing 
with humanity with such entire confidence in its powers, native and to be 
acquired, as to make one feel that the divine-humanity is the common 
term by which all humanity may be known. 

In thus asserting the divinity of man and the humanity of God, Mr. 
Hall is true to the best traditions of the Unitarian pulpit, — traditions now 
enlarged to fact by the growing knowledge of the world, which has taken 
the prophetic insight of the older prophets of liberal thought, and justi- 
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fied it. It is not strange to find in such a volume as this the old views 
reasserted in ways so strong and with illustrations so new as to make 
them seem the natural expression of this time; but it is curious to ob- 
serve that the point of view here consistently maintained (as in many 
pulpits besides) is borrowed from the same source, either consciously or 
unconsciously, and constitutes, at once, the strength and charm of many 
a preacher who would repudiate the charge that he was not fulfilling the 
conditions of traditional evangelicalism. We cannot pay a higher trib- 
ute to Mr. Hall’s method than to say that, while these sermons lack the 
glow and illustrative power of Martineau, they proceed along the lines of 
the same philosophy of life and view of the world. It has been well said 
of Dr. Martineau that “his illustrations are arguments.” In the ser- 
mons before us, the absence of that wealth of illustration, which in the 
great preacher just named is singular and persuasive, leaves the page 
sometimes a little bare; it makes one feel that he is leaning upon the 
strong pillars of the great temple, but misses the coming and going of 
those glints of color, which, in the full light of day, touch the living 
forms of the worshipers. This is due to the preacher’s self-containedness 
and perfect poise, and we fear, sometimes, in the reading, may be a lit- 
tle due to the failure to feel all the way down through the ranges of hu- 
man experience ; but this might appear in the tones of the voice, without 
being possible of demonstration in the printed page. 

Mr. Hall’s style is clear and crystalline ; at times dogmatic, it is always 
convincing. His dread of sentimentality makes the line of cleavage in 
his sentences sometimes painfully clean and exact. This is good from 
the standpoint of lucidity, but makes one feel that the incision made by 
the thought might be unknown by its recipient, as in the old legend of the 
miraculous blade of Norse mythology, which slew its vietim with such a 
clean stroke that he did not know he was cleft asunder until he tried 
to rise. 

Here and there, throughout these sermons, the optimism which declares 
for the existence of the right and the inevitably true is just a little 
dashed by the conviction that the inevitably true and certainly right are 
a long way ahead.. In the farewell discourse, which so well sets forth 
the office of the preacher, Mr. Hall declares : — 


I still feel that of all spiritual atmospheres, the most invigorating and 
health-giving is the atmosphere of reality. I still feel that of all the illusions 
of the hour, that which makes religion a process of soothing and fondling, and 
would lull the sorrowful heart, or young soul, by soft and dreamy rites, is 
falsest and most perilous. There is not yet room, I suppose, nor is the time 
fully ripe for the preacher who cares to tell the truth upon spiritual themes ; 
who in times of sorrow will not go a step beyond his knowledge of the future 
to conjure up enchanting visions of what lies beyond the veil; who in hours of - 
mental struggle will not claim a more intimate acquaintance with the divine 
counsels, or the divine nature, than he really has; who in moments of falter- 
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ing faith will not stretch a single point or borrow a single mystic phrase to 
save a hundred believers for his sect. Yet, after all, for frankly facing the 
truth, and looking into it with honest eyes, the time has always come. Not 
what we want to imagine God to be, but what He verily is; not what we can 
possibly dream of immortality, but what it actually promises; not what we 
think of the present or of the future, of earth or of heaven, but what they 
really are, is what the soul needs; needs it in grief, as in joy; in the convul- 
sions of spiritual agony, as in complacent trust. Grand verities are these, — 
God, Heaven, immortality. 


There can be no doubt that Mr. Hall is right in saying that the trath, 
as a man apprehends it, is always to be spoken without regard to any 
ulterior consideration, but he seems, in the passage just quoted, to have 
lost sight of the fact that a man can speak no more truth than he sees ; 
and in declaring for these “grand verities, God, Heaven, immortality,” 
no man can truly say he declares for the ultimate realities as they are, 
but must content himself with saying that he declares for them as they 
seem to be ; for in the last analysis, relation is, perhaps, all that we can 
confidently affirm ; and we feel sometimes that the measure of this rela- 
tion, in every man who is speaking truthfully, so far as he sees, is not 
given its full value by men who, like Mr. Hall, think clearer and see 
straighter than the apparently compromising spirit whom they criticise. 
The present hour, which Mr. Hall says is “ not ripe,” has fully come in 
many more places than his rather despondent note concerning it an- 
nounces. It is not good to insist too much upon “ naked truth” or ulti- 
mate reality, lest we underrate the sincere deliverances of men to whom 
the liberal position is not as yet a familiar field. This is said in no depre- 
ciation of Mr. Hall’s integrity of purpose, but only out of the conviction 
that the “ grand verities, God and immortality,” must always rest, as to 
what they are, upon what they may be to the man who announces them 
as real. This is but saying what Mr. Hall himself says in another place 
(p. 230), that “ no truth comes into the world at all save in the mould of 
personal belief ;” that “the world’s great religious leaders have been 
such solely by virtue of their capacity of feeling profoundly and seeing 
intensely life’s great verities. Their hold upon the world has come 
through the contagion of their individual faith.” 

We can very well conceive that certain preachers will find this volume 
of discourses vague and abstract. They cannot be abstract to any minds 
not so much in the habit of delighting themselves with the garish colors 
of sentimental religion that the fine lines of the engraved plate seem to 
them to show no life, because there is no crude color. They cannot be 
vague except to minds so habituated to seeing figures large, through a 
fog, that the sunrise which floods everything with light has brought to 
them a show of the world to which their eyes are unaccustomed. The 
human mind, through large sections of its history, delights in a fog; and 
it is one of the discouraging facts which confronts the student of his 
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kind that when a man declares for the ultimate realities of religious ex- 
perience in terms clear and strong, as if he knew them to be there, his 
words fall without their full foree upon minds which are not so much 
concerned with facts of religious experience as with some definition of 
the facts. It is a great thing to have, now and again, a volume of dis- 
courses that deal with the roots of religion as they are native to the hu- 
man soil, and with the fruits of religion as they appear in human con- 
duct, unmixed with any dogmatic utterance that reads like a formula 
for cultivating the fruits of the spirit, or like a prescription for some ar- 
tificial fertilizer to be applied to the roots of religion. Such a volume 
of discourses the friends of Mr. Hall have made a part of the inheritance 


of his ministry. Tuomas R. SLICER. 
Burrao, N. Y. 


The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church. By Cart WEIzSACKER. 
Vol. I. London: Williams and Norgate. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The new series of the “ Theological Translation Fund Library ” is an 
improvement in several material respects over the old. The dimensions 
of the volume are better proportioned, and the page is more easily taken 
in by the eye. The translation is true and clear. German books are 
getting easier to translate nowadays. The average German sentence of 
to-day, as regards length, is nearer the English and French standard 
than was the sentence of thirty years ago; by reason of greater brevity, 
it has not such an abundance of particles to bother the translator. One 
criticism that occurs to us concerns not this book in particular, but trans- 
lations of German theological literature in general. It is the practice in 
England and America to give a capital to “he,” “his,” “him” and 
“himself,” when they are applied to Christ. There is no such practice 
in German, As a capital sometimes gives as much emphasis as italics, 
the use of it in the pronouns which refer to Christ may convey an errone- 
ous impression concerning the author’s Christology. An adherence to the 
original in this respect would seem to be a part of the ethics, of exact 
quotation. 

There is but one book which deserved better than Professor Weiz- 
sicker’s to start this new series, and that is Rothe’s “ Ethik.” Since the 
appearance of the second edition of Ritschl’s “Entstehung,” nothing 
quite so good as “ Das Apostolische Zeitalter ” has been done in the field 
of the New Testament, unless, possibly, it be Dr. Pfleiderer’s “ Paulinism.” 
Professor Weizsicker begins with the well-known quotation from Tacitus 
to the effect that Christianity was suppressed for a while by the death of 
its founder, but afterwards broke out again. This choice of a text for 
the opening section is a slight blot on the book. The author’s theme is 
the apparent bankruptcy of the fortunes of the new religion in the grave 
of Jesus ; but the coincidence of Tacitus’ words with this theme is a mere 
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accident and not in the nature of things. Tacitus knew nothing whatever 
about the inner life of early Christianity. A deep-rooted pessimism in- 
spired his words. The head of this sect, he would say, was put to a 
shameful death. If the world were only half sound, this would have 
ended the affair. But no! the pernicious superstition, suppressed for a 
while, broke out again, and headed for that sink of all iniquity, Rome ! 

Professor Weizsiicker wholly rejects miracles and consequently makes 
free use of the knife. Yet it would be inexact to set him down as an 
unbeliever in the supernatural. In truth we need a new term to describe 
him and his like. He believes with all his heart in the free personal 
action of the Absolute Person. He does not explain the genesis of the 
faith of the church in the Resurrection of Christ by natural causes. On 
the contrary, he declares it to be inexplicable on such grounds. This 
faith which laid the foundations of Christianity was the product of a cre- 
ative act of God. 

Professor Weizsicker gives full career to the critical argument against 
the historicity of the Book of Acts. Outside the “ we” sections, he finds 
almost nothing to stand on. He does not give full weight to certain con- 
siderations on the other side. Thus (p. 308) he says: “ Now in this 
narrative there is one main section above all which cannot stand, namely, 
the entire record of the preliminary and continued mission to the Jews, 
the failure of which was necessary in order to justify Paul in turning 
to the heathen.” There is truth in this statement, but the conclusion, 
in the sweeping form here given it, does not do justice to the words, “To 
the Jew first, and the Greek” (Rom. i. 16), when it goes along with the 
theodicy of Rom. ix.—-xi. The problem which put the thorn to Paul’s 
breast was not born of a statistical contrast between the few Jews who 
believed and the vast bulk of the nation that did not believe. Nothing 
short of bitter and continued personal experience could have given so 
sharp an edge to the difficulty. Paul speaks as a man who has steadily 
bent’a good bow at a mark, the conversion of the Jews, and has steadily 
failed. 

Again, on p. 304, the author quite undoes the historicity of the story 
of Paul’s work in Athens. This is to ride pretty hard the argument from 
Paul’s silences. A great missionary has the eye of a strategist for critical 
points in the line of heathenism. He is fairly sure to have made a seri- 
ous effort at Athens. 

The “ Apostolic Age” is wonderfully fresh, seeing that the field has 
been so often dug over. Professor Weizsicker departs from the common 
arrangement of material in Paul’s life; by putting just after the ac- 
count of the Apostle’s preliminary work a full-length sketch of his system 
of thought, he gives us a fine portrait of his mind, as well as of his per- 
son, to carry with us into the masterwork of his great missionary jour- 
neys. Professor Weizsicker gives a new turn to the perspective of certain 
Pauline doctrines ; thus (p. 141) he says that the idea of righteousness 
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did not play in Paul’s system the exclusive part it has been made to play. 
When once he was out of the region of impassioned controversy with the 
Jews, the idea of the divine sonship took its place. The book abounds 
in new and suggestive combinations of old data. It is also very rich in 
happy single sayings such as “ The man who has this spirit thinks with 
the thoughts of God.” 

Above all else that is good here, a reverent spirit shines everywhere. 
The author is one of those who have deeply felt the influence of Ritschl 
and have most at heart the practical future of the evangelical church in 
Germany. The German scholar in the past has too often forgotten that 
he was also a churchman, just as the English scholar has too often remem- 
bered it. The distance between the teacher’s chair and the preacher’s 
pulpit has been too wide in the one case, and not wide enough in the 
other. Is it vain to hope that American scholarship, when it ripens, shall 
have learned to be more fearless in thinking than English scholarship, 
but nearer to popular needs than German scholarship, so that it shall not 
lose either the school in the church or the church in the school? This 
noble book will help us to such an end. 


Henry S. Nasu. 
Eriscopat THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL, 
CamBrincE, Mass. 


A History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation. By 
M. Creiguton, D. D. Vol. V. The German Revolt, 1517-1527. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1894. 


After an interval of seven years it is a pleasure to welcome a contin- 
uation of this important work. The Bishop of Peterborough recognizes 
the obligation incurred to his readers by the Canon of Worcester, and 
though diocesan duties may impede historical research they have not been 
allowed to put an end to it or to render it less thorough. The English 
school of history has not so many workers on extra-insular subjects that 
it can afford to part with one who has demonstrated his capacity for ex- 
haustive examination of his theme, his clearsightedness and impartiality 
of judgment, his faculty of clear exposition and his abstention from empty 
rhetoric and false sentimentalism. In the present volume these features 
are as marked as in its predecessors. 

The four earlier volumes were occupied with prolegomena ; in this one 
the curtain rises on the drama, the development of which was the task 
undertaken by the author at the beginning. The annals of only a decade 
are included in its pages, but these were ten most busy years, crowded 
with events that have left their impress on all the succeeding centuries, 
and Bishop Creighton’s powers of selection and compression are tested to 
the utmost to present a clear and connected view of the intricate combi- 
nations of political, religious and intellectual interests at work in pro- 
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ducing results often so unexpected tothe actors. True to his principle of 
tracing effects to causes he commences with a comprehensive review of 
the influence of the New Learning on German thought. Italian human- 
ism had contented itself for the most part with artistic and literary de- 
velopment, but German earnestness could not, under the stimulus, fail to 
apply the newly acquired freedom of thought and speculation to the pro- 
founder problems underlying the conduct of life, the relations between 
man and God. When once the current had been set in this direction it 
was only a question of time and accident when revolt would break forth 
against the theocracy so laboriously constructed by scholastic theology 
and papal statecraft. The aspirations of Italy might be satisfied with the 
fantastic Platonism of Gemistus Pletho, Marsiglio Ficino and Pomponio 
Leto, or the philosophic Averrhoism of Pomponazzi, but the Teutonic 
temperament addressed itself to deeper questions, the solution of which 
was incompatible with the existing ecclesiastical order. Yet admirable 
as is Bishop Creighton’s sketch of the German Humanists and their ten- 
dencies, of the conflict between Reuchlin and Pfefferkorn, and of the in- 
fluence exercised by Erasmus, I cannot but think that his account of the 
origins of the Reformation loses something in breadth by too exclusive 
confinement to Germany, for, though the subject of the volume is speci- 
fied as “the German revolt,” that movement can scarce be completely 
understood without taking into view what was going on in men’s minds 
elsewhere. In his previous volumes he gave us a most interesting re- 
view of the awakening of the human intellect in Italy during the fifteenth 
century, and there is lacking to a comprehensive understanding of the 
German outbreak a general glance at the spiritual and intellectual unrest 
which manifested itself throughout Europe during the closing years of the 
fifteenth century, and the opening ones of the sixteenth. In Spain, Pedro 
de Osma, and in France Jean Lallier, Jean d’Huillier, Bishop of Meaux, 
and Lefévre d’Etaples, show how the leaven was working elsewhere, and 
that rebellion against scholasticism was not confined to rejecting its intel- 
lectual processes, but was extending to its dogmas and the practical con- 
clusions derived from them. Possibly when the author comes to treat of 
the Reformation in France he may propose to consider these early move- 
ments in detail, yet some reference to them in this volume might not have 
been amiss. 

The account of the close of the pontificate of Leo X. and the retro- 
spective glance at his reign and its results are full of interest and throw 
light on the untoward influence which the papal court and policy had 
exercised on the march of events. Yet it causes some surprise that a 
student so untiring as the author should apparently have made no use of 
the “ Regesta Leonis X.” now in course of publication by Hergenrither. 
Had he done so, I cannot but think that he would have attributed to the 
oppression with which the Holy See afflicted Christendom more weight 
as one of the proximate causes of the German revolt and of the readiness 
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of the people to throw off the yoke even at the expense of modifying their 
theology. Without an examination of these papal letters it is scarce 
possible to form an adequate conception of the greed and extravagance, 
of the reckless expenditures, of the thriftless expedients for raising money, 
of the all-pervading avarice and venality of the curia and of the evils 
thence inflicted on the faithful. The papacy had monopolized a large 
portion of the patronage of Europe, and it showered pluralities without 
stint on its creatures and hangers-on, who of course were non-resident ; 
not content with exacting annates and first fruits it bestowed without 
limit on its favorites pensions on churches and religious houses — pensions 
which the incumbents had to pay by levying fresh exactions on their 
unhappy subjects. Every device was exploited by which the spiritual 
authority of the Holy See eould be transmuted into coin to fill a treasury 
which was always empty, and meet debts which were always in arrears, 
while the splendid liberality of Leo was making lavish presents or pur- 
chasing costly jewels and pledging his revenues in advance to pay for 
them. Of the eighteen thousand briefs calendered by Hergenrither be- 
tween March, 1513, and October, 1515, scaree any are concerned with the 
spiritual advantage of the faithful, but they furnish an impressive picture 
of disordered finances, of selfish and purely secular aims, of wasteful in- 


. dulgence, and of cynical disregard of the well-being of the populations 


who were regarded solely as a source of supply of the wealth to be thus 
miserably squandered. All of the abuses so eloquently denounced by 
the reformers at Constance a century earlier are seen flourishing in their 
fullest vigor. Humanism and eulture had only given an external varnish 
to corruption in the half-pagan court where the Christian faith was looked 
upon as little more than a profitable source of supplies to be exploited to 
the utmost. With the spread of enlightenment which followed the revi- 
val of learning, and with the diffusion of printing which enabled men to 
communicate their thoughts to their fellows, it was impossible that the 
burden of papal supremacy should much longer be tamely endured. The 
only question was as to the occasion of an outbreak and the form which 
it would assume. That men only needed a leader of adequate audacity 
and persistence is shown. by the universal popular support accorded to 
Luther from the outset. 
My allotted space is too limited to diseuss the many interesting topics 
suggested by the remaining chapters of Bishop Creighton’s volume. Mere 
reference must suffice to the admirable sketeh of the unfortunate Adrian 
VII. and his short pontificate — the honest, narrow-minded, dogmatic 
theologian, keenly alive to the necessity of reform, yet utterly incapable 
of even starting it, whose very virtues were an impediment. Nor can 
more than an allusion be made to the brilliant account of the sack of 
Rome in 1527, with which the volume closes — the most dramatic episode 
in an age of startling events. It is to be hoped that we shall not have to 
wait another seven years for the next instalment of a work which gives 
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in so interesting and readable a shape the results of the latest researches 
into the history of one of the most important epochs in the annals of 
humanity. 
Henry Cuaries Lea. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The World’s Parliament of Religions. Edited by the Rev. Joun Henry 
Barrows, D. D. Chicago: The Parliament Publishing Company. Two 
volumes. 


After the comprehensive and impartial survey of the Parliament of 
Religions which Professor Toy contributed to the New Wortp for De- 
cember last, it is not necessary here to summarize the large amount of 
matter contained in Dr. Barrows’ two volumes. He has edited these with 
the aim of making an authoritative exposition of what was seen and heard 
at this unique congress of the faiths of the world: the volumes are in fact 
the one record of the Parliament that deserves entire respect, and they 
will, we doubt not, greatly extend the deep impression of the religious 
unity of mankind, and increase the prime virtues of hospitality and 
sympathy among religions which the Parliament itself manifested. An 
effort has lately been made in various quarters to depreciate the value 
and weaken the import of the Parliament. This reaction was to be ex- 
pected, but bigotry received at Chicago a blow from which it will not 
fully recover. The printed word remains, and it is here in great abun- 
dance (1600 pages) to remind every one who reads of the essentials of a 
living faith. 

Dr. Barrows’ plan has been to give first a history of the inception of 
the Parliament ; next, a chronicle of its doings, day by day, and then a 
series of introductions, reciting the main thoughts of the various speakers 
on the great topics they handled. With page 253 begins the report of 
the papers delivered or read. These are of all degrees of length, from 
Pung Kwang Yu’s treatise on Confucianism to one-page summaries of 
less important addresses. The papers by Modi on the Parsee religion, 
by Dharmapala on Buddhism, by Mozoomdar on the Brahmo-Somaj, by 
Dr. Moxom en immortality, and by Prof. J. E. Carpenter on the need of 
a wider conception of revelation, are a very few of the many that strike 
the reviewer as eminently worthy of perusal. 

Dr. Barrows’ work sets a good example to the makers of popular 
subscription books. It is distinguished from the usual book sold through 
agents by its abundance of matter and its excellent mechanical presenta- 
tion. Much fine print has been used, but the type is evidently new and 
the impression is very clear. Not only are there portraits, larger and 
smaller, of many of the prominent persons associated in the Parliament ; 
a large number of views of temples, religious rites and other institutions 
of non-Christian faiths are interspersed. 
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The Parliament of Religions moved on lines which the founders of 
the New Wor p chose for their review. Not a few of its speakers had 
already written for our pages before the Parliament was held, and later 
issues will steadily increase the number of names common to both. It 
is a perpetual Parliament of Religions in print that the New Wortp 
endeavors to hold, on a smaller scale and with more rigorous standards. 
These volumes cannot therefore fail of a welcomé and a commendation 
from our hands. 


Nicnotas P. Ginman. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Psychic Factors of Civilization. By Lester F. Warp. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 1893. 8vo, pp. 369. 


In this work Dr. Ward has given us a supplementary confirmation of 
the principal thesis of his “ Dynamic Sociology,” that mind is a factor in 
social development. To many persons there will seem nothing extraor- 
dinary in the statement that the human mind is a factor in the modifica- 
tion of social life ; but the sociologists themselves have, for the most part, 
based their science directly upon biology and considered the factors of 
society as purely biological. In the positive philosophy of Auguste Comte 
this was entirely consistent, for in his classification of the sciences he 
does not recognize psychology as a distinct science. In Herbert Spen- 
cer’s classification, however, psychology intervenes between biology and 
sociology ; yet, after treating psychology in full, he takes no account of 
it in constructing the science of society. Dr. Ward has endeavored to 
avoid this inconsistency, and to show that the basis of sociology is psy- 
chological rather than biological. It has been customary for modern 
philosophers of the empirical school to regard consciousness as merely an 
epi-phenomenon, having no more efficiency in individual action or social 
progress than the shadow cast by the runner. This rests upon the idea 
that the organism is made up of physical elements whose activities are 
sufficient to account for all human actions. Dr. Ward is a thorough- 
going monist. For him, mind is a property of organized matter, and, 
like any other property, enters into the causal series. 

The work is divided into three parts, treating respectively of the Sub- 
jective Factors, the Objective Factors, and the Social Synthesis of the 
Factors. The division into the subjective and objective factors of mind 
corresponds to the Feelings and the Intellect. Dr. Ward complains that 
the ordinary writers on psychology do not distinguish between the feel- 
ings as subjective factors and the intellect as the objective factor in the 
mental life, but confine their treatment mainly to the intellect alone. 
But it is in these subjective factors, as he terms them, the feelings, that 
we have the dynamic elements of society, or the social forces; while in 
the intellect, or “ intuitive faculty,” as he prefers to call it, we have the 
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directive element of society, — the only means by which the social forces 
ean be controlled. Subjective psychology practically deals exclusively 
with sensations and their various combinations. It takes no account of 
intellectual processes. In this sphere of feeling there is no perception, 
but merely impulse. Objective psychology, on the other hand, deals ex- 
clusively with perceptions and their elaboration by the brain. This elab- 
oration, not less than the production of feeling, is strictly organic, but it 
has a directive quality, for there is conscious insight into the relations of 
things. This “ intuitive faculty” is identical with sagacity or cunning, 
— that is, the perception of one’s own advantage. Psychology is, there- 
fore, the physics of the mind, and its phenomena are as uniform and its 
laws as exact as those of the physics of the inorganic world. The full 
definition of the soul is: “ The collective feelings of organic beings and 
their resultant efforts.” The soul of man has come from the soul of the 
atom, after passing through the great alembic of organic life. 

One of the striking chapters in Dr. Ward’s book is on “ The Refuta- 
tion of Pessimism.” This refutation consists in showing that the satis- 
faction of a desire terminates it and leaves the subject in the same con- 
dition psychologically as before the desire arose. Desire is, indeed, a 
painful state until it is satisfied. If the satisfaction of desire were in- 
stantaneous, there would be no answer to the pessimist, for there would 
be no such experience as pleasure. Our whole conscious life would con- 
sist in securing a relief from pain, and, as desire immediately follows de- 
sire, our condition would be that of the hunted animal, which is, indeed, 
constantly escaping, and yet always pursued. But the answer to pessi- 
mism, Dr. Ward thinks, comes from psychometry, from the experimental 
demonstration that all psychic phenomena consume time. The process 
of satisfying desire is, therefore, a pleasurable process. For example, I 
have a desire for a lump of sugar which I see upon the table. If, now, 
this desire were continuous and could not be gratified, I should be miser- 
able. If, again, it were instantaneously gratified, a new desire would 
supervene, and after it another and another, leaving no room for a posi- 
tive experience of pleasure. But the fact is that the sensation produced 
by the satisfaction of the desire is not instantaneous, but continuous, and 
lasts as long as the sugar lasts, though diminishing in force through a 
gradual exhaustion of the capacity of the nerve to respond to the stimu- 
lus. What is true in this simple experiment experimental psychology 
proves to be true throughout the whole realm of activity in the satisfac- 
tion of desire. No psychic phenomenon can take place except in time. 
Since, therefore, positive pleasure is distributed over certain intervals, 
the pessimistic thesis, that pleasure is negative and merely an escape from 
pain, is false. If this fundamental principle of pessimism is erroneous, 
the speculative inferences drawn from it are without validity. In place 
of this dismal doctrine, Dr. Ward advances a “ meliorism which is scien- 
tific utilitarianism inspired by faith in the law of causation and the effi- 
cacy of well-directed action.” 
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It is rather curious that Dr. Ward should designate ethics by the ex- 
pression “ social friction.” ‘ While sociology deals with all human ac- 
tions, and therefore includes ethics,” he says, “ the latter deals only with 
a limited class of actions, which are properly included under the word 
‘ conduct,’ and which, as said above, constitute the conflicts that occur in 
normal action. They are not only unimportant from their limited scope, 
but from their essentially negative character. Their tendency, as in me- 
chanical friction, is to impede and to their full extent to prevent the reg- 
ular operations of society.” At this point Dr. Ward somewhat violently 
collides with Herbert Spencer, whose scientific basis of ethics he disputes, 
with the comment that “ what he says that is new is no part of ethics.” 
Dr. Ward thinks that moral conduct, however important it may be in it- 
self, should not absorb a large share of the attention of thinking persons, 
for “the moral precepts observed at any time and in any country are the 
effect and not the cause of the moral condition of those who observe 
them.” It is rather surprising that the philosopher who commends to us 
the psychic factors in civilization, and regards intellect as the directing 
agent in social progress, should say that “there is no need to preach 
morality, for it is self-regulating.” Observation of human society does 
not show that it is self-regulating in the highest and best sense, without the 
intellectual apprehension of principles of conduct and rational methods 
for specific modes of action. There may, indeed, be objection to the 
particular manner in which morality is preached, but certainly it is in 
strict conformity with Dr. Ward’s teaching, that the public mind should _ 
be clearly and forcibly instructed with regard to conduct. Such instruc- 
tion might be fairly called “ethical.” Notwithstanding the apparent 
harmony between moral teaching and the direction of social action by the 
mind, Dr. Ward emphatically insists that no real moral progress has 
been due to the enforcement and inculcation of moral precepts. “ It has 
been wholly due to the march of events, such as the growth of scientific 
ideas, the spread of letters, the influence of commerce, the establishment 
of universities, the invention of printing, and the introduction of machin- 
ery and manufactures; in general, to the progress of intelligence laying 
bare the enormity of the abuses formerly practiced, and creating a new 
code of morals which society literally enforces. Men could not be as 
cruel and immoral as they once were if they would. The power of pub- 
lic sentiment crushes every display of cruelty and immorality.” 

This is very true, but what has produced the change in public senti- 
ment and created a new code of morals but the “laying bare of the 
enormity of the abuses formerly practiced,” and what is this but the 
preaching of morals? After all, Dr. Ward is nearer right than the cas- 
ual reader might suppose him to be. 

The limits of this notice permit only a passing reference to the many 
significant chapters which the book contains; as that on the Inventive 
Faculty, the one on Psychology of Invention, and especially the chapter 
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on the Economy of Nature and the Economy of Mind. At the conclu- 
sion of this last chapter, twenty-four of the ordinary maxims of political 
economy are inverted, and their opposites maintained as true. The prac- 
tical part of Dr. Ward’s book, culminating in what he calls “ sociocracy,” 
is very brief. He rigorously opposes extreme individualism and the doc- 
trine of laissez faire, and looks for the improvement of society through 
the conscious apprehension of social interests under the guidance of social 
intellect. 

As a whole, the work is one of absorbing interest, both to psycholo- 
gists and sociologists. It is by no means light reading, and yet the style 
is clear and finished, and conveys the thought definitely and impressively. 
Every. page displays the presence of the independent thinker and a firm 
grasp of a wide range of facts and principles. Davi J. Hi. 

University oF Rocusster, N. Y. 


Social Evolution. By Bensamin Kipp. New York and London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1894. 


Mr. Kidd has had the rare good fortune to secure without delay the 
attention of those whom he addresses, and to deserve the attention he 
has won. He is calm, well-instructed, philosophic and original. More 
than any other contemporaneous writer he seems to represent in himself 
the attitude of intelligent people who are trying to estimate the magni- 
tude and to divine the nature of the social problems which now call for 
solution. He is original, but his originality is shown for the most part 
in his remarkable familiarity with the thoughts of other men, and in his 
ability to survey with calmness the main currents of social evolution, and 
to point out the direction in which they are flowing, as well as the forces 
which give them energy. His style is a model of dignified strength and 
stately common sense. In accordance with the law of evolution, he sees 
going on throughout the world, and especially in our Western civilization, 
a progress which has now reached a stage when it forces itself upon the 
attention of all who observe and think. Science has busied itself with 
all the lower stages of this evolution and has accounted for and de- 
scribed the process up to the point when man appears upon the scene, a 
social being actively engaged in a struggle of which no one seems to 
comprehend the significance. Science can tell us whence he came, but 
is strangely silent when asked whither he is going and by what laws his 
future evolution is to be controlled. Meanwhile Demos is “ gradually 
emerging from the long silence of social and political serfdom . . . with 
the slow, majestic progress which marks a natural evolution.” All the 
world looks on at the spectacle, but heretofore we have been left without 
a guide or any description of human progress beyond the lower stages 
of this evolution. The time has come, in Mr. Kidd’s opinion, “for the 
biologist to advance over the frontier and carry the methods of his 
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science boldly into human society, where he has to deal with the phe- 
nomena of life at last under its highest and most complex aspect.” 

Attempting to carry out the plan he recommends, Mr. Kidd, taking 
England as the best example of an unbroken social evolution extending 
through many ages, finds the law of “ natural selection,” as expounded 
by Darwin and interpreted by Weismann, to be the explanation of the 
past, and the law of the future, progress of the race. ‘“ The law of life 
has been always the same from the beginning, — ceaseless and inevitable 
struggle and competition, ceaseless and inevitable selection and rejection, 
ceaseless and inevitable progress.” This is the fundamental law of evolu- 
tion from which man always has been and always will be powerless to 
escape. Itis impossible to condense the fascinating chapters in which are 
illustrated the theses that the reason, which must be the guide of the indi- 
vidual, can never furnish a sanction for the inevitable progress in which the 
advantage of the individual must always be subordinate to the interests of 
the social organism ; that the principal feature of history is the evolution 
of religion, which also must, of necessity, be without any rational sanction ; 
and that the intellect is not, and cannot be, the principal product of 
evolution. The argument, which is a masterly exhibition of learning 
and mental vigor, leads up to a definition of religion which is worth 
quoting: “A religion is a form of belief, providing an ultra-rational 
sanction for that large class of conduct in the individual where his inter- 
ests and the interests of the social organism are antagonistic, and by 
which the former are rendered subordinate to the latter in the general 
interests of the evolution which the race is undergoing.” The one weak 
spot in the argumcnt is to be found in the use of the word “ultra.” 
The author seems to take the “ superhuman ” to be necessarily identical 
with the supernatural and therefore “ ultra-rational.” But theism which 
is superhuman is essentially rational and the most natural of all things. 
Omitting then the prefix “ultra” from the definition of religion quoted, 
one might accept the account given by Mr. Kidd as a fair and exceed- 
ingly useful addition to our conception of the nature of progress and the 
means by which it is to be maintained in the future. 

While this book shows long study and much reflection upon the prob- 
lems of evolution, it would not have been possible without the work of 
Professor Weismann. Taking his view of natural selection and making 
great use of the idea of “tradition” as the vehicle of knowledge, Mr. 
Kidd is able to present a satisfactory explanation of some of the principal 
features of the process now going on. The statement is by no means 
complete. Mr. Kidd will probably revise his list of the functions of the 
reason and of theism as not the complement merely of the reason but its 
fulfillment. We shall then have a consistent conception of human pro- 
gress moving towards its goal under guidance of that which has hitherto 
been the most powerful agent in the social development of the human 
race. Whether this conception will be called socialism or not, and 
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whether or not it will engage the attention of those who are now most 
eager to begin a crusade in the name of the people no one can tell. But 
it would seem at first sight as if the facts as stated by Mr. Kidd were 
too cold to meet the wants of the reformers who have the floor just now. 
To call a man a socialist because he believes in social evolution is some- 
thing like calling one a Universalist because he believes in the universe. 
The sublime spectacle which is revealed to us by Mr. Kidd’s lucid expo- 
sition is a world in which measureless forces have been let loose, under 
the control of laws which work without change or repeal, towards ends 
that lie beyond the bounds of the human reason for the good of the 
social organism of which every man is necessarily a part. To make the 
progress continuous and to carry it up into the higher forms of human 
excellence religious and ethical instincts are selected which deepen the 
sympathies, make the altruistic sentiments more powerful and make the 
sacrifice of the individual for the general good seem to be sometimes 
the highest duty. 

With such modifications as future reflection may disclose as desirable, 
it seems certain that the essential features of this exposition will enter 
into the creed of all those who have at last seen the futility of all utili- 
tarian schemes, whether in ethics or social science. Among the practical 
consequences of great importance which might be the result of applying 
the doctrines of evolution thus expounded would be a total abandonment 
of the theory of the equality of individuals or of races. Some races are 
destined to disappear in the struggle for existence; some are incapable 
of doing their part in the development of the material resources of the 
regions they inhabit ; the good of all will require the supervision of the 
weaker races by the stronger. The altruistic development of the stronger 
races will secure the organization of society on the basis of a common 
opportunity for all according to the ability of each. The characteristic 
feature of the progress now going on is the increasing tendency to raise 
the lower races and individuals at the expense of the higher and with 
their consent. Such is the general impression left by one of the most 
thoughtful books of the season, if not of many seasons. 


GrorcE BATCHELOR. 
LoweEt1, Mass. 


Hebraische Archaologie. Von Dr. J. Benzincer. Repetent am Evange- 
lisch-theologischen Seminar in Titbingen. Mit 152 Abbildungen im Text, 
Plan von Jerusalem und Karte von Palistina. Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig : 
Akademische Verlagsbuchhandlung von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 
1894. Pp. xx, 515. 10 Mks. 


The “Grundriss der Theologischen Wissenschaften,” to which this 
book belongs, consists of two series; one is devoted to the chief divi- 


sions of theology, and the other to the so-called subsidiary branches. 
Professor Cornill’s “Einleitung in das Alte Testament” was the first 
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to appear. This volume by Dr. Benzinger is the first in the second se- 
ries, which includes: “ Religionsgeschichte,” ‘ Neutestamentliche Zeit- 
geschichte,” “ Patristik,” “Christliche Archiologie,” “ Geschichte der pro- 
testantischen Theologie,” “ Missionsgeschichte,” and “ Pidagogik.” These 
“ Outlines of the Theological Sciences” are not, so far as they have 
appeared, compilations and abridgments from larger works, but each 
volume is by an independent worker with first-hand knowledge of the 
subject. The plan designed for the double series, and carried out in 
each volume that has appeared, is to afford the theological learner a 
clear, concise, yet moderately comprehensive sketch of these respective 
branches of his study, without confusing him with details or discour- 
aging him with an unprofitable compendium. 

In keeping with this plan for the series, Dr. Benzinger says in his 
preface that the aim of his book is to present in a systematic way to the 
student, the teacher of religion, and every friend of the Old Testament 
as much of customs and usages in the civil and religious life of ancient 
Israel as it is worth while to know for an understanding of the Old Tes- 
tament and of the history of this people. This is to be done, too, with 
all the terseness and brevity consistent with a readable book. This is 
the task the author has set himself, and his success in writing a book on 
archzology that one reads with interest and pleasure is owing to a judi- 
cious selection and arrangement of the materials with which his Oriental 
studies and travels have made him familiar. In his introduction the 
author seeks to determine the relation of Hebrew archxology to the 
history of the people of Israel, with its various departments of history, 
religion, literature, the geography of Palestine, physical and political, 
and exegesis of the Old Testament; he concludes that the boundary 
lines are not to be sharply drawn. The lower time-limit is set at the 
loss of independence by the Jewish state under Hadrian; to Christian 
archeology, however, are left the specifically Christian customs and 
usages that grew up in the years immediately preceding this lower date. 
This relation to the history of Israel fixes the method, which is that of 
the more inclusive department, — the historical-critical. The plan is to 
describe upon the plane of purely human, historical development the 
origin and gradual unfolding of customs and institutions, so far as the 
light of history makes it possible to trace such origin and growth. This 
method of presentation determines, in turn, the divisions of the book 
according to subjects, rather than according to the periods of the history 
of the people, to the end that the description may not come short of pre- 
senting a clear and rounded picture of the various customs and institutions. 

After a brief but discriminating presentation of the sources, the author 
gives under “ Geschichte der Disciplin ” a historical sketch of the work 
that has been done in this field from Eusebius of Cxsarea to Professor 
Strack, with his comparative freedom from traditional points of view. 
After these clear and critical introductory pages, Dr. Benzinger proceeds 
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to treat the various departments of Hebrew archeology in accordance 
with modern knowledge of the subject. 

The divisions of the work are four: Land und Leute, Privatalter- 
tiimer, Staatsaltertiimer and Sakealaltertiimer. In this last part the 
author says that a comparison of the various Semitic cults shows certain 
common elements which may be considered “ursemitisch.” In this 
direction most help may be gotten from the old Arabian religion and 
cult, in which we find a very primitive form of Semitic religion. It is 
to such common forms of early Semitic religion and cult that the religion 
and cult of Israel go back. The general Semitic view of the place of 
worship is determined by the notion that the deity dwells at the sanc- 
tuary where he is worshiped. Of at least two such sacred abodes we 
are pretty well informed: Sinai and the ark of Yahweh. In the Books 
of Samuel it appears clearly, and to some extent in JE, that this ark 
was the representative of Yahweh of Hosts ; it did not contain his pres- 
ence by way of symbol, but it held the “ numen presens” itself. There 
is no thought here of any tables of the law in the ark; it had come to 
be held sacred long before it was supposed to contain such tables. 
This conception of its containing tables of the law, which would not in- 
clude the personal presence of the law-giver, is, then, later than that in 
the Books of Samuel. And yet the tradition about the tables of the 
law cannot have been built upon nothing. It is to be concluded, there- 
fore, that the ark did in earliest times contain at least one stone ; only in 
this way could it serve a purpose. And since the ark was supposed to 
earry deity within it, this stone must have been considered as “ Haus der 
Gottheit.” Thus we have here a remnant of fetishism. 

Moreover, the “ Numen”’ in the ark and Yahweh on Sinai are mutu- 
ally exclusive and cannot have been originally the same. This difficulty 
was felt and the tradition sought to clear it up. In the Elohist, Exodus 
xxxiii., the people are disturbed because Yahweh intends to send the 
“ mal’akh ” with them, instead of going with them himself; the ark is 
then sent with them by way of compensation, and in the Elohist, Num- 
bers x., it acts as guide along the way. This is a matter of great impor- 
tance in the Yahweh cult, but in thus acting as a substitute it has lost 
the old significance it had in the Books of Samuel as a sanctuary contain- 
ing deity within it. With the ark the author thinks the sacred tent of 
the JE passage, Exodus xxxiii., may have belonged. At any rate this tent 
is not the same with the tabernacle of the Priestly Narrative, Exodus 
XXV.-xxvii., xxxv.—xl., this latter never having had any historical reality. 

This critical use of the Old Testament narratives and the conclusions 
reached may serve to indicate the place of Dr. Benzinger’s book in this 
field of research. The illustrations, the indexes of Scripture passages, 
subjects and Hebrew words transliterated, and the map add greatly to 
the usefulness of the book. G. R. Freeman. 
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